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Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


3 East l4ro Srnzer, N. Y. 





Conngoticut, Greenwich. 
AS AND HOME FOR TEN 
-fifth year of Academy. yi eleventh 


BOYS. 
of Home.) or for 
business. —_ Nem wns; a. and 
pe with the selned surroundings. Sood 
Renwick, Coun” 


=i Pia bea 





Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
Gea HILL SEMINARY FOR 
VOUNG LADIES. Miss Emily Belen. Princi- 
pal; Miss Annie 8, Gibson. Associate Principal. Cir- 
culars forwarded on application. 





Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Iggtitate Corde of Study and Col- 


Preparatory Conrse. 
60 rer Wellesley by Siroulass. Early 
application mocenmny. 





Coxnecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Avenue. 
HE ELDERAGE.—Family and Day 


School for Young Ladies. The Misses Banes, 
Principals. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
yas GUNNERY. 


A Family School for thirty (30) boys. 
Address J. C. Brinsmape. 





Comngcticut, Hartford. 
SORTS Home and College. Pre- 
School for Gir. Sixteenth year 
Bept. Miss Sana J. Suits. 
— ™ Ase’t Ban. Mrs. R. M. Lararor, 





Connecticut, New Haven. 
‘} ae DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 
lense of D4 University, eA every 
Chia nde Dwight, Noah Porter, George “K. Day, 
Samuel B, P. Fisher, Lewis O. Brastow, 
George B. Stevens, er Frank C. Porter, 
Mark Bailey. Begins Sept. For catalogue or 
fuller information. apply to Prof. Gzorez Day, 
Dean of the Faculty. 





Iuirno1s, Jacksonville. 
LLINOIS COLLEGE. 


Founded in 1829. The oldest college in the State. 
Address President Epwarp A. Tanner, D.D. 





Iutino1s, Chicago, 304 Honoré Street. 
Yb epnd TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSE! commencement exercises 
piace onthe ach ate an ay las of toast te 
iw 
fhe fall term. ‘Those desiring admission to the School 





only a limited number can 
eo apply at foe ~ ide Bl Tioula be sent to the 
Superin dent, Oyen. 
Inumo1s, Rockford. 


OCKFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG 
WOMEN. Forty-cocond gl Ze tagon for 


d paratory. Special ad: 
mig and art Rea dont yeician. “The fennel 
for thi Sargent system of wor and the official records 
snow “that elicate in 


a marked 
Catal with full yaies a8 oo KEK 
ogue, 
baer admission fall of 190 oF Inter i 


i Seminary, Lock 
Rockford, Ill. Saran F, ANDERSON, Principal. 
Pi Union. 








Kewrtvuoxy, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, an English and Clas- 
sical School, for Girls, Oldest in the South. 
rst-class in appointment pares for 
ro a W. RE, 








Andover. 
eS ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
wih begin ies its sixty-second year on Thursday, 
Septensbor 1 1, ing enlarged 
a a thorough and ss education. The new 
the best ding, Drape conveniences for corte heccltit and 


Saale of — ‘Terme 646 $400 © gear. 





UNIVERSITY 
DS renee SCHOOL OF LAW. 





Springfield. 
C)HILbs’ BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Fall term opens September 2, 1890. 


Largest and best Business College in Western 
New England. 


Mention this paper. 





AxssoTt GRAvEs, Hewey H. Karitson, 
Mercy A. Barzy, Annie E. Rippeu. 

The eighth year of a well-established School opens 
October 1. Superior in equipment, and in arrange- 
ment for convenience and comfort ; modeled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full in Drawing and Paint" 
ing, including Still Life and Water Colors Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Illustrating. 
Class in Modeling and Interior Decoration. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above, F.M.Cow zs. 








Massacuuserrs, Amherst. 
. WwW. F. STEARNS’S HOME 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES reopens 
September 18, 1890. 





Massacuusetts, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
Ms ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 


and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1. 1890.” ” 


Superior for the study of Language, 
se Philosophy. sd 





Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
iS GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 


pal. A enlarged. Pu P pa ada denittod teed to Bantk 


lesley 
md TO ETLING W BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 





Massacuusetts, Worcester. 

READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 

LADIES. Location un for h 
ness and beauty. Experienced teachers; careful 
training ; homelike surroundings. A school to which 
you may safely send your daughter. Forty-second 
year opens September 15. Send for circular. 





MassacHusetts, Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE il ae 


Laveustns, 4m Exoovrion. 
Sanmanp, Principal Fs 
form. Pierce ding, 


ia atied for for sage 0 oe 
MassacuuseTts, Worcester. 
-— HIGHLAND MILITARY ACAD. 


F pests Shoth yobs Beuteasber 2. Classical, 
Scientif , Busi Preparatory Departments. 
* comes Anaeet Waa a. Sis Wend ater: 








Massacavusetts, Wilbraham. 
penro's hm! ACADEMY.-—One of 


he half-dozen best academic and classical 
dnote in New England. The mage of $61 in ~ 
ordi it’ with board 





Massacuusetts, Norton. 
HEATON SEMINARY. 
The first term of the 56th year will peer wh aan tee- 


t Fine Library 
tory, and Cabinet: aoe "oft home ye AR, Send 
for circular to Mus A . E. Stanton. Principal. 





Massacuusetrs, Worcester. 
ota tei A ere? ACADEMY.—56th 
Yea ion for any college or 
scientific school. Cy ei ridineced admirably 3 
Ample play grounds. D.W. ABEROROMBIB, At 





Micuican, Kalamazoo. 
CHIGAN FEMALE y mena ma 
Bept. 11, 90. Coll rancagoein Mal 
wy cee of tady, a i Fine advantages in 
team 
foe catalogue No. H. Mine % - x Elevator. Sond 





Micuiean, Detroit, 15 and 17 Winder Street. 
; DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
opens September 17, 1890. Home and Day De- 
partments. Intermediate and Collegiat> Preparatory 
Courses. Address Mrs Mary Exin Wuirron, 
Frepericx Wuitrox, Principals. 





New Hampsuree, Portsmouth. 
A. 0. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES reopens 2th, 1890. 
hing | Rater place fi fof x school could scarcely Ty in 
New England.” 





New Hampsuireg, Franconia. 

DY ACADEMY, Franconia, N. H. 

Thorough preparation for College, Scientific 
School, or Business. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. ‘Superior facilities for the study of Science, 
Lavguage, and Mathematics. Standard high. School 
endowed. $150 will meet all necessary expenses for 
school year. Send for catalogue. 

Rev. Frepericx W. Egnst, Principal. 





New Hampsuieg, Exeter. 
HE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY, Exeter, N. = 


I begins September 10, 1890. ¥ 
pr sere and information apply to the Gina” 





urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 
For circulars address 
Mrs. BissE11, 
Miss Braprorp, 
60 Plymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 





New Jerszy, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Se 4. Preparation f 1 
a spaciaty, Pupils bomitted to Vacanr, Wellesley, 
allt an ont enrticae “knazeee'e: a, 
Canotive M. Gerrisu, A.B. 





New Jersey, Jersey City. 
D®4EE BUSINESS COLLEGE, by 
reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study, isthe school of schools. Cata- 
logue “* A’? will be sent to all applicants. 
Wu. E. Draxg, Principal 





New York, Franklin. 
ELAWARE LITERARY INSTI- 


TUTE. Fall term begins Tuesdav, September 2, 
1890, Classical and English. Catalogues. 
Cuartes H. Verritu. Ph D. Principal. 





New York, Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Course of as equal to that of the best Colleges, 
including Classica]. Scientific, and Special Courses. 
Superior advantages in Music and Art. Buildiog with 
modera im Begempente ; poston by steam and fur- 
nished wi ical Observatory, 
Museum, and Art Gal lery. " ‘Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress Rev. Cuas. Van Norpen, D.D., President. 








New Yor, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
in ye ntmente Toons Wi nd Bu the 
appoin 
illustrated logue. Jon. ag" Kine, D.D., Pres. 





New Yorx, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL.—A Prepar- 
atory School for Boys. Sixth year begins Sep- 
tember 24. $450 per annum. 
Joux M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 








New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE.—Estab- 
lished 1844. College preparation a specialty; 
Famil I for bo “acho 
tn << 


Cc 
A. A. Cuamuzrs, A.M, 


New Jensgy, Elizabeth. 
Mine M. M. HUNT will reopen Sept. 


ae the school formerly known as Miss Ranne: *. 
French Boarding an and Day School 
Foal ye tn Girls. Send for x 








New Jensey, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE FOR 
reopens September 17, 1890. Admits to 


GIRLS 
Sah int Wellesle by certificate. Principal, Miss 
K. Hoo Classical cal Course, Oxford, Eng. ad. 





New Jzrsgy, Mount Holly.: 
Moust HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS. Near Philadelphia. Healthful, 
helpful, homelike. Education with formation of char- 
acter. A Pre Eagiioh and Business Courses. 
$350 pe: Hungry Wateraprt (Yale), Prin. 





New Jerszy, Newton. 
WTON (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
A Superior Home School for Boys. Best m 
Bion alt and sani surrousdingn — feet ao 


ure, dry, orating. 
logue. ih 7 WILson, Pam 





New Jenszy, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schools, or Business. 
E. H. Coox, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 





New Jzunszy, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. J., 
will reopen Sept. 24th. Students prepared for college. 





New Yorx Crry, New York, 525 Park Avenue, 
corner of Sixty-first Street. 

A CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 

sand other for the Harvard Examinations, Bar- 

for women ; number lin limited 

tion to Eo elocution, 


speci 
and oes culture; Delsarte System employed. 
ulars, f =r oye Adress 





Mass.; i 
ea Packer Institute ac 3 Backs Jas. 
oa ak ead pie the Brearley School 
for for Cite, Brooklyn ; 


itis. Goaree i Gsnfcld. N.Y; , FrederigR. Coudert 
) J 
LL.D., N. - Gratield 6 Stedman, X.Y. “ 


New York, Claverack. 
LAVERACE (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 


Hupson River Instirurs. Healthfully and beau- 
tifuily located in the Hudson River or Valley. Affords 
ape advantages for thorough and 

to young men and women. 





ion to y areful ve eens 

given bya ro tate faculty ‘Mt exp experienced p ageeere 

d teache si- 
cal culture. A’Conservatory of Music —r Art es 


. t. 15th. 
GE ee 





New Yorr, New York, 1.961 Madison Avenue. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Unusual advantages for pas em pupils. Certifi- 
onte Rae to Sane her Colleges. Re- 
opens Oct. 1. Miss North end M Mise Barnes, Principale. 





New York, Chappaqua. 
Crore. Order» MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


e —- Order me for 1890-9] and piet- 
Among the hills, # miles from New York. 





New York, New York, 802 Broadway. 
RACE HOUSE TRAINING-SCHOOL 
FOR DEACONESSES. Visitor, the Rt. 
Rev. the Fishop of New York; Warden, the Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Huntington; Dean of Faculty, the Rev. 
Haslett McKim, Jr. School year opens ret Wednes- 
day in October. For circulars containing full iafor- 
mation, a) apply to Mrs. A. T. Twine, Secretary, Grace 
House, £02 Broadway, New York. 








New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and 


Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Will reopen Sept. 17. Miss M. W. Metoa.y, Principal. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
RVING INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Armagnac, Ph.D., Principal. 





New Yorx, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 
A Young Ladies’ Family and Day Schoo! 
42d year. College preparation. Circulars by 7 
Samus, Weis Buck, A.M. 





New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
ISSES A. and M FALCONER PER- 
RIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 244 Lenox 
Avenue. Twelfth year begins Sept. 30. Boarding 
pils, 8600. ty and eight-reading instruction +4 
Damrosch. College preparatory course. 





New York, Brooklyn Heights. 
Iss KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S 


Home anv Scuoon. Highest Art, Musical, and 
Academic advantages. Address 160 Joralemon Street. 





New York, New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenues. 
SS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. Reopens Oct. 1. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
SS BULKLEY’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
Wednesday, September 17. 





New York. Brooklyn, 147 Montague Street. 
| MRS. DE SAUSSURE. 
Boarding Pag oo mew of tte Packer Coliegiate 


Institute. Pupils received also for Literature and 
Art. Circul.rs sent on application. 





New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 
NORTH GRANVILLE, N. Y. A first- 
class boarding-schoo! for ladies. High course of study. 
Ample grounds. yous furnished. Healthy loca- 
tion ns Sept. 10. Rev. LaRoy F. Grirrin, A.M., 





New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 





a illustrated euaone of 71 address 
Col. C. J. Waient, B.8., . Superintendent. 
New Yorn, New York City. 


UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 





For other Educational Advertise- 
ments see page 185. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Tare are as yet no signs of the adjournment of 
Congress ; the session may be prolonged into the 
autumn. But the long absence from home, the 
exhaustion of an exciting session, and the terrible 
heat are evidently telling on the members of both 
Houses. Absenteeism has become so common as to 
interfere seriously with the transaction of business, 
and to call forth from the leaders of the majority 
very emphatic protests. The Democrats naturally 
have no interest in prolonging the session, and the 
“Tribune” reports that nearly one-half of the 
Republican members of the House are paired with 
absent Democrats. Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that the leaders of the House 
find it difficult to keep a majority in attendance. 
It is unfortunate that such important measures as 
the Tariff bill and the Lodge Election bill cannot 
be brought up early in the session. In the nature 
of things such measures are debated at length in 
the house in which they originate, and by the time 
they reach the other house the session is far spent, 
interest has greatly subsided, and the measure no 
longer receives the kind of discussion it would have 
had earlier in the session. It is now August, and 
the Tariff bill is still being debated in the Senate. 
A decided difference of opinion is known to exist 
between leading Republicans, and it is very uncer- 
tain as to what will be done. In the meantime 
everybody is eager to leave Washington, the heat 
having become well-nigh intolerable, and nobody is 
in a fit temper to discuss or modify so important a 
measure. It may not be possible to remedy this 
defect in our legislative arrangements. The sym- 
pathy of the country is certainly with its repre- 
sentatives who are struggling with complicated 
questions with an August sun blazing on the Capi- 


tol. 


cd * 
* 


There is undoubtedly great difference of opinion 
in the Senate respecting the wisdom of the National 
Election bill, and there is increasing probability 
that the bill will not be acted upon at this session. 
The division of opinion among the Senators repre- 
sents a division which extends through the entire 
North and West. Many of the leading Republican 
newspapers have pronounced against the bill, and 
there is apparently a growing sentiment that in any 
event it would be unwise at this late hour of the 
session to push through so important and revolu- 
tionary a measure. So far as we are able to judge, 
asmall group of politicians are the only persons 
who are actively urging this measure. There is 
reason to believe that if the opinion of leading North- 
ern educators in the South, who are giving their lives 
to the work of educating the negro and fitting him 
for citizenship, could be taken it would be adverse 
to the passage of any such bill. Many of these 
men, who are far better qualified to judge of the 
need or of the inefficiency of such a measure than 
the politicians who are urging it, deprecate ear- 
nestly any such legislation and declare that its 
adoption would set back all real progress toward 
a final adjustment of the race question. One of 
the most succinct statements of the argument 
against the bill was made by President Harrison 
only four years ago: 

‘*] have looked hopefully in the old times to the forcible 
intervention of the General Government in their defense. I 
have thought that it might be possible, under that stringent 
legislation which Congress adopted, by the forcible interven- 
tion of the Federal authority, to protect them in those rights 


of which they were so cruelly deprived. But I have ceased 
to have faith in the possibility of that intervention in their 


behalf, constituted as this Government is, with its complex 
organization of Federal and State Governments, independent 
within certain limitations. In the States, and in the tribu- 
nals which they establish, and in the venue where the offenses 
are committed, crimes against the colored people must be 
tried. Of necessity, the successful vindication of the rights 
of these people fails unless there is a sentiment in the local- 
ity where the offenses are to be examined into and punished 
that reprobates and condemns them.”’ 


If these words had force four years ago, they 
have greater force now. Since that time there has 
been steady progress, not only in the education of 
the negro, but in the education of Southern opinion. 
Education is the only radical remedy ; legislation 
would produce only a surface irritation. 
* gen 

For the first time in twenty years a National bank- 
ruptcy bill has passed the House of Representatives. 
Of the one hundred and seventeen affirmative votes, 
but twenty-one were cast by Democrats. Of the 
eighty-four negative votes, but twenty-one were 
cast by Republicans. Yet the division upon the 
bill was rather one of sections than of parties. The 
Republicans who were against it came exclusively 
from States west or south of Ohio, and the Demo- 
erats who favored it came almost exclusively from 
the States east of Ohio. The division, therefore, 
was between the creditor and the debtor sections of 
the Nation. In some quarters the measure has been 
attacked as a severe one against debtors. It per- 
mits a merchant to be forced into bankruptcy upon 
failure to pay an open account within sixty days 
after written demand, or the suspending and not 
resuming payment of commercial paper for fifteen 
days. Nevertheless, the measure is one which 
ought to be supported, because, with rare excep- 
tions, it is only dishonest debtors and preferred 
creditors who can suffer from its provisions. The 
clauses which relate to the giving of preferences are 
exceedingly well drawn. Any transfer of property 
made within four months before the filing of the pe- 
tition of bankruptcy is declared to be a preference, 
if the person to whom that transfer is made has 
any reasonable cause to believe that a fraud upon 
this act was intended.. When a transfer is not 
made in the ordinary course of a debtor’s business, 
this fact is deemed prima facie evidence of fraud. 
By these clauses it is guaranteed that all creditors 
shall share alike, the dishonest ones having no ad- 
vantage over the honest ones, and the greedy and 
rapacious ones who are willing to attach a debtor's 
property the moment he seems to be in difficulty 
having no advantage over those who are willing to 
grant him extensions. In this way the law isa 
help to honest retail merchants, and it still further 
helps them by lifting from their shoulders the 
insurance which they now pay to wholesalers in ad- 
vanced prices to make good the losses which dis- 
honest retailers occasion. 


* * 
* 


The revolution in the Argentine Republic has 
subsided as suddenly as it broke out. For a time 
the rebels seemed to have everything their own 
way. At Buenos Ayres not only did they have the 
better of the street fighting, but the ships of the 
navy which were in the harbor joined the revolu- 
tionary movement, and shelled the town. This 
was a measure cruel and contrary to the well- 
recognized principle of international law that 
notice should be given in time to permit non- 
combatants to leave a city threatened with bom- 
bardment. The slaughter was horrible and great; 
it is said that a thousand were killed and five thou- 
sand severely wounded in the forty hours’ siege of 
the city. Whether the barbarity of this act turned 
public sentiment, or whether, as some say, the revo- 
lutionists found themselves short of ammunition, is 


not clear. At all events, their leaders accepted 
the terms offered by President Celman, and hostil- 
ities ceased—at least for the present. Celman has 
issued a manifesto which boasts of the prosperity, 
peace, and security of his Government, and which 
has shocked public sentiment by its ignoring of 
the gravity and horror of the recent events. Mean- 
while the financial condition of the country con- 
tinues unsatisfactory and even critical. It is 
asserted that there have been illegal and nefarious 
issues of bonds and paper money which should 
have been canceled ; the management of the Na- 
tional Bank (which is to the Republic much what 
the Bank of England is to Great Britain) has been 
wretched ; and speculation in gold and in all kinds 
of credit securities has been reckless and almost 
ruinous. A thorough reorganization of the finance 
department of the Government is absolutely neces- 
sary; and it seems certain that, whether by revo- 
lution or by peaceable means, the present Govern- 
ment must be either reformed or done away with. 
Fortunately, as we said last week, the material re- 
sources of the country are rich and abundant, and 
it is believed that the country may recover from 
even such deplorable mismanagement, extravagance, 
speculation, and perhaps peculation, as that to which 
it has been subjected. 


* * 
* 


No little dissatisfaction has been created in East- 
ern and Southern Germany by the steady absorp- 
tion of place and power by Prussia. Prussia has 
never been popular with the other German States, 
by whom she has been generally regarded as 
aggressive, overbearing, and arbitrary, militarism 
having long been identified in the German mind 
with the Prussian State. When the other German 
States entered the confederation which constitutes 
the German Empire, they expected to maintain a 
certain amount of independence, especially in the 
management of their armies. Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wurtemberg, and the other small States anticipated 
the complete military control of Prussia only in 
case of war. The policy of the Prussians has been 
to consolidate the Empire by putting Prussians 
everywhere in command of German forces, and so 
insensibly, but effectively, absorbing the smaller 
States in the confederation. The troops of these 
States are now commanded by officers sent from 
the Prussian War Office, who receive their com- 
mands directly from the Emperor. Any protest 
against this extension of Prussian influence is 
promptly and decisively disposed of. Not long ago 
a Wurtemberg officer was cashiered for declaring 
that, between the orders of the King of Wurtem- 
berg and the Prussian General in command of the 
Wurtemberg army, he should prefer those of the 
King. “ 


* * 
* 


One of the most important steps yet taken in 
accordance with this Prussian policy has been the 
suppression of the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury and the substitution of an Imperial Min- 
ister of Finances—an action which is interpreted 
as indicating the imposition of direct taxes for mil- 
itary purposes in addition to the indirect taxes to 
which the Imperial Treasury has heretofore been 
limited. A new system of taxation will probably 
involve the creation of a new bureau of revenue 
officers, and thus another occasion will be fur- 
nished for the disposition of Prussian agents 
throughout the Empire. The new Minister of 
Finance is Herr Miguel, who was known years ago 
as one of the leaders of the Socialist party and as 
the personal friend of Karl Marx. He is reported 
as having said in the early part of his career that 
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a Republic “is the only form of government worthy 
of educated and noble-minded men.” He is still 
sufficiently sympathetic with his former friends to 
oppose vigorously the anti-Socialist law, but he has 
become a thoroughgoing morarchist and a leading 
authority on questions of finance and political 
economy. He has recently held the office of Chief 
Burgomaster of Frankfort, and his relations to the 
Emperor are probably indicated by the fact that 
in speaking of him the Emperor described him as 
“my man.” It is believed that the new Minister 
will exercise a great authority in the councils of 
the Empire, and there are many who think that he 
will entirely overshadow the new Chancellor. 
* _ * 

The, English House- of Commons has at last 
passed a Directors’ Liability bill by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The bill makes directors pecuniarily 
responsible for any misrepresentation in the pros- 
pectuses and reports issued by them. Misrepresen- 
tation is not confined to the statement of things 
that are false. The neglect to state important 
things which are true is made equally the basis for 
action to recover damages. In the House of Lords 
it is believed that the measure will be seriously 
altered, but it is not thought that the Lords will 
dare to change its fundamental principle. The 
lending of their names to all sorts of financial 
enterprises is now one of the most profitable privi- 
leges of the English nobility. Last year a 
“Tirectory of Directors” was published in Eng- 
land which contained the names of twelve thousand 
five hundred men of social or political distinction, 
whose names appear as the directors of one or more 
corporations. It was estimated that the average 
remuneration of each of these was in the neighbor- 
hood of one thousand dollars. The new bill fastens 
upon these directors the responsibility which ought 
to attach to the power which they wield. Against 
the measure it is urged that it will prevent men of 
capital from assuming the responsibility of director- 
ships. But the English public, like the American, 
is no longer to be silenced by such an objection. 
No law has ever yet erred on the side of severity 
toward the managers of great enterprises. When 
we have had a few laws under which it is found 
that the managers are growing poorer and the 
small stockholders growing richer—that the little 
fish are eating up the big ones, instead of the big 
fish eating up the little ones—then it will be time 
enough to protest against measures increasing the 
responsibility of directors for the losses which they 
occasion to ignorant investors. 


* * 
* 


The code recently agreed upon by the Anti- 
Slavery Conference at Brussels has been made 
public, and contains long and detailed directions, 
chiefly for the guidance of officials charged with 
the duty of putting down slavery. It binds all the 
great Powers in Africa to unity of action in treat- 
ing slave-catching or slave-dealing as penal offenses. 
Under this code any slave becomes free as soon as 
he sets foot on a European war-ship, and any agent 
of a European Power may liberate any slave whom 
he finds on shipboard. There is to be established 
at Zanzibar a central office from which the effort 
to suppress slavery will be directed. Sales of arms 
to slave-catchers are rigorously prohibited. In the 
exactness of its provisions and their comprehensive- 
ness this code appears to be, and undoubtedly is, 
an honest attempt to suppress the abominations of 
slave-dealing in Africa. It will undoubtedly be 
respected by all the Powers, except, perhaps, Por- 
tugal. In any event, it is a decided step forward. 


* * 
* 


The assertion, attributed in an “interview” in a 
sensational newspaper to Li Hung Chang, the 
Premier of the Chinese Cabinet, that China was 
about to begin a course of retaliation upon the 
Americans in China for our anti-Chinese legislation, 
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s made the subject of an interesting article in the 
current “ North American Review” on “ American 
Influence in China,” by the Hon. John Russell 
Young, formerly our Minister to that country. Mr. 
Chang has already repudiated the declaration, 
explaining that his remark was only that such a 
course would be perfectly logical and quite justified 
by the law of nations. In this all reasonable men 
will concur. Mr. Young’s article argues that the 
suggested retaliation would be practically impossi- 
ble. He shows that only the few Americans in the 
interior would be affected ; that most Americans in 
China are now under the protection of general 
international law, and that at all events the open 
ports—Canton, Tientsin, Shanghai, and other places 
—are “concessions,” under the supervision of foreign 
men-of-war, where no measure of retaliation could 
be applied to Americans that did not equally apply 
to other nationalities. Mr. Young further points 
out that the policy proposed would be fundament- 
ally repugnant to the Chinese. They are not, he 
says, an aggressive people, and he quotes a signifi- 
cant utterance of a distinguished Chinese statesman 
to whom he had suggested that an outlet for Chi- 
nese energy could be found in colonization in 
Borneo, New Guinea, or the Congo region. ‘“ My 
people,” said this statesman, “do not create civili- 
zation; they follow and live upon it; they were 
never intended to make empires as you have made 
them.” It does not matter much, we think, whether 
Mr. Young is or is not correct in his statement that 
the whole “literature of invective and remon- 
strance” in regard to our treatment of the Chinese 
comes from. British sources as an expression of dis- 
appointment at losing a valued trade—that of 
emigration—which is carried on almost wholly from 
the British island of Hong Kong; right is right and 
wrong is wrong, whoever may be benefited or may 
lose thereby. A more suggestive part of Mr. 
Young’s article is that describing the growth of 
American influence in China—the influence devel- 
oped, as he says, by a succession of gifted gentle- 
men, including such men as Caleb Cushing, our first 
Minister to China, Burlingame, Robert M. McLane, 
Seward, Dr. Williams, and others. That this influ- 
ence should be endangered and perhaps altogether 
destroyed by such measures as our Exclusion bill, 
and, perhaps even more than by the bill, by the 
rough and insulting manver in which that} and 
other measures were rushed through—this is one, 
and not the least, of the punishments which our 
violation of international comity and fairness has 
entailed. 


* * 
7” 


Mr. Walter Besant has lately given English 
readers a pretty full account of the character and 


' object of the English Society of Authors. No asso- 


ciation of just this kind exists in this country, and 
it seems probable that in one point, at least, it is 
not so much needed here as across the water, for 
Mr. Besant tells us that in all London there are 
not more than a dozen publishers with whom pub- 
lishing is anything more than a system of robbery. 
The swindle usually lies in the form of a contract 
drawn up by the publisher himself, and accepted 
by the author without proper examination. These 
contracts often contain ingenious traps by which 
the author finds his reasonable and proper share of 
the profit made from his book slip away from him 
to the publisher’s strong chest. In this country 
such dealing as this between publisher and author 
is, to say the least, very uncommon. We think 
that it would be found that the relations between 
almost all of our noted authors and their publishers 
are not only profitable but agreeable to both sides. 
The London Society makes a business of overseeing 
the contracts of authors, and of advising them as 
to the fairness and real meaning of contracts which 
they are asked to sign; and, according to Mr. 
Besant’s statement, the aid thus rendered to literary 
men is of very serious and substantial value. The 
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Society has some six hundred members, with Lord 
Tennyson as its president, and many famous 
authors on its council. Its leading principles are 
stated thus: “ Literary property is created by the 
author, and belongs at the outset to him; it mast 
be held as sacred as any other kind of property ; 
what the author is entitled to is, after the payment 
of the cost of production and the publisher’s agency 
and labor, all the remaining proceeds.” Of course 
this last clause is somewhat indefinite, as the whole 
question in each case is, What is the true value of 
the publisher’s agency and labor? ‘We are glad to 
learn from one of Mr. Smalley’s letters in the 
“Tribune ” that Mr. Besant has been writing on 
the international copyright question in a more mod- 
erate and reasonable way than has been used by the 
“Saturday Review” and other bitter dealers in 
invective. Mr. Besant, says Mr. Smalley, urges 
a recognition of the noble efforts in behalf of copy- 
right made by the leading men, the men of culture, 
in the Eastern States. These men, he tells his 
British readers, include all the authors of America, 
all the; honorable publishers, and a great number 
of editors. The opponents of the bill were Western 
farmers, who knew nothing about literature, liter- 
ary property, authors’ rights, or anything else 
except their own local interests. And he boldly 
says that the views of the British world with 
respect to literary property are not much more 
enlightened than those of the ignorant Western 


farmer. 


* * 
* 


The action of the Trustees of Amherst College in 
selecting Dr. Merrill E. Gates, President of Rut- 
gers College, as the successor of Dr. Seelye was 
not umexpected. It has been known for some time 
that President Gates’s name has been under serious 
discussion. Following so closely on the election of 
Dr. Gates by the Oberlin Trustees, the action of the 
Amherst Trustees is certainly a very high recog- 
nition of the work which Dr. Gates has done 
in the educational world. That work is well known 
to our readers. Although still in his early prime, 
Dr. Gates has had a considerable and a very suc- 
cessful educational career. Eight years ago he was 
called from the Albany Academy, where he had 
spent twelve years, to the presidency of Rutgers 
College. Those eight years have been years of 
notable progress, the energy and executive ability 
of the President having borne fruit in a very ma- 
terial enlargement of the scope of the College. Dr. 
Gates combines thorough professional training with 
that kind of practical ability now demanded of 
heads of large institutions. He is a man of decided 
force of character, of strong, clear grasp of ethical 
questions, an incisive and effective speaker, and in 
sympathy with many public causes. He has been 
an eminently useful member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. He is a man of conservative 
temper, but alert, keen of perception, and with 
decided popular instincts and sympathies. 

* * 
* 


GrneERAL News.—lIn Salvador, General Rivas 
led his army of 3,000 men against the capital, 
which was undefended on account of the main 
army having marched to meet the forces of Guate- 
mala; General Ezeta, however, rapidly returned to 
the city, fought a bloody battle with Rivas’s force, 
put down the revolution, and shot Rivas; the 
captured insurgents—mostly Indians—were reoffi- 
cered and sent to the frontier to aid in fighting 
Guatemala. The latter country is itself under- 
going a slight revolutionary disturbance; it is 
believed that other South A merican powers will pro- 
test against Guatemala’s proposed absorption of San 
Salvador.—tThere has been rioting in Van and 
Moosh in Turkish Armenia; the Armenian Patri- 
arch at Constantinople has resigned ; the Turkish 
Government has called out its reserves.——lIt is 
reported from Samoa that the natives are seriously 
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discontented at the delay in putting into operation 
the form of government agreed on in the recently con- 
cluded treaty between Germany, the United States, 
and Samoa.— Kemmler, the condemned murderer, 
is to be executed by electricity at Auburn some day 
this week—unless some new loophole of legal delay 
is discovered. It is asserted that another Nihilist 
plot to kill the Czar has been discovered, in which 
several officers of rank were involved; it is also 
rumored that a plot has been unearthed to explode 
a mine on the railroad over which the Emperor 
William of Germany was to pass on his visit to 
St. Petersburg. Emperor William is now in 
England.———The Archduchess Valerie of Austria 
was married on Thursday of last week to the Arch- 
duke Francis Salvator. It is stated that the 
Russian Government has decided to enforce the 
edicts of 1882 against the Jews ; if this be done, it 
will lead to a large emigration of Jews to this 
country; our Emigration Commissioners declare 
that they will in such case strictly enforce the law 
forbidding the entrance of immigrants junable to 
support themselves or altogether unprovided with 
means. 














A FAMILY PAPER. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION is first and fore- 

most a family paper, because it believes that 
whatever influences the family influences the com- 
munity; to reach the nation you must first get 
admission to the family. Older than Church or 
State, the Family furnished the germ and model 
for all organized society, and it remains the 
fountain-head of power. Whoever diminishes its 
sanctity diminishes by so much the purity and 
authority of all spiritual and social government ; 
whoever increases its influence and deepens the 
reverence which attends it, strengthens by so much 
the foundations on which organized society rests. 
The historic authority and the contemporary value 
of the family are truisms in our habitual speech, 
but what is needed by every generation is.a fresh 
and vital recognition of these great facts. The 
things which are most familiar and most necessary 
are often the very things which we undervalue ; 
they are so much a part of the natural order into 
which we are born that we hardly take thought of 
them at all. To feel profoundly the sanctity, 
beauty, and rich possibilities of the family is to 
put one’s self in the way of getting the most and the 
best out of life. 

There is one side of family life which very few 
people develop with adequate intelligence and 
thoroughness. Most fathers and mothers love their 
children with the love which counts sacrifice a 
privilege, but how few make the home life the first, 
the wisest and richest 6f all educations! Parents 
fail te give and children to receive a priceless train- 
ing, simply from failure to realize with what ex- 
haustless variety and interest the life of the home 
may minister to the moral and intellectual growth 
of the children. We forget the acuteness of all 
the senses in childhood, the quick receptiveness, the 
keenness of observation; we forget that these 
bright eyes take note of all our doings, these quick 
ears drink in all our sayings, these alert minds 
receive constant and ineffaceable impressions of us 
day by day. More than any teacher, deeper 
than any school, we write ourselves on the hearts 
of our children; if we are wise, charitable, 
full of generous aims, rich in intellectual interests, 
our children breathe the highest intelligence 
in the very air which sustains them; they begin 
with an education which the best schools can only 
supplement and enlarge. Character, manners, 
purity of taste, beauty of style, aptitude for high 
and fine accomplishments, are some of the things 
we can give our children with little effort on our 
part and without consciousness on their part. 
There are tables where children hear day by day 
reports of the world, discussions of current news, 
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pictures of travel, sketches of character, bits of life- 
drawing which are more to their young and eager 
intelligence than any study of later years can 
possibly be ; there are libraries where children are 
made familiar with the best that has been thought 
and said among men, at a time when the best be- 
comes a permanent standard for them, and beauty 
and truth in thought and word are henceforth their 
personal possession. 

There is no place which demgnds such intelligence 
as the home, because there is no other place where 
the opportunities of influence are so great and the 
results of influence so permanent. There are 
homes in which every hour is husbanded and every 
occasion used ; there are others in which the love is 
as great, but the opportunities are missed because 
of lack of thought. 

To make the most of your home for your chil- 
dren, make the most of it for yourself. An 
ignorant mother cannot send out intelligent chil- 
dren, nor an indifferent or uninteresting father 
alert and capable children. Make yourself intelli- 
gent for the sake of your children; read, study, 
listen, think, that you may bring variety, knowledge, 
and resource into their lives. If you have no time for 
these things, make the time; give them less money 
and more brains, less furniture and more books 
and pictures. Beware of the love which feeds the 
body and starves the mind, which creates appetites 
and suffers the world to satisfy them. The Chris- 
tian Union conceives of the home as the first and 
greatest of all the schools; to which no knowledge 
is alien, in which no art or skill or culture 
or accomplishment is out of place. It places 
the home before the State, the church, the 
university, because all these great formative influ- 
ences depend on the home for their purity and 
value; without the home they could not be. 
Not until fathers and mothers feel that the home 
is a church, a -government, a university, will they 
understand that as priests, statesmen, teachers, there 
is no work so greatand noble as theirs. The home is 
a place of repose and refuge, butit is above all things 
a place of preparation and growth. Keep it bound 
fast to the world by the breadth and variety of its 
life ; interpret the world to those who are in it by 
your own intelligence; report all the news there; 
explain all current events ; tell the daily history of 
occurrence, exploration, discovery ; make the best 
books and the best pictures the familiar companions 
of your children. So The Christian Union con- 
ceives of that first and greatest of all opportunities 
which we call home ; and so, week by week, it en- 
deavors to bring the great world of God and men 
into every household. 








LUX MUNDI. 


ye publication of a book with the above title! 
has created no little theological interest in 
England, and must be regarded as a notable sign 
of the times. It may almost be called a child of 
the Tractarian movement, yet is characteristically 
different from the “ Tracts for the Times,” and 
marks the progress which has been made in the 
religious thought of England since 1833. It is 
edited by the Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, 
and its authors are most of them of Keble College 
or Pusey House—a sufficient evidence that they 
belong to what is known as the extreme High Church 
party in the Church of England ; yet their theology 
is a very distinct departure from that of the same 
party half a century ago. These writers would have 
then found as little toleration for their breadth from 
Drs. Pusey and Newman as did Maurice or Kings- 
ley. The very title of the volume, and still more 
its sub-title—“Studies in the Religion of the 
Incarnation ”—marks the progress which has been 
made since then, and emphasizes the fact that the 
movement of High Churchism is no longer, if it 
ever was, a movement toward Rome, What is the 
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light of the world? “Reason,” replies the ration- 
alist and individualist. ‘Each man’s reason is his 
sole guide; each man’s consciousness his inner 
light.” This is the doctrine of Martineau’s last 
volume, “ Authority in Religion.” Each man is 
his own authority. “The Church,” replies Rome ; 
“the Hierarchy set apart by God, and appointed 
by successive ordinations from the days of Peter te 
the present time.” This doctrine reaches its con- 
summation in the Papal Infallibility declared by 
the Vatican Council. “Christ,” replies the Evan- 
gelical believer; “Christ in the individual con- 
science, for he is the light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world; Christ in his Church, 
the called of every Nation, the body of Christ, the 
temple of the Living God ; Christ in his Word, in 
the Four Gospels, in the apostolic interpretations 
of his message afforded by those of his own time 
who stood nearest to him.” This last is the doctrine 
of this book. Christ is Lux Mundi; his religion 
is “The Religion of the Incarnation.” 

The thoughtful reader will observe what neces- 
sarily follows from this answer; namely, that the 
Word, the Church, the individual Reason, must be 
reconciled. There are not three messages, there is 
but one message ; as there are not three authorities, 
but one authority. The Word must be reconciled 
with the Reason; the Church with both. There 
must be a unity in Christian truth; and the whole 
revelation of Christ’s will and purpose and thought, 
as read in his Word, as interpreted by the Church 
and as the result of its controversies, must be rec- 
oncilable to Reason, since Reason also is the voice of 
Christ in the soul, as history is the voice of Christ 
in his Church and the New Testament is the voice 
of Christ in his inspired prophets. This concep- 
tion more than necessitates toleration ; it involves 
a spiritual perception of truth concealed behind the 
partialisms and adumbrations which we call error ; 
compels us to believe that every branch of Christ’s 
Church has witnessed to some truth, and has been in 
error only or chiefly in thinking that its fragment was 
the whole. If we could only have the wisdom to 
see that the Church, like Paul, has known in part 
and prophesied in part, we might also have the 
breadth of vision and the constructive skill out of 
all these fragments to evolve gradually the per- 
fected whole, and to see in them all manifestations 
of a Religion of the Incarnation—a Christ growing 
in human consciousness and in his Chureh, as he 
once grew in Nazareth, in stature and in wisdom 
and in favor with God and man. 

We enter here into no detailed criticism of this 
book. It is a conglomerate ; its twelve chapters 
are the work of eleven different authors. They are 
of different merit, and from widely different points 
of view. The chapter on “The Atonement,” for 
example, presents substantially the familiar forensic 
view, and is to our thought not so suggestive nor so 
spiritual as the much briefer and less elaborate 
essay on “ The Problem of Pain.” But a common 
purpose animates all the writers. It might be ex- 
pressed in terms almost the opposite of those of Pius 
IX., as an expression of the truth that it is the duty 
of the Church to reconcile itself to modern thought. 
And a common method also unites them. They 
seek this reconciliation by seeking the spiritual 
underneath the formal and intellectual, believing 
that it is analysis which divides, and spiritual 
perception which unites, us. We are not pre- 
pared to say that we should accept the theology 
of this book as to either the Church or the sac- 
raments, but an Independent of the Independents, 
unless he was a radical Quaker, would hardly 
object to Professor Paget’s definition of sacraments : 
“ By the Sacramental system there is meant the 
regular use of sensible objects, agents, and acts, as 
being the means or instruments of divine energies, 
the vehicles of saving and sanctifying power.” 
What Christian believer can doubt that the sacra- 
ments as object lessons are, or at least may be, such 
yehicles, howeyer he may think that there is danger 
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of fastening the attention on the mere vehiele, and 
forgetting what it conveys ? 

As a sign of the real progress of theelogy toward 
greater spiritaality, greater unity, greater practi- 
cality, more of Christ and less of scholaeticism—in 
a word, toward religion—this volume will rank with 
the famous “ Scotch Sermons ” of a few years ago— 
the one indicating that progress in the Charch of 
England as the other indicated it in the Presby- 
terian Church. 








RIGHTEOUS COVETOUSNESS. 


OVETOUSNESS of things is always bad; 

covetousness of qualities is always good. If 

you see a man has some thing, do not want it unless 

you have earned it. But if you see a man has a 

quality that is good, covet it as much as you like 
and try to get it. 

There is some one who speaks well in the prayer- 
meeting, and you never have spoken im the prayer- 
meeting: covet the gift of speech. There is some 
one who teaches in the Sunday-school, and all the 
heads of the pupils are bowed round about her as 
she teaches: covet the gift of teaching. There is 
some one in the church who is skillful in adminie- 
tration and wise therein: covet the ability to ad- 
minister. There is some one whose judgment leads 
the church: covet like wisdom and judgment. 
The stories are familiar how men who have had 
this spiritual covetousness have won the gifts. We 
all know, for instance, the old story of Demosthenes 
with the pebbles in his mouth; and we all know 
how Henry Ward Beecher, when he was a boy, 
spoke with such thickness of utterance that his best 
friends could not tell whether he was talking English 
or Choctaw, as one of them said; and we all know 
how, when Dr. Tyng made his first extemporaneous 
address, he broke down completely and had to re- 
tire in confusion, and his wife said, “Stephen, I 
hope you will give it up, and recognize the fact that 
you can never be an extemporaneous speaker,” and 
how he would not give it up, but worked on until 
he became one of the best extemporaneous pulpit 
orators in the land. Be ambitious Christians— 
ambitious to have the best gifts and to be equipped 
forthe best work, and, above all, to stir up the gift 
that is in you, to find out what power you have, 
and to develop and enrich it in the largest possible 
measure. 

But there is something that is better than doing, 
and better than thinking. The farmer speaks of 
soil as rich soil. Why? Are there any flowers 
growing on it? None. Anycorn? None. Any 
fruit? Not a bit. Rich soil, because there is in 
that soil a capacity for corn, for wheat, for future 
harvests. And a rich soil is a more important ele- 
ment in a good farm than the harvest that grows 
out of the soil. Aim to be rich in your soil—rich 
in the fundamental elements of your character, out 
of which thinking grows, out of which doing grows, 
out of which grows equipment of every kind. Be 
rich in your love. Mothers are afraid lest they 
idolize their children, lest they love them too much. 
No! you can never love your children too much. 
Christ has not come into the world to lessen human 
love. Who ever knew a husband that was worse 
for loving his wife with a profound and whole- 
hearted affection? Aim to be rich in hope. Do 
not be held back by fear of optimism. The men of 
hope have won the world’s victories. Hope is the 
ark that has carried humanity on the bosom of the 
storm through all the centuries. Aim to be rich in 
joy. ‘My cup runneth over,” says David. He 
had got more than he could hold. Blessed are the 
Christians whose cup runs over. They are really 
no better off than Christians whose cups are empty ; 
they live in no better houses, have no better homes, 
are surrounded by no better friends. The one cup 
leaks; the other is always full. There are some 
Christians whose bounding life pours out from their 
overflowing hearts, so that you cannot come into 
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their presence without feeling the benediction 
which makes them blessed. Fuller of meaning are 
these old Anglo-Saxon words which we toss from 
off our lips without realizing their meaning. Hope- 
ful, joyful, peaceful Christians mean almost noth- 
ing ; but hope-ful Christians, peace-ful Christians, 
joy-ful Christians, and love-ful Christians—FuLL 
of love and hope and joy and peace—may mean 
much to us. Your God isa full God and a rich 
God. Turn to your Bible and look at the words 
“rich,” “abounding,” and “abundantly.” You 
will find there is a great deal more there about the 
riches of God than about the riches of men. “ Rich 
in mercy,” “Rich in grace,” “Rich in glory,” 
“ Rich in wisdom,” “ Rich in long-suffering.” How 
many kinds of riches are attributed to God! You 
have a rich God: draw richly from him, and be a 
rich son of God. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


Walt Whitman somewhere charges himself with in- 
consistency and then relieves himself of the imputa- 
tion by admitting it boldly and ascribing the fault to 
the largeness of his nature and the multitudinosity of 
his moods. 

‘* Do I contradict myself ? 
Very well, then, I contradict myself : 
I am large—I contain multitudes.” 
The Spectator recalls the thought with interest this 
summer, for he too has been inconsistent. Having for 
four or five successive years devoted a brief vacation 
to far-away rambles through the woods and over the 
mountains, and preached vigorously the benefits and 
delights thereof, he looked forward this year to a 
sojourn in a single quiet spot, which circumstances had 
determined for his outing, with a feeling of commingled 
resignation and dissatisfaction. But the resignation 
has turned to enthusiasm and the dissatisfaction to de- 
light, and the Spectator is prepared to admit that he 
has learned something—or is it merely an evidence of 
on-creeping age that he has found pleasure in simple 
rest? There is certainly a good deal of enjoyment for 
a tired man in pure idleness, if it be not too long con- 
tinued. To feel that one may lie abed as long as he 
chooses—having an accommodating landlady who pro- 
vides his breakfast whenever he gets up ; that he is not 
obliged to go off on an excursion unless he makes the 
effort to get one up—which he doesn’t intend to do ; 
that he can “lazy around” and, with a clear conscience, 
look at other folks work with a will; that he can lie 
out on the grass in the sun on cool days and sleep like 
a dog, and swing in a hammock under the shade of a 
tree on the hot days and dream of sweet doing-nothing 
—and then wake from his doze and do it; that he can 
retire at night with the blissful assurance that there’s 
nothing on hand to-morrow to disturb his repose with 
the thought of exertion that can’t be put off—these 
things make one aware that he has in him chords of 
pleasure which past experience has left unswept. They 
suggest the thought that perhaps, after all, the folks 
who cast anchor in a quiet harbor and stay there dur- 
ing the summer may be doing their best, and that it’s a 
good thing for anybody to do, once in a while. In- 
deed, the Spectator is inclined to think that Mother 
Nature ought to have given us the hibernating privi- 
lege of the bears, and that if tired human nature could 
crawl off to some hollow tree in the deep, cool woods 
and sleep a month during the hot weather, more bene- 
fit would result from this “inning ” than from all the 
“ outings.” 
Neg, 

Not that the Spectator has had this latter privilege, 
much as he thinks he would like it; he is too restless an 
observer to remain inactive very long. The scene be- 
fore him is one that invites inspection, then contempla- 
tion, then investigation. He is seated in an open tent 
pitched on a hill which tradition says was used as a recon- 
noitering point by the ever-famous Washington some six 
score years ago. If tradition is for once correct, the 
Revolutionary General looked off on what seems a 
beautiful lake shut in by high bluffs at one end and 
rolling hills at the other, with meadowland and forest 
on either side, but what is really a broad expanse of the 
Hudson, narrowing at either end. Tradition is an 
unsafe guide, especially with regard to figures like 
Washingion, as is illustrated by the story of a fine old 
tree almost within rifle shot of the Spectator, which is 
known as the “‘ Washington tree,” from its reputed asso- 
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ciation with the General, but which a very well informed 
resident remembers to have been only a neighbor of the 
“Washington tree” of his early days, the original tree 
having been cut down fifty years ago. It may well be, 
however, that this old hill has felt the heavy tread of 
Washington’s heels, for it farnishes a good and safe 
outlook upon Stony Point, where now glimmers a 
peaceful lighthouse on the site of the old fort which 
once saw the charge of Mad Anthony Wayne and his 
gallant Continentals. A stroll over the old battle- 
ground results in the discovery that the Republic has 
forgotten one of the most brilliant exploits of the war 
that made its existence possible. No monument is there 
telling of the brave men who laid down their lives 
fondly expecting their heroism to be remembered and 
appreciated by the later generations, and their burial 
place is noteven marked. No inscription tells where 
the old fort stood or when the battle was fought, and 
the need of such an announcement was evident from the 
fact that the Spectator was apparently the only person in 
the vicinity who remembered that the day of his visit was 
the anniversary of the battle. “The bones of the Sons 
of Liberty, fallen in the great struggle for independ- 
ence, now lie mingled with the soil of every State from 
New England to Georgia, and there they will lie for_ 
ever”’—unmarked and unhonored, most of them, to our 
shame be it said, the orator might have added. In 
our day of vast bequests, cannot some patriot leave a 
few thousands to the werk of honoring the unknown, 
unfamed heroes who cemented with their blood the 
foundation stones of the American Republic ? 


* * 
* 


Among the unknown heroes of a later day, the Spec- 
tator came across one last week whose modesty was 
so great that his next-door neighbor in a gossipy little 
village did not know of his deeds, but who had per- 
formed an exploit in the late war that probably had no 
parallel. This man was an orderly in General Hof- 
mann’s division of the Army of the Potomac, and had 
served from the beginning of the war up to August, 
1864, his time expiring in September of that year. 
After some sharp skirmishing one afternoon near Wel- 
don River, he saw in a field where the enemy had been 
a stand of colors, which he thought had been aban- 
doned, and, wishing to secure such a memento to take 
home with him when his time was up, he rode over to 
get it. The colors were further off than he sup- 
posed, and he found it necessary to cross a ravine to 
get to them. Plunging down the declivity, he saw be- 
fore him a Confederate regiment lying in ambush. 
For a moment he was undecided whether to turn his 
horse and take the chances of escaping a shower of 
bullets, or to throw up his hands and surrender. Then, 
remembering how near he was to the Union lines, 
he suddenly determined to capture the regiment! 
Riding up to the Colonel, he saluted him and said, 
‘General Hardee orders this regiment to follow we 
up the ravine.” The Colonel, deceived by the simi- 
larity of the orderly’s uniform to that of his own regi- 
ment, and by the unfaltering assurance of the man, at 
once gave the order, and the regiment fell into line 
following the orderly, the Colonel meanwhile convers- 
ing carelessly with him, and*being assured the battle 
was going “about right.” The solitary Union pilot 
kept his hand on the trigger of his pistol, determined, 
if suspicion should be aroused, to make a desperate 
resistance rather than surrender himself to the death- 
in-life of a Southern prison-pen. In a few minutes, 
however, the Union artillerymen opened fire on the 
now exposed regiment, and the greater part stampeded. 
The orderly, notwithstanding, succeeded in bringing 
into the Union lines the Colocel and twenty-one of his 
men, having thus gone into the enemy’s lines and 
captured, single-handed, twenty-two ment “ Well, 
sir,” was the Colonel’s laconic remark as he saw the 
Union soldiers closing around him, and discerned the 
true colors of his captor, “ you have the best of me.” 
“TI believe I have,” was the equally nonchalant reply. 
For this act of gallantry the young hero received from 
Congress a medal, which was pinned on his coat by his 
General in the presence of the entire corps. “And 
that medal,” said Orderly Richard Smith, “ couldn’t be 
bought for all the money in this county, poor man 
though I am !” 


* * 
* 


Did the reader ever try to kill time on a rainy day 
during vacation by looking over the “ patent insides ” 
sent to the old homestead from the West by the sons 
who sought a larger field for their husbandry? The 
fun, however, is not usually found in the patent inside 
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or outside. That part of the paper is generally pretty 


well edited and printed. The unsuspecting reader, it 
is true, may be surprised at the absence of local finger- 
marks on the news, but that is not an unmixed evil, he 
may think. But the columns of local news on the other 
side—how they minister to that unsophisticated crav- 
ing to see one’s name in print! Sometimes a typo- 
graphical error adds zest to the remarks about “ our 
rising young townsman, Ed Bates,” or “the genial and 
popular John Jackson,” as in one “local” which the 
Spectator noticed, which began: “Dr. Smith, who is 
widely known as one of the most killful of our physi- 
cians,” the s having disappeared, with the usual de- 
pravity of inanimate things—or shall we say with a 
divination of the truth wholly unusual? And the ad- 
vertisements—sometimes they are still more pregnant 
with local secrets. One amusing “ad” which the Spec- 
tator came across began with a startling “ hurrah line” 
about Furniture, and continued : “ UNDERTAKING ! 
Having purchased a Funeral Car, it being the only 
one in the county, and having been in training the past 
winter, learning how to conduct myself as a gentleman, 
I shall be prepared to wait on you in a style inferior to 
none. JOHN BEMAN.” The next issue of the paper 
contained an advertisement of a rival coffin merchant 
ending thus: “ Boss John, it is kinder hard on you that 
you had to live to be an old man before you went under 
a training master ‘learning how to be a gentleman.’ ” 
Such the amenities of village life in this age of com- 
petition ! 





POLICE AND POSTMEN ON STRIKE. 


By Wit1iiam CLARKE. 


N notable contrast to the successful dock strike 

of last year has been the complete failure of the 
strikes this summer of the police and postmen of 
London. Nay, there was even almost as great a 
contrast!between this signal double collapse and the 
almost simultaneous success of the gas workers at 
Leeds. People who are not acquainted with the 
labor movements of London may be excused for 
being bewildered by these totally different issues 
to movements which seem on the surface to be all 
alike. I may, therefore, do some service in stating 
just why some of the London police and letter- 
carriers struck, and why their strike failed. 

On the whole, I should be inclined to sympathize 
very warmly with the postmen, and to withhold 
my sympathy from the police except upon the one 
point that the two movements had in common— 
the defense, viz., of the right of union among em- 
ployees to improve their condition. Social improve- 
ment in a democratic country is impossible if we 
deny the right of the workers to combine. Under 
an autocratic or aristocratic régime we may con- 
ceive the ruler himself initiating reform, as in the 
case of the present German Emperor. But ina 
democracy such as this country practically, though 
not theoretically, is, all reform must come from 
popular pressure acting on the agents of govern- 
ment; and this pressure cannot be felt unless the 
right of combination be freely accorded. It is for 
this right that the Irish people are fighting against 
Mr. Balfour; and it was for this right that the 
policemen and the postmen contended against the 
authorities which attempted to destroy their union. 
Though in both cases increased pay and shorter 
hours were demanded, these two matters became 
ultimately subordinate to the question whether 
there should be a right among police and postmen 
to combine; and whether, in treating with them, 
their superiors should frankly recognize their com- 
binations. 

So far, then, all genuine reformers will be at one 





- with both police and postmen. But justice com- 


pels me to say that the police have very little fur- 
ther case for public sympathy. Their hours may 
be long, but they are not so long as those of tens 
of thousands of poor toilers in London; while 
their wages, for necessary but after all purely non- 
productive work, might well be envied by multi- 
tudes who know not where next week’s supplies 
are coming from. Considering that a policeman’s 
clothes are found him, and that he is allowed a 
retiring pension, which, however small, is yet some- 
thing to which far more useful workers can never 
lay claim, it may fairly be contended that, as things 
are, he is not so very badly off. 

Besides, the police who struck work may be held 
to have reaped as they had sown. My readers 
may remember the famous Trafalgar Square dis- 
turbance of November, 1887 ; when, acting in an 
utterly illegal and most reprehensible way, the com- 
missioner of police prevented a political meeting 
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from betng held where political meetings had been 
regularly held for upwards of thirty years. I wit- 
nessed the whole scene from every point of view, 
and Ihave never seen such shocking and unex- 
ampled brutality as the police displayed that day 
to the pou of London. And no section of the 
police behaved worse than that which patrols the 
west-central part of London. Curiously enough, it 
is this very section, or a part of it, which has been 
foremost in this strike; and the measures they 
dealt out to the people in 1887 have been dealt out 
to them in 1890. I must confess to a sufficient modi- 
cum of the old Adam in my composition to see a 
certain poetic justice in baton blows being dealt out 
to police who were themselves batoning the people 
not so very long ago. The police force in this dis- 
trict, as all over London, has been lately recruited 
from the country districts, partly through political 
agencies of the tory stripe; and many of the 
younger men in the force are of the stuff that bul- 
lies and rowdies are made of. Dressed in a little 
brief authority and encouraged from headquarters, 
not a few of them have of late years created more 
disturbance than they have quelled. Perhaps they 
can now feel some sympathy with the men and 
lads whom they beat and kicked (as I myself saw 
them) when the latter were engaged in substan- 
tially the same struggle for a better lot in life as 
themselves—and with far more reason. 

The case of the postmen is different. There is 
no class in the community more deserving in the 
main. I will not say there is no class which works 
harder for less wages; unhappily there are only 
too many. But the postmen’s pay is in all con- 
science bad enough; while the fact that they are 
public servants renders their employers, the people, 
guilty of “ sweating” in their public capacity. To 
show what a London letter-carrier has to do, I will 
quote from a case actually recorded in the “ Daily 
Telegraph.” This man has to be in the office at 
five in the morning for sorting, and starts on his 
first round at half-past six. He is in the “ city,” 
where there are deliveries of letters going on practi- 
cally all day; and he tells us he has to climb every 
day up no fewer than seventy staircases—the tall, 
steep staircases of city offices and warehouses. There 
must be no unpunctuality, no mistakes, no grum- 
bling; and for this work the weekly wage of six 
dollars is paid. And while he is doing this work 
at this poor pay, ten times six dollars are being 
“ earned ” (?) by the men at whose offices he calls, 
in successful stock exchange operations. Ought 
such a condition of things to be tolerated? Surely 
not. 

It must be remembered that, by keeping down 
expenses, the British post-office makes a very big 
surplus of from twenty to thirty million dollars 
every year. This policy is not determined by the 
Post-Office itself, but by the Treasury, which has a 
control over all the fiscal arrangements of the Post- 
Office. The Treasury never, by any chance, shows 
economy where the idle and well-paid, the loafers, 
the hangers-on of royalty, the princes and princesses, 
are concerned. The desire for economy always 
happens to come in when the poor men ask for a 
little more. The postmen contend, with unanswer- 
able logic, that wages might be increased all round, 
and more men employed, and that yet the Post- 
Office might more than pay its way. But the 
Treasury, which can sanction the waste of thou- 
sands of pounds in firing silly salutes to a barbarous 
monarch like the Shah of Persia, pretends that it 
cannot afford to pay higher wages to letter-carriers, 
or relieve them of their lengthened toil. 

That it is the postmen’s right and duty to com- 
bine in a union against this disgraceful “ sweating” 
must be evident to every one who admits the prin- 
ciple of labor unions at all. But the postmen’s 
union was denounced by the Postmaster-General, 
spies and informers were sent to its meetings, and 
postmen were reprimanded, deprived of promotion, 
and even dismissed, for being actively concerned in 
the agitation carried out by the union. Notwith- 
standing this, it may be asked, why did not all 
postmen stand together, and thus, aided by outside 
sympathy, enforce their demands? The answer is 
very simple. The greatest factor in the labor prob- 
lem in this as in other countries is the unorganized 
laborer—so poor that he is willing to work for the 
barest trifle, so wanting in esprit de corps that he 
cannot conceive the idea of working for a common 
end. He is an individualist pure and simple, and 
is ready at any time to take the bread out of an- 
other man’s mouth. When these people, unem- 
ployed or precariously employed, abound ir their 
hundreds of thousands, they can always be bought 
up for the merest trifle. The Post-Office had at its 
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disposal thousands of “auxiliaries,” paid at the rate 
of from $2.50 to $3 per week; and it is with the 
aid of these men that it has temporarily: broken 
down the Postmen’s Union. 

But it may be urged that, if combination among 
postmen can thus be broken down by officials who 
are responsible, directly or indirectly, to public 
opinion, it is incredible how dock laborers, with 
scarcely any organization at all, came to win such a 
victory as they did last year. Was there not the 
same cheap labor to fall back upon? Why did the 
one strike succeed and the other fail? This, of 
course, is a fair question, the answer to which 
divides itself into two heads. 

In the first place, there is not a John Burns or a 
Tom Mann to be picked up on every street corner. 
The leader of the dock laborers is little short of a 
genius—a man: of force, tact, insight, and moral 
enthusiasm. On the other hand, the police strike 
was in the hands of a few ignorant, inexperienced, 
hot-headed, and undisciplined young men, aided on 
the quiet by the violent section of the Socialist 
party, who held the absurd delusion that it was 
possible to produce sudden administrative paralysis 
in London. When I say Socialist, perhaps Anar- 
chist would be the more fitting term. For the 
orderly, rational, peaceful Socialism which is gain- 
ing ground in England these people would try to 
substitute methods borrowed from the Parisian tra- 
ditions of 1794, which, whatever we may think of 
them in Paris at that time, are now as obsolete as 
they are useless. The walls of the capitalist Jericho 
will assuredly not fall at the sound of the trumpets 
of Anarchism.: Better any government, nineteen 
out of every twenty men say, rather than no gov- 
ernment at all. As for the Postmen’s Union, it 
has been led by a young man of whom I will merely 
say that, able as he is undoubtedly, he is primarily, 
in my humble judgment, an adventurer who desires 
to use the labor movement for ulterior political 
ends. This, of course, is the rock on which so 
many labor movements split. Clever men take 
them up, not necessarily in a dishonest way, but 
with very mixed motives. 

In the next place, these two unions of policemen 
and postmen, thus organized and led, undoubtedly 
threatened the general public. They not only bearded 
their own specific superior authorities, which, of 
course, they had a perfect right to do, but they 
told the public in effect that if their demands were 
not conceded, public order and commercial inter- 
course would alike be endangered. “See,” they 
practically said, “we hold you in our grip. If we 
don’t gain our ends your streets and houses will be 
the prey of robbers, and your correspondence will 
be all cut off.” Mr. Mahon, secretary of the Post- 
men’s Union, said publicly at an out-of-door 
demonstration that he and his followers defied the 
public as well as the authorities. How different 
from John Burns, who welcomed the aid and money 
and advice of all classes of the community, and got 
them, too! He worked on the line of least resist- 
ance with a clear, cool head, and succeeded as the 
result. These other leaders, on the contrary, have 
aroused multitudes against them ; and their threats, 
which cannot be enforced, are thus rendered ridic- 
ulous. The lesson is clear. Public services exist 
for the public, and not merely for the particular 
persons who serve in them; and the public will 
and convenience must rule in the last resort. Po- 
licemen have no more right than presidents and 
prime ministers to ignore the general welfare and 


‘sentiment of the public. Salus populi suprema 


lex ; that should be the democratic maxim. Of 
course this maxim should never imply or involve 
the ill-treatment or the insufficient payment of a 
single public servant, and on this account I regret 
deeply that the underpaid and overworked post- 
men’s movement has not been completely successful. 
Still more do I regret that the postal authorities in 
crushing the Postmen’s Union have dealt a very 
heavy blow at the principle of labor combination, 
which may be felt by other trades-unionists. That 
is indeed a serious and unwelcome fact, which adds 
another to the many crimes against popular free- 
dom committed by the Salisbury ministry. But. 
considering all the circumstancer, I am not sur- 
prised at the fiasco in which both strikes have been 
involved. To threaten officials and public when 
thousands of men can be had at three shillings a 
day is not good policy, to say the least. Evidently 
the great pressing need is for such a reduction in 
the hours of labor as will absorb unemployed labor 
and render very ill-paid and precariously employed 
labor next to impossible. That is the true policy 
or workingmen the world over. 
Lonvon, England. 
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THE RECENT REACTION IN JAPAN. 


By rue Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. 


f° several years previous to 1889 the relations 

of the foreign communities to the Japanese peo- 
ple, never very happy, had been rapidly improving. 
Even the opposition on the part of the average 
foreigner to all schemes for bringing their com- 
munities under the jurisdiction of the Japanese 
authorities, up to that time so intense, and which 
too often found expression in bitter invective against 
the Japanese and the advocates of their cause, 
seemed to have almost entirely passed away. The 
new treaties which last year were ready for ratifica- 
tion were thought by their framers to be suited to 
this improved state of feeling. 

These proposed treaties contemplated the con- 
tinuance of extra-territorial jurisdiction in certain 
districts immediately adjacent to the present treaty 
ports for the space of five years, but all foreigners 
outside those limits were to be placed completely 
under the jurisdiction of the Japanese Government. 
As a guarantee, however, of an equitable adminis- 
tration of justice, a clause was inserted which 
pledged the Japanese Government to appoint a 
certain number of foreign judges, who should be 
detailed for service in all cases to which foreigners 
might be parties. ‘This provision was to be in force 
for fifteen years. This clause caused the failure of 
the treaty. No sooner did its purport become 
known than there arose an excitement such as 
Japan had not seen for many years. It was 
looked upon as a gross insult to Japan. An 
acquaintance of mine, a most intelligent man, who 
has traveled abroad somewhat extensively, expressed 
the general feeling when he said: “ The old treaties 
were made when Japan was altogether without ex- 
perience in such matters, and it was no disgrace to 
her to be deceived ; but now she knows the relations 
which subsist between the various countries of 
Europe and America, and it would be an insup- 
portable disgrace for her to accept a new treaty 
embodying such a distrust of her judicial arrange- 
ments.” 

He and those who agree with him are ready to 
suffer indefinitely the hardships of the present 
arrangements rather than incur the responsibility 
of any change short of the complete abandonment 
of the present odious system. They insist upon 
their right to all the privileges enjoyed by the fore- 
most nations of the world in their relations to one 
another. In the opinion of some of the best friends 
of Japan, those who are responsible for this 
opposition movement have made a very grave 
mistake, for, whether spontaneous or not in its ori- 
gin, the movement has been fostered by politicians 
for party ends. 

Perhaps this particular arrangement was un- 
necessary, yet few who understand the situation 
believe that it would be possible now, or for many 
years, to negotiate such a treaty as the Japanese 
desire. There must be some provisional arrange- 
ment which may serve as a bridge between the 
old and new régime, and this bridge must take 
the shape of a special scheme for the admin- 
istration of justice. There exists among the 
foreign residents a profound distrust of the Japanese 
police system, especially as regards its relation to 
the judiciary. The control of more or less compact 
foreign communities in Japan by the native author- 
ities must be attended with serious difficulties. 


These communities are not and cannot soon become: 


an integral part of Japanese society. They are 
not amenable to Japanese public opinion. In the 
main, the residents are well educated, intelligent, 
and law-abiding, but their point of view as regards 
governmental questions is, and must be, often quite 
different from that of the Japanese. The system 
of justice must recognize this state-of affairs, and 
‘provide that a certain part of the judiciary, at least, 
shall be composed of men who can appreciate this 
difference of view. There are those who believe 
that even in the case of the Chinese in California 
it would be better if, by a special arrangement, 
they could be under the control of a corps of prop- 
erly selected Chinese officials—that the result would 
be a more efficient government, less irritating to 
the Chinese and more satisfactory to the American 
citizens about them. It is true the two cases are 
widely different, but they are alike in this—that, in 
both, two races with diverse social and political in- 
stincts are brought together, races which are so far 
solid toward each other as to seriously lessen the 
efficiency of the ordinary forms of government. 
The difficulty in Japan does not appear insurmount- 
able. Under a well-considered provisional arrange- 
ment the solidarity of the foreign communities 
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could be easily broken up and the way opened for 
placing the foreign residents on the same footing 
as the Japanese. There is, however, reason to fear 
that any such cutting of the Gordian knot as the 
younger men of Japan advocate would cause much 
irritation. Probably such ultra-radical treatment 
would lead to frequent diplomatic interference and 
delay the real settlement far beyond the time con- 
templated by the rejected treaties. The excitement 
produced by the prolonged discussion of this question 
has pervaded every class in society. The young men 
especially are in a state of feverish excitement, and 
lose no opportunity to resent what they regard as the 
arrogance of foreigners. The Japanese have had 
and still have good cause for complaint in this re- 
gard. Too many of the foreigners are arrogant. 
One notice to be found on many of the gates to 
foreign compounds, to the effect that all Japanese 
must enter by the back door, has been the starting- 
point of many a tirade against foreigners. Under 
this sense of irritation it is not strange that the ex- 
citable young men should be guilty of harsh con- 
duct toward foreigners. In one case a most devoted 
friend of Japan, whose demeanor is always urbanity 
itself, by a most natural inadvertence brought upon 
himself the charge of discourtesy, and was at once 
set upon by a crowd of students, slapped in the face, 
and finally stabbed in the cheek. The regrettable 
feature of the case was not so much the affair 
itself as the very feeble condemnation which it 
called forth from the Japanese press. Such inci- 
dents mean more in Japan than in most countries, 
because of the abnormal influence of young men 
upon the social and political life of the nation, 
ic now constitutes a source of grave danger. 
OKYO. 








AN UNDISCOVERED ISLAND. 
III. 


Be not afraid ; the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again ; and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open, and show rithes 
Ready to drop upon me ; that, when I waked, 

I cried to dream again. 


HEN the sun rose the next morning, we rose 
with it, eager to explore our little world 
about which the sea never ceased to sing its mighty 
hymn of solitude and mystery. There was some- 
thing impressive in the consciousness of our isola- 
tion; between us and any noise of human occu- 
pation the waters were stretched as a barrier against 
which all sound died into silence. There was some- 
thing enchanting in the beauty and strangeness of 
this tiny continent, unreported by any geography, 
unmarked on any chart save that which a few possess 
as a kind of sacred heritage, untraveled as yet by our 
eager feet. There was something thrilling in the as- 
sociations that touched the island with such a light as 
never fell from sun or star. With beating hearts we 
set out on that wondrous exploration. Who does 
not remember the thrill of the first discovery of a 
new world ; that joy of the soul in possession of a 
great new truth which passes all speech? There 
are hours in this troubled life when the mists are 
lifted and float away like faint clouds against the 
blue, and the great world lies like.a splendid vision 
before us, and “the immeasurable heavens break 
open to the highest,” and in a sudden rift of human 
limitation the whole sublime order opens before us, 
sings to us out of the fathomless depths of its har- 
mony, thrills us with a sudden sense of God and of 
the undiscovered range and splendor of our lives ; 
and when they have passed, these hours remain 
with us in the afterglow of clearer vision and 
deeper faith. Such hours are the peculiar joy of 
those who hold the key of the Imagination in 
their grasp and are able to unlock the gate of 
dreams,.or make themselves the companion of the 
great explorers in the realms of truth and beauty. 
These are the secret joys which people solitude 
and make the quiet days one long draught of in- 
spiration. 

In such a mood our quest began and ended. We 
skirted the beach ; we plunged deep into the recesses 
of the woods ; we stretched ourselves on the broad 
expanse of greensward in the shade of the great 
boughs; we followed the rivulet to the hushed and 
shadowy solitude where it issued from the moss- 

wn rock ; wherever we bent our steps the song 
of the sea followed us, and the day was calm and 
cool as with its breadth and freshness. The island 
had its own beauty; the beauty of virgin forests 
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and untrodden paths, of a certain fragrant sweet- 
ness gathered in years of untroubled solitude, of a 
certain pastoral repose such as comes to nature 
when man is remote; but that which gave us the 
thrill of something strangely sweet and satisfying, 
something apart from the world we had left, was 
not anything we saw with eye. All that was visi- 
ble was beautiful, but it was a loveliness not un- 
familiar ; it was the invisible continually breaking in 
upon our consciousness that laid us under a spell. 
We were conscious of something lovelier than we 
saw; a world not to be discerned by sight, but real 
and unspeakably beautiful to the soul. Even to 
Caliban the isle was “ full of noises ;” “sounds and 
sweet airs that give delight” did not escape his 
brutish sense. Sometimes “a thousand twangling 
instruments” hummed about his ears; sometimes 
voices whose soft music was akin to sleep floated 
about him; and sometimes the clouds “would open 
and show riches ready to drop upon” him. There 
was a sweet enchantment in the air to which the 
dullest could not be indifferent. It hovered over 
us like some finer beauty, just beyond the vision of 
sense, and yet as real, almost as tangible, as the 
things we touched and saw. 

Alone as we were upon the little island, we felt 
the diviner world of which that tiny bit of earth 
was part; we knew the higher beauty of which all 
that visible loveliness was but a sign and symbol. 
The song of the sea, breathed from we knew not what 
depths of space, was not more real than this melody, 
haunting the island and dropping from the air like 
blossoms from a ripening tree. Turn where we 
would, this music went with us; it mingled with 
the murmur of the trees; it blended with the 
limpid note of the rivulet; it melted in the 
breeze that swept across the grassy places. All 
day, and for many another day, we were conscious 
of a larger world of harmony and beauty folding in 
our little world of tree and soil; we lived in it as 
freely and made it ours as fully as the bit of earth 
beneath our feet. Through all our talk this thread 
of melody was run, and our very thoughts were set 
to this unfailing music. In those days the Poet 
wrote no verses; what need of verse when poetry 
itself, that deep and breathing beauty of the soul of 
things, filled every hour and overflowed all the 
channels of thought and sense! 

But if we were dumb in the hearing of a music 
beyond our mastery, we were not blind to the 
parable conveyed in every sound and sight ; in those 
delicious days and nights a great trath cleared itself 
forever in our minds. We know henceforth how all 
dream-worlds, all beautiful hopes and visions and 
ideals, are fashioned. They are not of human 
making ; they but make visible things which already 
exist unseen ; they but make audible sounds which 
already vocal unheard. He who dreams, sleeps, 
and another fills the chamber of his brain with 
moving figures; he who aspires, hopes, believes, 
unlocks the door, and another world, already fur- 
nished with beauty, lies before him. Our ideals are 
God’s realities. We build the new worlds of our 
knowledge out of the dust of worlds already swing- 
ing in space ; the stately homes of our imagination 
rise on foundations of the common earth. Pros- 
pero’s island was made of common soil ; flowers, 
trees, and grass grow on it as they grow about 
the homes of work and care. The same sea 
washes its shores which beats upon the coasts 
of ancient continents; over it bends that same 
sky which enfolds all the generations of men. 
Prospero’s island is no mirage, hovering unreal and 
evanescent on the far horizon; no impalpable 
phantom of reality floating like somestrayed flower 
on the lovely sea of dreams. It is as solid as the 
earth, as real as the soul that fashioned it. No 
miracle was wrought, no law violated, in its making. ~ 
Beautiful, true, and enduring, it lies upon the 
waters ; a haven for men in the storms that beat 
upon the high seas of this troubled life. That 
which is strange and wonderful about it is the 
music which forever hovers about it; that which 
makes it enchanted ground is the sound of voices 
sweet as the quietness of sleep, the vision of clouds 
ready to drop unmeasured riches! An island solid 
as the great world out of which it was fashioned, 
but sweet with heavenly voices and sublime with 
heavenly visions: such is the island of Prospero’s 
enchantments. 

And such are all true ideals, dreams, and aspira- 
tions. They have their roots in the same earth 
whence the commonest weed grows; but the light 
and life of the heavens are theirs also. In them 
the visible and the invisible are harmonized; in 
them the real finds its completion in the ideal. 
The common earth is common only to those who 
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are deaf to the voices and blind to the visions which 
wait on it and make its flight a music and its path 
a light. Out of these common things the great 
artists build the homes of our souls. Rock-founded 
are they, and broad-based on our motber earth ; but 
they have windows skyward, and there, above the 
tumult of the little earth, the great worlds Fon 2 
H. W. M. 








BEWICK’S TAILPIECES. 


By Austin Dosson. 


ETWEEN the years 1767 and 1785, travelers 
B going southwards to Neweastle along the right 
bank of the Tyne must frequently have encoun- 
tered a springy, well-set lad walking, or oftener run- 
ning, rapidly in the opposite direction. During the 
whole of that period, which begins with Thomas 
Bewick’s apprenticeship and closes with the deaths 
of his father and mother, he never ceased to visit 
regularly the little farm at Cherryburn where he 
was born. 

“Dank and foul, dank and foul, 
By the smoky town in its murky cowl,” 


is the Tyne at Newcastle, where he lived his work- 
ing life; but at Ovingham, where he lies buried, 
and whence you can see the remains of his birth- 
place, it still flows 


* clear and cool, 
By laughing shallow and dreaming pool,” 


like the river in the “ Water-Babies,” and one can 
easily conceive with what an eagerness the country- 
bred engraver’s-apprentice must have turned, in 
those weekly escapes from the great, gloomy man- 
ufacturing city, to the familiar sights and sounds of 
nature which had filled his boyhood with delight. 
To his love for them we are indebted for his best 
work; it was his intimate acquaintance with them 
that has kept his memory green; and even when he 
was an old man they prompted some of the most 
effective passages of those remarkable recollections 
which, despite their longueurs et langueurs, pre- 
sent so graphic a picture of his early life. “I 
liked my master,” he says; “I liked the business ; 
but to part from the country and leave all its 
beauties behind me, with which I had been all my 
life charmed in an extreme degree, and in a way I 
cannot describe—I can only say that my heart was 
like to break.” And then he goes on to show how 
vivid still, at a distance of sixty years, was that first 
scene of separation. “As we passed away, I 
inwardly bade farewell to the whinny wilds, to 
Mickley bank, to the Stob cross hill, to the water 
banks, the woods, and to particular trees, and even 
to the large hollow old elm, which had lain perhaps 
for centuries past on the haugh near the ford we 
were about to pass, and which had sheltered the 
salmon-fishers, while at work there, from many a 
bitter blast.” 

As an artist on wood, as the reviver of the then 
disused art of Xylography—a subject hedged round 
with many delicate and hair-splitting controversies 
—it is not now necessary to speak of Bewick. Nor 
need anything be said here of his extraordinary 
skill—a skill still unrivaled—as a delineator of 
those “ beautiful and interesting aérial wanderers of 
the British Isles,” as he styles them in his old- 
fashioned language, the birds of his native country. 
In both of these things, although he must always 
be distinguished, he may one day be surpassed. 
But as regards his vignettes or tailpieces (“tale- 
pieces” they might be called, since they always tell 
their story), it is not likely that a second Bewick 
will arise. They were imitated in his own day; 
they are imitated still, only to prove once more 
how rare and exceptional is the peculiarly individual 
combination that produced them. Some of his own 
pupils, Luke Clennell, for instance, working under 
his eye and in his atmosphere, have occasionally trod 
hard upon his heels in landscape; others, as Robert 
Johnson, have caught at times a reflex of his distinct- 
ive humor; but, as a rule, a Bewick tailpiece of the 
best period is a thing per se, unapproachable, in- 
imitable, unique; and they have contributed far 
more, these labors of his playtime, to found his 
reputation than is at first supposed. If you ask a 
true Bewickian about Bewick, he will begin by 
dilating upon the markings of the Bittern, the ex- 
quisite downy plumage of the Short-eared Owl, the 
lustrous spring coat of the Starling, the relative and 
competitive excellences of the Woodcock and the 
White Grouse; but, sooner or later, he will wander 
off unconsciously to the compressed pathos of the 
microscopic vignette where the cruel cur is tearing 
at the worried ewe, whose poor little knock-kneed 
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lamb looks on in trembling terror, or to the patient, 
melancholy shapes of the black and white horses 
seen vaguely through the pouring rain in the tail- 
piece to the Missel Thrush, or to the excellent jost 
of the cat stealing the hypocrite’s supper while he 
mumbles his long-winded grace. He will tell you 
how Charles Kingsley, the brave and manly, loved 
these things ; how they fascinated the young imagi- 
nation of Charlotte Bronté in her dreary moorland 
parsonage ; how they stirred the delicate insight of 
the gentle, pure-souled Leslie; and how Ruskin 
(albeit nothing if not critical) has lavished upon them 
some of the most royal of his epithets.’ 

“No Greek art is grander than the angry dog,” 
he says, speaking of a little picture of which an 
early proof, on the old rag-paper held by collectors 
to be the only fitting background for a Bewick, lies 
now before us. A tramp, with his wallet at his side, 
his tattered trousers corded at the knees, and his 
head bound with a handkerchief under his shapeless 
hat, has shambled, in his sidelong, furtive fashion, 
through the open gates of a park, only to find him- 
self confronted by a watchful and resolute mastiff. 
He lifts his stick, carved rudely with a bird’s head, 
the minute eye and beak of which are perfectly 
clear through a magnifying-glass, and holds it 
mechanically with both hands across his body, just 
as tramps have done immemorially since the days 
of the} Dutchman Jacob Cats, in whose famous 
“ Emblems” there is an almost similar scene. The 
dog, which you may entirely cover with a shilling, 
is magnificent. There is not a line in its bod 
which does not tell. The brindling of the back, the 
white marking of the neck and chest, to say nothing 
of the moral superiority of the canine guardian to 
the cowering interloper, are all conveyed with the 
greatest economy of stroke. Another tailpiece, to 
which Ruskin gives the epithet “superb,”’ shows a 
man crossing a river, probably the Tyne. The ice 
has thawed into dark pools on either side, and snow 
has fallen on what remains. He has strapped his 
bundle and stick at his back, and, with the fore- 
sight taught of necessity in those bridgeless days, is 
astride upon a long bough, so that if by any chance 
the ice gives way, or he plamps into some hidden 
hole, he may still have hope of safety. From the 
bows of the moored ferryboat in the background 
his dog anxiously watches his progress. When its 
master is safe across, it will come bounding in his 
tracks. The loneliness and utter silence of the spot, 
the bleak, inhospitable look of the snow-clad land- 
scape, are admirably given. But Bewick is capable 
of even higher things than these. He is capable of 
suggesting, in these miniature compositions, moments 
of intense excitement, as, for example, in the tail- 
piece to the “ Baboon” in the volume of “ Quadru- 
peds.” A vicious-looking colt is feeding in a 
meadow ; a little tottering child of two or three 
plucks at its long tail. The colt’s eye is turned 
backward; its heel is ominously raised; and over 
the North Country stile in the background a fright- 
ened relative comes rushing. The strain of the 
tiny group is intense; but as the little boy was 
Bewick’s brother, who grew up to be a man, we 
know that no harm was done. Strangely enough, 
the incident depicted is not without a hitherto 
unnoticed parallel. Once, when Hartley Coleridge 
was a child, he came home with the mark of a 
horse's hoof printed unmistakably upon his pina- 
fore. Upon being questioned, he admitted that he 
had been pulling hairs out of a horse’s tail; and 
his father could only conclude that the horse, with 
intentional forbearance, had gently pushed him 
back. 

We had omitted, in describing the tailpiece to 
the “ Baboon,” to mention one minor detail, signifi- 
cant alike of the artist and his mode of work. The 
presence of a strayed child in a field of flowers is 
not, perhaps, a matter which calls urgently for 
explanation. But Bewick leaves nothing unex- 
plained. In the shadow of a thicket to the left of 
the spectator is the negligent nurse who should have 
watched over her charge, but who, at this precise 
moment, is wholly engrossed by the attentions of 
an admirer whose arm is round her waist. Nor is it 
in those accessories alone which aid the story that 
Bewick is socareful. His local coloring is scrupu- 
lously faithful to nature, and, although not always 
an actual transcript of it, is invariably marked by 
that accuracy of invention which, as some one said 
of Defoe, “lies like truth.” Nothing in his designs 
is meaningless. If he draws a tree, its kind is 
always distinguishable ; he tells you the nature of 





1 Mr. Ruskin, it may be hinted, expounding the tailpieces 
solely by the light of his intuitive faculty, has sometimes 
missed the well-established traditional interpretations of 
Bewick’s work. 
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the soil, the time of year, often the direction of the 
wind. Referring to the “ little, exquisitely finished 
inch-and-a-half vignette” of the suicide in the 
“ Birds,” Henry Kingsley (of whom, equally with his 
brother Charles, it may be said, in the phrase of the 
latter, IZ sait son Bewick) notes that the miserable 
creature has hanged himself “in the month of June, 
on an oak bough stretching over a shallow trout 
stream, which runs through carboniferous lime- 
stone.” Sero sed serio is the motto which Bewick 
has written under the dilapidated, desperate figure 
whose dog, even as the dog of Sikes in “Oliver 
Twist,” is running nervously backwards and for- 
wards in its efforts to reach its pendent, motionless 
master. These mottoes and inscriptions, character- 
istic of the artist, are often most happily effective. 
Generally, like the Justissima Tellus of the vign- 
ette of the plowman, or the Grata sume of the 
spring at which Bewick himself, on his Scotch tour, 
is drinking from the “flipe ” of his hat, they sim- 
ply add to the restful or rural beauty of the scene ; 
but sometimes they supply the needful key to the 
story. In the tailpiece to the “ Woodchat,” for 
example, a man lies senseless on the ground. His 
eyes are closed, and his hat and wig have fallen 
backward. Is he dead, or ina fit, or simply drunk? 
He is drunk. On a stone hard by is the date 
“4 June, 1795,” and he has been toasting the birth- 
day of his Majesty George the Third. 

But clearness of message, truth to nature, and 
skill in compressed suggestion are not Bewick’s 
sole good qualities. He does not seem to have 
known much of Hogarth—perhaps the Juvenalian 
manner of that great graphic satirist was not entirely 
to his taste—but he is a humorist to some extent in 
Hogarth’s manner, and he is a moralist after the 
fashion of his day. He delights in queer dilemmas 
and odd embarrassments. Now it is a miserly fel- 
low who fords a river with his cow to save the 
bridge toll. The water proves deeper than he 
expected; the cow, to whose tail he is clinging, 
rather likes it; her master does not. Now it is an 
old man at a standstill on an obstinate horse. It is 
raining heavily, and there is a high wind. He has 
lost his hat and broken his stick, but he is afraid 
to get down because he has a basket of excited live 
fowl on his arm. Occasionally the humor is a 
little grim, after the true North Country fashion. 
Such is the case in the tailpiece to the “Curlew,” 
where a blacksmith (or is it a tanner?) looks on 
pitiless at the unhappy dog with a kettle dangling 
at its tail; such, again, in the vignette of the mis- 
chievous youngster who leads the blind man into 
mid-stream. Asa moralist, Bewick is never tired 
of exhibiting the lachrime rerum, the brevity of 
life, the emptiness of fame. The staved-in, useless 
boat; the ruined and deserted cottage, with the 
grass growing on the hearthstone, the ass rubbing 
itself against the pillar that celebrates the “ glori- 
ous victory ;” the churchyard, with its rising moon, 
and its tombstone legend—‘ Good Times, bad 
Times, and all Times got over,” are all illustrations 
of this side of his genius. But the subject is one 
which cannot be exhausted in many papers, for 
this little gallery is Bewick’s “criticism of life,” 
and he had seventy-five years’ experience. His 
final effort was a ferryman waiting to carry a 
coffin from Eltringham to Ovingham, and upon his 
death-bed he was meditating his favorite work. In 
a lucid moment of his last wanderings he was asked 
of what be had been thinking, and he replied, with 
a faint smile, that he had been devising some fresh 
tailpieces. 








DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE.’ 


By Apetine TRAFTON. 
pas 


Lode were signs of unusual activity at the 
Home. It was the first Saturday night in 
their new quarters, and Maria and Cynthia had 
been at work all day at intervals to make the 
one great gathering-place attractive. The two 
large rooms upon one side of the entrance hall 
had been thrown into one, the floor well scrubbed, 
and the walls covered with cheap, fresh paper 
of a cheerful pattern. This had been done before 
taking possession of the house. Then Dorothy 
had solicited her friends for books and pictures, 
not necessarily of a religious character. “I think 
we forget sometimes,” she said, “that the poorer 
classes have natures as many-sided as our own.” 
It was a truth she had learned from Maria, 
who had observed, in a homelier fashion, “‘ Don’t be 





1 Copyright, 1890, by Adeline Trafton Knox, 
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always stuffin’ ‘em with trac’s. The poor young 
things must have their bit o’ pleasure as well as 
you.” Dorothy had herself stood upon a step- 
ladder for a long hour to arrange these gifts. Some- 
body had knocked together a few book-shelves of 
pine. “Let me see; we might have a circulating 
library,” she thought, as she arranged the odd _col- 
lection, without much attempt at order, but with an 
eye to the contents of each volume. Mr. Hindlay 
had already looked them over. “Dickens? Yes; 
that is capital,” he said; “ but these are better than 
all,” as he took up volume after volume of reliable 
and popular magazines well bound. “And chil- 
dren’s books? Yes, let us have them, by all means. 
Some of the best sermons I ever heard were stories 
told to children.” Dorothy had smiled as she took 
up a volume of “Theological Institates” which 
some friend, more zealous than wise, had contrib- 
uted. ‘ But even this may find its use,” Edes said, 
taking the heavy books out of her hands. “ It will 
at least give an air of respectability to our book- 
shelves. There; now I really must run away,” 
when these had been put in place. “I have invited 
a friend to take tea with me at a restaurant down 
town, and,” consulting his watch, “ I really must be 
off to meet him. Let me do that,” taking the last 
armful of books and sliding them into their places. 
“‘ But I don’t like toleave youhere. You have done 
enough, and ought to go home. Leave the rest to 
Maria, and let me walk up the hill with you. Really, 
you are tired out,” he went on, in so sympathetic 
a voice that Dorothy, who only needed this touch 
of kindness, felt herself, to her shame, ready to 
break into tears. She had sunk down upon the low- 
est step of the ladder, her neat dress disarranged, 
her face hot and flushed, and her arms strained to 
the point of dislocation by their unwonted exercise. 
But at last the worst was over. The walls were 
literally covered with pictures, framed and un- 
framed. Over some of these Dorothy had hesi- 
tated. Her artistic sense was keen. But more 
than once Cynthia’s “ My! ain’t that pretty!” had 
decided the question. To please was, after all, the 
first requisite, and with the general tone of the 
selections even Dorothy was satisfied. Her satis- 
faction found expression in a sigh. “ Don’t pity 
me,” she said, trying to laugh, and looking more 
girlish and pretty than she knew in her rumpled 
state. “If you do, I believe I shall cry. I sup- 


pose it is ‘nerves,’” with a still more hysterical 


laugh which she managed to control; “ but I am 
not used to this kind of work. But, now that it 
is done, isn’t it almost pretty? And how well 
the wood engravings come out in the strong light 
of that window! I had been saving them up for 
months to take into the country to adorn some 
bare room where I might happen to be, but this is 
better.” She tried to rise, but her limbs seemed 
paralyzed. He held out both hands, and, taking 
hers, lifted her to her feet. It brought her face for 
an instant very near to his. What did she read in 
the eyes that suddenly seemed to look into the very 
depths of her own? The words which fall from 
the tongue may-be capable of many meanings ; but 
the thought which one surprises in the eye goes 
straight to the heart. Dorothy did not try to an- 
alyze this. It was but a flash—of what? She 
could not tell, but she was suddenly conscious that 
they were the only occupants of the great bare room. 
It was a relief to hear the click of Maria’s crutch 
approaching through the hall, and the opening of 
the door was like the letting in of daylight—dis- 
pelling what must have been an illusion of her 
senses. “Oh, Maria!” she began, with unneces- 
sary eagerness, “it is all finished, you see; and 
isn’t it a suecess! If we only had the furniture 
now !” 

“ The last of it has just come,” Maria responded. 
And as she spcke there was a thumping and bang- 
ing as of heavy articles being dragged and dropped 
and pushed through the hall, and a couple of men 
appeared in the doorway, marshaling a small army 
of chairs and tables. And such chairs and tables! 
‘‘T want little tables,” Dorothy had said to her 
friends, “and any number of them.” And at least 
a score had responded in tables of every known 
shape and size—round and square and three- 
cornered, or of architectural proportions indescrib- 
able. But the chairs were even more individual in 
their peculiarities. They lolled back upon low 
legs—for there was not a stiff, rectangular one 
among them—or they swayed upon easy rockers, or 
they presented tempting depths newly covered 
with gay chintz. If they were only cane-seated, 
they were softened of their asperities by a cushion, 
and brightened to suit the gayety of the occasion by 
a bow of ribbon at the back. Edes still lingered in 
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the doorway watching Dorothy, who, forgetting her 
weariness, was evolving a kind of confused order 
out of this suddenly erupted chaos. “Isn't this 
the ‘lap of luxury’ ?” he asked, with a laugh, as 
she arranged the furniture into cozy groups—a 
droll little table surrounded by three or four oddly 
assorted easy chairs. 

“TI mean it to be,” she responded, brightly. 
“Poor girls! they work the entire day the week 
through. It’s a pity if we cannot make their 
Saturday evenings a—a—” 

‘s Dream of paradise ;” Edes finished the sentence 
while Dorothy stood with her head upon one side 
regarding the effect of a new combination. 

“You may call it that if you please,” laughed 
Dorothy. 

“It is very evident that I am not to see you 
home; the situation is too fascinating to be aban- 
doned.”’ For Dorothy was still twisting chairs with 
an eye to the best effect. 

“Thank you, no; Maria will give me a cup of 
tea. It is so late now that I will not go home.” 
She thought with a sudden exquisite terror of the 
walk up the hill along the quiet, darkened streets. 
She could not possibly go with him, aud again the 
color ran up her face to the parting of her pretty, 
soft hair. 

“‘ Good-night, then,” Edes said, in a gentle voice. 
“ Try to rest for half an hour. Good-night, though, 
is hardly appropriate; I am coming back, you 
know.” But Dorothy only responded with a little 
nod. She felt brave and quite equal to the occa- 
sion with Maria and Cynthia standing by. 

“ Please, Miss Drake, where are the settees 
goin’ ?” Cynthia broke in to ask. 

“ Settees! Oh, we can’t have settees here; that 
would spoil the whole effect,” Dorothy responded, 
decisively. 

“ Mr. Jones, up to the brick church, has just sent 
em.” 

“Tt was very considerate of Mr. Jones,” Dorothy 
bethought herself to say, “but I am afraid it will 
seem like a church meeting if we bring them in and 
arrange them, as we must, in rows.” There was 
nothing wsthetic to be devised from lines of stiff 
wooden settees, and, even at the risk of offending 
Mr. Jones, Dorothy was inclined to object. 

“Perhaps some o’ the young men who are kind 
o’ bashful might like ’em down by the door,” Cyn- 
thia giggled. 

“ Perhaps they might,” Dorothy assented ; “ and 
yet we don’t want them to gather around the door, 
afraid to leave it. But it isn’t a bad suggestion, 
Cynthia. We'll sacrifice our prejudices to the 
extent of one.” And she helped Cynthia to put it 
in place, and then together they stood for a mo- 
ment to take in the whole effect. The old-fash- 
ioned windows opening upon the bare yard of the 
next house, though affording nothing in the way of 
prospect, gave a wide entrance to the late rays of 
the setting sun. They touched the neat walls, 
closely hung with pictures, each one of which, as 
Maria said, “told a story ””—suggestive pictures in 
which the artist had been seer as well as artist ; and 
they lit up the dark corners where the book-shelves 
were ranged. Upon the plain shelf at the top 
Dorothy had set two or three jars of coarse pottery, 
but of graceful shape. ‘‘ They will educate the eye,” 
she thought. For Miss Drake, in her more homely 
efforts to benefit her poorer friends, had not entirely 
lost sight of the True and the Beautiful. And as 
if this were not enough, these last, truant sun's 
rays had sought out and brightened every bit of 
color in thelongroom. The glowing mica windows 
ranged around the big stove were quite outshone by 
the touches of brightness in a strip of carpet here or 


a scarlet bow of washed-up ribbon there, or a hideous * 


tidy in orange and black, over which Dorothy had 
hesitated and shuddered, but which came out now 
into a charming bit of color. Maria came to join 
them, her handsome face settling into an expression 
of awe as she gazed. ‘ It’s fairly grand,” she said, 
holding in her breath. 

“ Don’t call it that, or I shall be in despair,” 
Dorothy said, quickly. ‘ But does it seem cheer- 
ful?” 

“Oh, awful,” Cynthia assented, with a convine- 
ing gesture of herchin. Once Dorothy would have 
corrected her, but now she only laughed. “ But 
we must not make it awe full. Is it homelike and 
pleasant, Maria?” 

“I don’t know about the homelike,” Maria 
answered, a shadow crossing the dark eyes as she 
turned to Miss Drake. “I ain’t seen much o’ 
homelike places. But it seems t’ me like the king- 
dom o’ heaven,” she added, simply. “You know 
it’s t’ begin on earth.” 
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“ Yes, I know,” Dorothy said, in a gentle voice, 
and meeting Maria’s eyes in a long look. They 
understood each other, these two women so out- 
wardly unlike. The same thought, the same 
desire, had stirred in each heart: “If we can 
only, in ever so small a degree, make it begin 
here !” 

But silence held no eloquence to Cynthia. 
Hindlay said we were to make you lie down.” 

“ And so I will for half an hour, but first Maria 
will give me a cup of tea.”” So Dorothy was led away 
to Maria’s own cozy corner of the house, and to 
which she had already, with Cynthia’s help, given 
an air of long inhabitation. It was only a portion 
of the square front room which had once been used 
as a shop for the sale of small wares. An old 
counter still remained, and a curtain of plain red 
calico divided it from the main part of the 
room. It was the so-called “ office” of the estab- 
lishment. Cynthia had brought slips of geranium 
and stephanotis from her home in Rockland to 
beautify its one window, and here, in a high chair, 
overlooking the outer room which was to be the 
restaurant, Maria sat in her moments of compara- 
tive rest, making buttonholes upon custom boots. 
She took up her sewing now from force of habit, 
as Cynthia, with an air of immense importance, 
bustled about making the tea. All their neatly 
prepared rooms had been taken already by lodgers 
from among the shoe factory girls, and there was 
speedy prospect of adding more beds to supply the 
demand. But in one of these dormitories Dorothy 
laid herself down to rest for a short half-hour, and 
then the three women who had this project so 
closely at heart gathered in the reception-room to 
await their guests. 

A lighted lamp had been placed in the center of 
several of the tables, and in the soft radiance 
shed by these the place seemed even more attractive 
than by daylight. Cynthia’s bright little face 
burned with excitement. “I b’lieve I hear ’em 
coming,” she said, with her head on one side to 
listen. But it was only the scraping of a passing 
foot upon the walk outside. They had not long 
to wait, however. First the girls who had taken 
rooms in the house came shyly down the broad, old- 
fashioned stairway to stand and gaze and admire, 
until Cynthia pulled them forward. “Do come 
in and get your places if you want ’em,” she’ said, 
“for I reckon there’ll be a rush to-night ;” and 
at that very moment they could hear a faint grind- 
ing of feet on the broad doorstone, with the rustle 
of garments and the sound of suppressed voices. 
The old brass knocker was raised, but before it 
could fall Maria had opened the door. “ Why, 
here you are,” she said, cheerfully, ushering them 
in. “ We began t’ think you were goin’ t’ take on 
fashionable hours. Sally Coles, don’t be standing 
outside there, with your cough. Step right in.’ 
But it was Cynthia who showed them to their 
places, remembering everybody’s name. Her cheer- 
ful chatter put each one at ease. She it was who 
found a high-backed chair for Sally Coles, whose 
cough gave her a pain in her shoulder, and a little 
old hassock to put under the foot of a girl with a 
lame knee. And when they were all settled to 
their minds—and what astonished and happy minds 
they were!—Dorothy pulled a bit of mending out 
of her pocket, as though it were the most natural 
movement in the world, and began to thread her 
needle by one of the softly burning lamps. Her 
fingers trembled a little. It was all such an ex- 
periment! And what if they should not feel at 
ease, and care to come to the Home provided with 
such anxious care! Market Street was very bright 
and winsome to the girls. The lights were blazing 
in the shop windows there to-night, and the side- 
walk was crowded with such as these. Oh, if she 
could only keep them here! Dorothy’s breath was 
like a prayer as she drew it in with the first stitch. 
One after another followed her example, shame- 
facedly dragging a worn garment out of some hid- 
den receptacle; for these Saturday evenings were 
to be partially devoted to good, honest mending. 
“Tt needs a patch, doesn’t it, like mine ?” Dorothy 
said to the girl beside her, with almost overstrained 
interest. “I know Maria has some pieces that 
will suit it well.” But it was Cynthia whose deft 
fingers were every where—who fitted the patch and 
guided the awkward hands, and covered many a 
clumsy seam with her own neat stitches. And 
after a while the voices, settling into a cheerful 
hum, broken by many an unrestrained laugh, as- 
sured Dorothy that her first Saturday evening in 
the new place was a success. There was a weekly 
fashion paper to be passed around and commented 
upon. Some of the good women of the stricter sort 
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who made up the board of managers had objected to 
this. “ But they are young,” Dorothy had pleaded 
for them; “they must think of their dress. They 
will give some of their little leisure to personal 
adornment. But even in this we can direct their 
judgment, perhaps, and help to form their taste.” 
So the paper, which was not entirely devoted to 
dress, went its rounds, the girls taking turns in 
reading aloud the editorials and selections which 
Dorothy pointed out. They were upon social 
usages, upon the opportunities the world offered to 
women of deft hands or active brains, and were 
penned, perhaps, for girls a step above these in the 
social scale. But Miss Drake was interested to 
see how quickly they grasped the point of the 
article. And their comments, though rudely ex- 
pressed at times, were always shrewd. On the 
lighter matters of fancy, or upon what the world 
calls culture, the girls were silent, but Dorothy was 
startled more than once to find that when the deeper 
affairs of life were in question, they spoke fearlessly, 
and often with an insight which showed either 
experience or keen observation. These social 
problems, which in her more carefully guarded 
life had scarcely come to her notice, were matters 
of every-day living to them. Often, when talking 
to them, she felt humbled in her own esteem. “I 
hear you are teaching a new class—the working 
girls down town,” a friend said to her one day. 
“Tt would be more true to say that I am being 
taught by them,” Dorothy responded—a remark 
which her friend did not in the least comprehend. 
And Miss Drake offered no explanation. She heard 
a group at her elbow now: “It was up to the Mis- 
sion Sunday-school,” one of the girls was saying to 
the others. “And one of the young lady teachers, 
she says to another one, ‘ What shall we do about 
asking Mr. Sawyer to the teachers’ picnic.’ You 
know Jack Sawyer, foreman down to Bell’s Pow- 
der Works. Don’t know him? Well, if you'd 
szen him once you wouldn’t forget him. Stands 
six feet in his stockings, and has got an eye on him 
—! Why, he’s the one that invented that stop- 
draft, or whatever they call it. He didn’t make 
anything out of it, but they said it had saved a hun- 
dred lives a’ready where it had been used. He 
said that the old way was just a widder making 
machine, an’ he couldn’t stand it. So he just sat 
up nights till he’d worked this thing out—he’s al- 
ways studying at something. Well, he’s one o’ the 
superintendents at the mission school, and it seems 
some o’ the swell teachers were gettin’ up a picnic. 
‘What shall we do about asking Mr. Sawyer?’ 
says one of ’em.” 

“T rather think they were glad enough to get 
him,” broke in a girl just beyond Dorothy’s chair, 
lying down the half-mended stocking in her hand 
to add, “ Handsome young men, with brains to ’em, 
too, don’t go a-beggin’; not in this town.” 

“Oh, don’t they !” responded the narrator of the 
story. ‘You just wait and see. ‘Is he a gentle- 
man?” said the other one. (She’s the teacher in 
the infant class, and kind o’ high in the instep.) 
‘Is he a gentleman ?’ says the first one after her, 
as if it set her t’ thinkin’. ‘Why, he’s a straight, 
true man if ever there was one,I do believe.’ 
Pretty fair for, her, wasn’t it, girls? for she’s an 
awful swell. And what do you think Miss Pointed 
Toes said t’ that? Why, she just drew up her head 
like this”"—and the speaker imitated her subject 
in a way that started a running laugh around the 
circle—* and said, ‘ But is he a conventional gentle- 
man ?”” 

“ What’s that ?” asked one of the younger girls, 
when the shriek of laughter with which this was 
met had died away. 

“Why, ‘twas as much as t’ say, are his man- 
ners right up t’ the point; double A, you know,” 
the speaker explained, generously. And then 
a wandering eye lighted upon Miss Drake, who 
had been forgotten in the interest of the story. 
Another pair of eyes followed the first, and there 
was an embarrassed pause. For Dorothy’s place 
among the “swells’’ was the glory of her hum- 
bler friends, and how would she take it? But 
the speaker brazened it out in her lifted face. 
She felt by the instinct of her class and nature that 
she was in the right. It was one of those half- 
rights which, held up before an audience, carry the 
crowd ; and yet Dorothy felt the sophistry she was 
hot strong enough to combat. What a relief it was 
then to hear a man’s voice, a voice she recognized 
as belonging to Mr. Hindlay, say from over her 
head: “ And so it seems that even good mannefs 
are a currency which may buy something worth 
having in this world. Don’t despise them, then, 
girls,” and he passed on to another group, leaving 
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the story-teller and her audience with a thought to 


ponder over. 





XII. 


In the meantime a company of young men had 
slowly gathered upon and around the settee which 
Miss Drake had placed unwillingly at the end of 
the long room nearest the door. At first a bashful 
knock had been responded to by Maria, and the 
new arrival was only too glad to let in the next 
comer of his own sex. Indeed, these late visitors 
constituted a guard never leaving the door, and from 
which was evolved a shifting doorkeeper. Doro- 
thy was wise enough to let them alone. They 
belonged mostly to the shoe factories of the town, 
though there was a sailor or two among them, as 
she could see. But gradually the former edged 
themselves toward various groups of acquaintances, 
and before half an hour had passed they were 
tolerably scattered through the room, though the 
doorway was never deserted by the more timid. 
Close to the arm of the settee, with his hat between 
his knees, and his slow eyes taking in one group 
after another, without, however, losing sight for a 
moment of Cynthia’s sprightly figure, was Cynthia’s 
new acquaintance, Amos Barstow. 

“We can only stay half an hour or so,” Mr. 
Hindlay had said to him, “ for it is Saturday night, 
and I must get back to Putnam to give my to- 
morrow’s sermon a last rub. It is odd that, when 
I think it is done, and have laid it aside, mentally, 
—I yo on, working it out more to the point 
than ever. You wouldn’t think it, perhaps.” No, 
Amos wouldn't. In fact, he had never given much 
thought to the making of sermons. They were 
dull affairs, that grew in some unknown way in the 
brains of certain close-headed fellows born to be 
ministers. But he was rather pleased to be taken 
into Mr. Hindlay’s unconscious confidence. 

“Perhaps you don’t care to go in at all,” Mr. 
Hindlay said, with his hand on the old knocker of 
the door. It had been his own proposal, for Amos 
was too bashful to ask to be taken, though he was 
more delighted than he would have dared to own 
when it was suggested. He was the “friend” 
with whom Edes had an appointment—as he had 
told Dorothy. They had had tea together, and 
then, setting off apparently for a walk, had found 
themselves at the Home. “I have promised to 
look in here for a few minutes. We won’t be long, 
and then, as it is a fine, clear night, we'll walk 
together down to the station. Besides, I should 
like you to meet a friend of mine who will be here 
—Miss Drake, of the Young Ladies’ Seminary.” 
Amos cared very little about meeting Miss Drake, 
of whom he had already acquired a secret terror 
after Cynthia’s account of affairs at the school, but 
his heart was in his mouth at the unexpected 
chance of seeing Cynthia again. 

“T guess I'll stay here,” he said, dropping into 
a seat nearest the door when they had gained an 
entrance, while Mr. Hindlay made his way through 
the group congregated there. 

“ Very well,” Edes assented, cheerfully. “ I won’t 
be long, and I’ll bring Miss Drake to you after a 
little.” 

‘6 Oh, bother Miss Drake !”’ said Amos to himself. 
He began to be horribly conscious of his hands and 
feet and a certain fiery feeling that swept over his 
face and fairly dimned his sight, as, left to himself, 
he became the mark for various pairs of eyes close 
at hand. But through all his awkward shame of 
his long legs and country clothes shone one clear 
idea, and that was of Cynthia. He saw her at once 
when the blur had cleared a little from his vision. 
She was flitting from group to group with her light 
step and queer little perky ways—the expression 
of Dorothy’s slightest wish, helpful, cheerful, with 
an eye to everybody’s needs, and more than one 
stray glance directed toward the door. “It does 
seem as if she couldn't help seeing me,” said poor 
Amos, who had received no sign of recognition as 
yet, though she had looked over and beyond and 
on either side of him, and at last had stared cheer- 
fully straight through him at the wall beyond, 
apparently. Once he had ventured to bow, to his 
utter confusion, for this timid greeting had met 
with no response. ‘And I ’most thought she’d be 
lookin’ for me,” said Amos to his shamed self. 
But he had not sounded the depths of female per- 
versity. She drew near. She was chattering with 
vexatious volubility, mingled with many a laugh, in 
a group close to him. But now Amos drew back 
out of sight, suddenly. He rested his cheek on 
his big brown fist, and stared at his clumsily 
clad feet with eyes that took in nothing of their 
proportions, while her light laugh pierced him like 
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needles. He had looked forward through a long, 
homesick week to this evening and the meeting - 
that was to come of it. The one little touch of 
womanly kindness which Cynthia had shown had 
done more for him than a hundred sermons upon 
filial duty. “I'll go home and see mother, and 
make it up with father,” he had said more than 
once. ‘Perhaps I could find a place for mother to 
come up and visit hare awhile, and that would be a 
change for her.” She might get to know this girl 
who had go struck his fancy. She might even come 
to ask Cynthia to pay her a visit. “And then I'd 
go home and help father in hayin’ time,” he had 
thought. Work would be slack in the cooper’s 
shop, and there had come to his quickened vision a 
dream of the long stretch of salt marshes lying dull 
and flat—but how blissful and green !—under an 
August sun, and Cynthia and he drifting slowly 
down the little outlet to the sea in the weather- 
beaten barge, at the end of a long day’s work. It 
had been all swept away in a moment. Some one 
was speaking in his ear. He knew the voice only 
too well, but it could not be that it was at last ad- 
dressed to him. Again he heard, and this time he 
fancied the crowd about him had fallen off. He 
raised his head in a bewildered way. ‘Oh, here 
you are,” Cynthia was saying, saucily. “So you 
did come, after all.” She had seemed timid and 
shy when he left her at the gate the other day. But 
she was perfectly assured now. There was even 
an additional brightness in the sharp little eyes that 
ran him over with a prickly touch. “ Yes, I'm 
here,” he said, simply ; but there was no lightness 
in his voice. His eyes had been opened in many 
ways since he came to the city. He had been a 
good deal bewildered by the overturning of precon- 
ceived notions. There had fallen upon him a kind 
of mental dizziness. It possessed him now. 

“You don’t seem to be havin’ a good time.” 

He regarded her with a slow, dull look. She 
blushed under it, trying to laugh, but failing lament- 
ably. 

“You—you can’t be lonesome here,” she added, 
in a more gentle voice. 

Then she did remember their conversation as 
they had walked down the hill together! He 
whirled his hat slowly around on one hand. “I 
don’t think I’ve been so lonesome—no, not once— 
since I came away from home.” Tears stood in his 
eyes, but he would not brush them away. “ I suppose 
you couldn’t have found time to speak to a fellow ?” 

Cynthia’s face was a conscious flame. “ Well, 
you see, I’ve been awful busy.” 

“Yes, I see; just talkin’ to a lot o’ folks who 
had talked ’emselves deaf a’ready.” 

‘* But we wanted to make it pleasant for them.” 

“It’s been mighty pleasant for me.” 

“* Why didn’t you come up where the others are 
—with Mr. Hindlay ?” Cynthia began to lose her 
assurance. 

“ Oh, yes, I look like it, don’t I?” He ran his 
eyes over his heavy hands holding his country hat, 
over his awkward knees spread far apart, and then 
glanced toward the group Cynthia had indicated. 
Mr. Hindlay’s hand rested lightly upon the back of 
Dorothy’s chair. He was speaking with anima- 
tion. A little crowd had gathered around to listen. 
Some of the young men had ventured to approach 
its outskirts. If their clothes were cheaply made, 
they had at least an air to which Amos had not 
attained in his short city residence. What would 
he have given at the moment for the swagger of 
ease with which one more bold than the rest drew 
up a chair to one of the small tables and essayed 
to thread a needle for the girl beside him! Amos 
had done the same more than once at a sewing- 
circle in his own village, but he could not have 
dragged his heavy limbs across the floor here. 
“Thank ye, I ain’t going up,” he said, more gra- 
ciously. ‘“ We're goin’ to start right along to the 
train. Mr. Hindlay said we wouldn’t be but a min- 
ute, and he’s comin’ now.” And so he was. With 
a crisp, cheerful good-night, he seemed to leave 
the young people with whom he had been convers- 
ing. He added a word to Dorothy. She rose 
quickly and followed him down to the bench where 
Amos was sitting. 

“Oh, Amos, are you here still? This is the 
friend I wanted to introduce you to. You have 
heard me speak of Miss Drake. And Amos 
Barstow here,” he explained to Dorothy, “is one 
of my old friends from the Cape. I’m going to 
leave Miss Drake in your hands, Amos. I depend 
upon you to see her safely home. I mast run to 
catch my train. Good-night ; good-by.” He shook 
hands hastily with Miss Drake, nodded brightly to 
Cynthia and Amos, and was gone. 
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THe Eveninc Lamp. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING.' 


The growth of the irregular, Bohemian, unsys- 
tematic newspaper reporter of a generation ago 
into the highly trained and well-educated specialist, 
war correspondent, political reporter, or able de- 
seriptive writer of to-day is one of the most mar- 
velous and rapid developments of modern civiliza- 
tion. In the great metropolitan papers in New 
York, London, Chicago, and other large cities the 
reportorial force is divided, sub-divided, and graded 
so that the word reporter may include the fifteen 
dollar a week beginner and the six or eight thou- 
sand dollar a year specialist, the raw lad and the 
writer whose narrative has the literary grace of a 
finished essayist or the wit and dramatic power of 
a first-class novelist. The public is always more or 
less curious to know about the inside workings of a 
newspaper office, and an excellent way of gratifying 
this curiosity is furnished by a little book just 
added to the pretty “ Book-Lover’s Library,” the 
full title of which is given below. It deals with the 
history of English newspaper reporting, and is full 
of anecdotes and curiosities of the science, with 
many references to the quaint literature of the past. 
The circle around the Evening Lamp will be inter- 
ested in the following extracts which we have 
selected with the view of contrasting the old and 
the new methods. Certainly nothing could be more 
unlike the fashion of our day than this account of 
the way in which the great Samuel Johnson (wrsus 
major) “reported” Parliamentary debates : 

PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


For nearly three years Dr. Johnson continued Cave’s 
reporter, and during the whole of this period parlia- 
mentary utterances were widely read. Some of the 
speeches, as reported, were marvels of scholarly dic- 
tion, and, when in print, surprised even the members 
themselves. Reporting was the easiest thing in the 
world to the Doctor. He did not trouble to go to the 
House. His custom was “to fix upon a speaker's 
name, then to make an py for him, and conjure 
up an answer,” and he did all this so well that Vol- 
taire, on reading the debates, exclaimed, “The 
eloquence of Greece and Rome is revived in the 
British Senate !” One of the most notable speeches 
credited to the elder Pitt was written by Dr. Johnson 
ina garret in Exeter Street ; and, when asked, at a 
dinner given by Foote, how it was possible for him to 
write the speech, he retorted, “Sir, I wrote it in 
Exeter Street. I never was in the gallery of the 
House of Commons but once in my life. Cave had 
interest with the doorkeepers; he and the persons 
employed under him got admittance, they brought 
away the subjects of discussion, the names of the 
speakers, the side they took, and the order in which 
they rose, together with notes of various arguments 
adduced in the course of the debate. The whole was 
afterward communicated to me, and I composed the 
speeches in the form they now have in the parliament- 
ary debates.” 

It was a strange expedient, and would not be toler- 
ated now, especially if the modern reporter, presuming 
he manufactured the speeches, had a jot of the bias of 
Dr. Johnson, who made no scruple in confessing that 
he “took care the Whig dogs should never have the 
best of the argument.” 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING To DAY. 


Each London morning paper, each news agency, each 
combination of provincial journals, and Hansard has 
its own staff of parliamentary reporters. A “galley 
corps” consists of from three to sixteen gentlemen of 
the press—all expert shorthand writers, who can not 
only take notes but transcribe them. Each London 
newspaper has also a summary writer, who likewise 
manages its eric ya 

The work of reporting is methodical, sometimes 
monotonous, but it is never unpleasant, seldom slavish. 
Take an ordinary night in the House, with a staff of 
six reporters to cope with the speaking. list is made 
out at the commencement of the sitting something 
after this fashion : 


GENTLEMEN OF THE STAFF. 
Copy Letter. Time. 
tion A, Mr. Massey................. 3:00 o’clock 
= EY OS BRS ee 
* C, Mr. Micklewaite 5 *? 
- D, Mr. Goldston : - 
” E, Mr. Maxwell ‘ ‘al 


si err 


INSTRUCTION. 

Gladstone, 1st person, fully. 

Churchill, 1st person, cut down. 

Harcourt, 3d | pcers good summary. 

Remainder of debate must be kept to lines. 

Mr. Massey, according to this reporters’ time-table, 

occupies his seat in the gallery half an hour, durin 
which his book may become well filled with shorthand 


1 Newspaper Reporting ; in O.den Time and To Day. By 
John Pendleton. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
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notes, or he may find the speakers say little that needs 
reporting. Whether he gets much on his book or not, 
he has two hours and a half in which to transcribe his 
notes, to write them out in longhand for the newspaper 
he represents, inasmuch as Mr. Boyd, Mr. Mickle- 
waite, Mr. Goldston, Mr. Maxwell, and Mr. Grant each 
have a turn of half an hour’s duration, and itis six o’clock 
before Mr. Massey is required to re-enter the gallery 
to take up the next turn. If Mr. Massey’s first half-hour’s 
duty has yielded nothing important, and he has only a 
few lines to write, he may go into the smoke-room, and 
get a soothing whiff from his well-seasoned pipe ; or 
into the tea-room, where there is food not only for the 
body, but the mind—newspapers, magazines, and a 
library of about three hun volumes ; or into the 
dining-room, where it is possible to obtain a good din- 
ner and pleasant chat. 

But if Mr. Gladstone gets up, or Lord Randolph 
Churchill rises, during Mr. Massey’s take, his pencil 
has to speed across his note-book ; page after page of 

rammalogues and phraseograms are dotted down. 
There is no vg remy. for smoke-room gossip. The 
reporter must hurry to one or other of the writing-out 
rooms, work incessantly until he has put Mr. Glad- 
stone’s or his lordship’s utterances into longhand ; and 
then it may be time for him to go into the gallery 


n. 

So the modern system of reporting goes on through- 
out the night, quietly, efficiently, mingling method with 
skill and culture, each gentleman of the staff not only 
transcribing his notes with rapidity and accuracy, and 
saving many a member's reputation for sanity, but 
being careful to see that his copy is properly lettered 
and folioed, that section follows section in alphabetical 
order—that, in fact, the speech, though reported per- 
haps by six men, reads as smoothly as though it had 
been done by one. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS A REPORTER. 


The special correspondent, a man like Russell or 
Forbes, is expected to meet with adventure and peril— 
he is paid to undergo the hazard of war ; but the daily 
newspaper reporter, though his only glimpse of the 
battlefield, perhaps, has been the autumn maneuver and 
the sham fight, is frequently in danger almost as great 
as Russell’s in the Dion and that through which 
Forbes came scathless in the grim engagement at Plevna. 
In the “Life of Charles Dickens,” by John Forster, 
it is shown that the novelist, during his career as re- 
porter on the “ Morning Chronicle,” had one or two 
narrow escapes, at least, of breaking his neck. “Ihave 
had,” Dickens wrote, “ to charge for halfa dozen break- 
downs in half a dozen timesas many miles. I have 
had to charge for the damage of a greatcoat from the 
drippings of a blazing wax candle in writing through the 
smallest hours of the night in a swift-flying carriage and 
pair. I have had to charge for all sorts of breakages 
fifty times in a journey without question, such being 
the ordinary results of the pace which we went at. I 
have charged for broken hats, broken luggage, broken 
chaises, broken harness—everything but a broken head, 
which is the only thing they would have grumbled to 
pay for.” 

At the second annual dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Fund, in 1865, he spoke in a similar strain, saying : “I 
have often transcribed for the printer, from my short- 
hand notes, importaut public speeches, in which the 
strictest accuracy was required, and a mistake in which 
would have been to a young man severely compromis- 
ing, writing on the palm of my hand, by the light of 
a dark lantern, in a post-chaise and four, galloping 
through a wild country, and through the dead of the 
night, at the then surprising rate of fifteen miles an 
hour. The very last time I was at Exeter I strolled 
into the cattle-yard there to identify, for the amuse- 
ment of a friend, the spot on which I once ‘took,’ as 
we used to call it, an election speech of Lord John Rus- 
sell, of the Devon contest, in the midst of a lively fight 
maintained by all the vagabonds in that division of the 
county, and under such a pelting rain that 1 remember 
two good-natured colleagues who chanced to be at 
leisure held a pocket-handkerchief over my note-book, 
after the fashion of a state canopy in an ecclesiastical 
procession. I have worn my knees by writing on them, 
on the old back row of the old gallery of the old House 
of Commons ; and I have worn my feet by standing to 
write in a preposterous pen in the old House of Lords, 
where we used to be huddled together like so many 
sheep—kept in waiting, say, until the woolsack = oy 
want restuffing. Returning home from exciting politi- 
cal meetings in the country to the waiting press in 
London, I do verily believe I have been upset in almost 
every description of vehicle known in this country. I 


have been, in my time, belated on miry by-roads, toward - 


the small hours, forty or fifty miles from London, in a 
wheelless carriage, with exhausted horses and drunken 
postboys, and have got back in time for publication, to 
be received with never-forgotten compliments by the 
late Mr. Black, coming in the broadest Scotch from the 
broadest of hearts I ever knew.” 


A LITTLE AMERICAN WEAKNESS. 


Have you all read Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
“Over the Teacups” paper in this month’s “ At- 
lantic”? If not, by all meansdoso. Meanwhile we 
pick out one clever paragraph on a peculiarity of 
our free and independent fellow-citizens : 


“It is a very curious fact that, with all our boasted 
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‘free and equal ’'superiority over the communities of 
the Old World, our ple have the most enormous 
appetite for Old World titles of distinction. Sir 
Michael and Sir Hans belong to one of the most ex- 
tended of the aristocratic orders. But we have also 
‘Knights and Ladies of Honor,’ and, what is still 
grander, ‘Royal Conclave of Knights and Ladies,’ 
‘ Royal Arcanum,’ and ‘Royal Society of Good Fel- 
lows,’ ‘Supreme Council,’ ‘Imperial Court,’ ‘Grand 
Protector’ and ‘Grand Dictator,’ and so on. Noth- 
ing less than ‘Grand’ and ‘Supreme’ is 
enough for the dignitaries of our associations of citi- 
zens. Where does all this ambition for names without 
realities come from? Because a Knight of the Garter 
wears a golden star, why does the worthy cordwainer, 
who mends the shoes of his fellow-citizens, want to 
wear a tin star, and take a name that had a meaning 
as used by the representatives of ancient families, or 
the men who had made themselves illustrious by their 
achievements ? 

“It appears to be a peculiarly American weakness. 
The French Republicans of the earlier period thought 
the term citizen was good enough for anybody. At a 
later period, ‘Le Roi Citoyen’—the citizen king—was 
a common title given to Louis Phillippe. But nothing 
is too grand for the American in the way of titles. The 
proudest of them all signify absolutely nothing. They 
do not stand for ability, for public service, for social 
importance, for large possessions; but, on the contrary, 
are oftenest found in connection with personalities to 
which they are supremely inapplicable. We can hardly 
afford to quarrel with a national habit which, if lightly 
handled, may involve us in serious domestic difficulties. 
The ‘Right Worshipful’ functionary whose equipage 
stops at my back gate,and whose services are indispen- 
sable to the health and comfort of my household, is a 
dignitary whom I must not offend. I must speak with 
proper deference to the lady who is scrubbing my 
floors, when I remember that her husband, who saws 
my wood, carries a string of high-sounding titles which 
would satisfy a Spanish nobleman.” 


CURIOSITIES OF KLEPTOMANIA. 


A lady who lived in a fashionable suburb of London 
confined her attention strictly to keys, which she used 
to bury in her en. No door or cupboard in her 
house was fitted with a key, and when she went out 
shopping she would always endeavor to edge near the 
door and abstract the key. She was not attracted in 
the least by keys unless they were inuse. Her relatives 
used to buy up old keys and leave them about the 
house, in the hope that she would satiate her passion 
for this curious form of the collecting mania, but they 
were quite unheeded. A key might lie on the drawing- 
room table for months without her evincing the slightest 
desire to bury it, but if it were brovght into use, it was 
sure to be lying beneath a foot of mold before many 
hours were over. In the same way a well-known doctor 
displayed an uncontrollable penchant for towels. He 
would as often as possible make an excuse for requiring 
a towel in the course of his professional duties, and 
would usually stuff it into the capacious tail pocket of 
his coat if he thought that he was unobserved. Curi- 
ously enough, this man was quite an authority upon the 
question of kleptomania, and used to deliver most 
learned discourses on the subject. Perhaps the most 
remarkable case of kleptomania was that of a man 
who refused to eat any food unless he had stolen it. 
This queer idea of his several times caused him to en- 
dure such protracted fasts that he was with difficulty 
brought round by the forcible administration of nourish- 
ment. His servants were obliged to continually watch 
him, with a view to keeping themselves informed re- 
garding the amount of food that he ate. ‘ Finally they 
hit upon a method of making him relieve them of 
their anxiety. They concealed food of various descrip- 
tions, with the result that their master used to hunt 
abont for it, and they had no difficulty in hiding sufti- 
cient to keep him in good condition.—[Exchange. 


HOW ANTIQUITIES ARE MADE. 


The most approved method of giving a floor or wall 
a look of old age is to scrub it at intervals with gallons 
of old ale. This produces a fine effect. Mahogany is 
generally used for the manufacture of antique pieces of 
furniture. In its natural state it is no darker than 
black walnut, and to make it of a proper hue staining 


must be restored to. If oak is wanted, it is rubbed 
with a common shoe blacking, and the usual wax finish 
put on afterward. This is warranted to add fifty years 
to the apparent history of a bureau or desk in one hour. 
For the inside works of the desk or bureau pine is em- 
ployed, and this is given the requisite look of antiquity 
by repeatedly firing a shotgun loaded with nothing but 
powder, and plenty of it, into the drawers and around 
them, until the surfaces exposed are sufficiently dis- 
colored, and thus get those curious indentations which 
ordinarily indicate age. Another process is to wash 
the drawers, etc., with a coarse sponge dipped in 
powerful acid, which affects the wood here and _ there, 
and insures the same result.—[ National Builder. 








—It is proposed that a permanent record be made 
of the songs of birds by means of a phonograph. This 
done, the song could be reproduced leisurely and 
“scored” by a competent musician. Thus art and na- 
ture would go hand in hand, 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


A SOCIAL REVELATION. 


&,|HE train had stopped at a mountain 
4 station. Several strangers alighted, and 
several other disembarking travelers 
were greeted by friends in waiting. 
The passengers were on their way to a 
hotel about three miles distant, and the majority 
of those who were not met by friends decided 
to ride on top of the coach. One sweet, gracious 
woman got into the stage alone, her friends reluc- 
tantly, and only after urging on her part, taking 
outside seats. The stage started, and had pro- 
ceeded about a mile when a passenger with friends, 
who expected to be met by a guide with boats at a 
certain point, stopped the stage, and invaded it. 
Nothing else expresses the manner with which they 
entered it. 

Evidently two of the party had been making a 
short journey through the region, for one of them 
began asking the permanent guest if Mrs. So-and-so 
had gone, and had Mrs. This-and-that given another 
card party? and “ How is Mrs. What’s-her-name ?” 
finally ending up with “ Who else is at the house ?” 
A list of names followed, ending with “ And lots of 
strangers, but we don’t notice them.” The poor 
unfortunate stranger sank back in dismay. The 





look that accompanied this sentence was more . 


pointed than the words, for it said plainly: “If 
you expect us to make advances, you are fairly 
warned.” 

Fortunately, the lone traveler had made friends 
during previous visits to the hotel, which earned her 
a welcome and a welcome for her friends. But 
could anything be less gracious, less courteous, and 
more snobbish than that speech? The woman who 
made it had so little social training, lacked spiritual 
perception so thoroughly, that she thought that speech 
simply showed her superior social standing. It 
showed it, but not at the level of her imagination. 

The woman, though, had the courage to declare 
her social conceptions; most of us actthem. How 
many women, even by a nod, recognize the pres- 
ence of a stranger at the table of a hotel, or in the 
parlor, or on the piazza, though the recollection of 
the dreariness of the days of their arrival is still 
unpleasantly fresh in their memories? , 

The incident related brings to mind its opposite. 
A mother, accompanied by a son and two daugh- 
ters, arrived at a mountain hotel from an afternoon 
train. The piazza was crowded, and it was with no 
slight feelings of embarrassment that the little party 
entered the dining-room. They were at once im- 
pressed with the cordial, friendly atmosphere per- 
vading the room, the genial glances that they met. 
When they entered the parlor a gracious woman, 
with elegant carriage, approached them, saying, 
“This is Mrs. Blank, I learn from the register ; 
and I hope it is the Mrs. Blank who is the 
friend of my friend, Mrs. Space.” A smile and 
nod assured her she was right, and she went 
on: “I am Mrs. Wishwell, and I hope you have 
heard her speak of me.” This common friend 
was a meeting ground. Lhe young people of each 
family were introduced, and had a center of inter- 
est at once in the absent friend’s family. Later on 
the late arrivals discovered that it was this woman 
whose spirit of cordiality and generous impulse had 
made that hotel a delight, and made it a center of 
thought every year to those whose privilege it was 
to take a vacation under its shadow. 

In conversation later with Mrs. Blank this gra- 
cious Mrs. Wishwell said: “I always make it a 
point to speak to strangers who come. Iam old 
enough to act the part of hostess to wayfarers. I 
have judgment enough to know just how far to go. 
I do not always introduce my young people, and I 
usually wait a few days even when I am favorably 
impressed. Can anything be drearier that the first 


days at a hotel for a stranger? It is so easy to speak 
of objects of interest, so easy to suggest the path 
for a walk, or which horse from the stable can be 
trusted ; and sometimes it has led to delightful ac- 
quaintances, and not infrequently to the finding of 
common friends.” 

Which woman carried the spirit of the true wo- 
man? There can be but one answer; but how 
few will go far enough from the false convention- 
ality to follow Mrs. Wishwell’s example under 
similar conditions ! 

There is in many of us a vein of snobbishness, 
which leads us to imagine that indifference to stran- 
gers is exclusiveness, and we thrill with the thought 
that we may be taken at a higher social value by 
seeming to ignore the strangers. 

Courtesy under all conditions, in all situations of 
life, marks the true social training. It is the recog- 
nition we give, not that which we withhold, that 
reveals the spiritual perception within us. 








“WHAT SHALL WE DO TO-DAY ?” 
By Caro.ine B. Le Row. 


HE question had been asked half a dozen 
times even before breakfast, but when 
that meal was finished it was repeated 
with added emphasis and most weari- 
some effect—‘ What shall we do to-day ?” 
Every day brought from the lips of these young 
people the same monotonous question, the empha- 
sis varying a little with circumstances. Occasion- 
ally more than one form of recreation presented 
itself, in which case the first word of the sentence 
became the prominent one. Frequently it rained, 
and at such times the despairing inflection upon 
the “shall” was quite demoralizing to the spirits of 
the listener ; but with the advance of the season 
the last word of the sentence was made to sustain 
the full weight of anxious and almost hopeless in- 





quiry. 

The little hotel whose walls were daily made to 
resound to this stereotyped question was located in 
a mountain region of great grandeur. The scenery 
in every direction was magnificent and inspiring. 
Countless drives and walks surrounded the house, 
while two lakes, with rowboats and sailboats, were 
within a short distance. Near by stood a mansion 
built in colonial times, and possessing an extensive 
library which the owner was generous enough to 
allow the summer boarders to use whenever they 
felt inclined. To a person possessing the least 
taste for nature, art, or literature, the situation 
was infinitely full of advantages for enjoyment and 
culture. Yet this group of young people, all of 
them over sixteen years of age and possessed of 
the amount of education given up to that time by 
the ordinary public school, were, as a rule, casting 
about “from morn till dewy eve” to find an an- 
swer to the question, “ What shall we do to-day ?” 
Plenty of cheap, paper-covered novels lay about 
the parlor tables; there was some talk of “ read- 
ing ” and “ lending” and “ finishiog” and of “ how 
it turned out,” but the novels seemed to give no 
satisfactory enjoyment to any one who read them. 
There were croquet and tennis; in the evening, 
some desultory playing and singing in the parlor, 
with a little spasmodic dancing; and on rainy days 
much grumbling, staring out of the window, specu- 
lation upon the chances for fair weather, perfunc- 
tory attention to embroidery and crochet work. 
Altogether the effort to “ have a good time,” the 
sole object of these young people in leaving their 
city homes for this transient country one, was tire- 
some and depressing to the looker-on, arousing 
much sympathy for the poor young souls continu- 
ally inquiring what they should do to be saved 
from weariness and satiety. 

To one of these restless young women, trying for 
entertainment “everything by turns and nothing 
long,” the writer one morning addreseed herself : 

* What are you going to do to-day ?” 

The question was so evidently a paraphrase on 
the one frequently asked on the other side that the 
young lady laughed merrily. 

“JT am sure I don’t know,” she replied, almost 
sadly, for the laughter had quickly subsided. ‘I've 
finished that new novel, ‘The Maiden Maundering 
in the Moonlight ’—it’s awfully exciting, but ’tain’t 


half long enough ; and I’ve learned that new crochet 
stitch—it’s too awful fussy for anything; and if 
it’s going to rain, I don’t know what I shall do.” 

“ And supposing it does not rain ?” 

“Well, I guess I should walk around,” she an- 
swered, somewhat aimlessly. “Some one said we 
might as well do that as anything.” 

“When you walk what do you see?” I inquired. 

See!” she repeated, opening her eyes to their 
fullest extent. 

“Yes, what do you see? But possibly you do 
not open your eyes so widely as that when you go 
to walk.” 

My words did not seem to penetrate her con- 
sciousness. 

“For instance,” I pursued, determined to test 
some of the theories I had formed concerning the 
mental poverty of these young people, “have you 
any idea how many different kinds of trees there 
are from the front door down to the first turn in 
the road ?” 

“Why, no. I never noticed.” 

“Nor the different kinds of ferns growing down 
by the pond ?” 

“ No.” 

“You have studied botany ?” 

* Oh, yes, I’ve studied it—term before last. Our 
class planted a tree when we graduated last June— 
a maple, I guess it was.” 

“You are not sure ?” 

“No. I don’t know a maple from any other 
kind. How should I? One of the girls said it 
was.” 

“And geology ?” I said, tentatively. 

“Oh, that’s worse than botany! They both come 
in the first term of the last year. They’re just 
horrid !” 

“Have you ever spent any time in Mr. Wise- 
man’s library ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I went all through it the other 
afternoon. *Tisn’t good for much. There isn’t a 
single new novel in it.” 

“But there are over five thousand volumes on 
the shelves, they say.” 

“Yes, I shouldn’t wonder. He’s got lots of 
books. But I never cared for poetry, and the 
poky old authors we studied in the literature class 
—mercy! you just bet I’ve had enough of them 
to last me one while !”’ 

“He has one alcove filled with histories,” I re- 
marked. 

“You don’t mean that anybody would read his- 
tory!” she exclaimed, with the most genuine aston- 
ishment. “ Why, it’s the driest thing under the 
sun. I studied it long enough to know that.” 

“And biography,” I feebly added, as a supple- 
ment to my last remark. 

“Pooh! That’s just like history, only stupider.” 

“ You play and sing, I believe.” 

“A little. It makes my back ache to sit at the 
piano more than half an hour at a time.” 

“In Mr. Wiseman’s library there are great stores 
of music, classical, and—”’ 

She slowly shook her head with an indifferent 
air. 

“It seems to me that any one who can sketch in 
this beautiful country mast have an unfailing source 
of enjoyment.” 

“Yes,” she languidly assented, “I guess likely. 
Anyway, the folks who draw are all the time gush- 
ing about it. They see a picture where there's 
nothing but an old stump or stone wall. It’s so 
queer !” 

“ Then you never tried to draw?” 

“ Why, of course I can draw. I got a hundred 
per cent. last term for my drawing. It was just 
copying, you know. We never tried anything else. 
But I shouldn’t wonder if it was nicer to paint. I 
like colors. I just love to go round and match 
things when mamma has a dressmaker; only it 
does bother me so to calculate how much stuff to 
get and how to make change.” 

“Do you row?” I asked, with a sudden change 
of subject. 

“No; I’m not strong enough. The doctor says 
my chest is very weak.” 

“ But it is the finest sort of exercise for any one 
with a weak chest,” I observed. 

She shook her head conclusively. 

“ T shouldn’t dare to try it.” 

Although I had by no means finished the ques- 
tions I would gladly have had answered by this 
young person, I was obliged to discontinue them, as 
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she was suddenly seized and carried off by a bevy 
of her companions, who had, fortunately, discovered 
something they could do to kill time thatday. But 
the conversation gave me plenty to think about. 
It was a revelation of the average girl of to- 
day—the machine-made graduate, with stooping 
shoulders and weak chest; with a smattering of 
book science; a surfeit of dead literature; a 
dislike for all history; difficulty in the simplest 
mathematical calculations; a hundred per cent. 
of skill in copying pictures on paper, without one 
per cent. of ability to see or create pictures for her- 
self—these frank admissions made in the most 
commonplace language, lacking all touch of origi- 
nality, and with a decided touch of current slang. 
This education had transferred her from the gradu- 
ating class of the high school to short summer 
leisure among the mountains, and was supposed to 
have fitted her for all the coming summers and 
winters of her woman’s life. She was but one of a 
group of such girls, fairly pretty, gentle in manner, 
innocent in thought, well meaning and well behaved, 
with weak minds and weaker bodies, which with 
proper training might have been strongly and sym- 
metrically developed. At sixteen years of age, 
with all the past advantages supposed to be given 
by a city life and a first-class public school educa- 
tion, with all the present and future opportunities 
waiting for the American young woman in this 
progressive and magical nineteenth century of 
time, she stood comparatively helpless, without 
individuality, without developed tastes, without 
practical knowledge of any kind, conscious of no 
particular power or interest in the world. Life had 
so far freely given to her and her companions of 
every good gift, requiring from them in return only 
attendance at school at regular hours, and some 
effort of memory to retain what was there imparted 
to them. Evidently they were looking for it to 
give them more, and more abundantly. Every 
hour was challenged to produce some novelty for 
their entertainment; every hour which failed to 
do so was regarded as a grievance. Nature opened 
to these young eyes and ears and fingers her store- 
houses of incalculable treasures for their profit and 
enjoyment. Everything which could instruct, de- 
light, and stimulate the artistic soul was spread 
before them in the most lavish profusion. Literary 
and musical art offered to them the riches accumu- 
lated by the wisest scholars and sweetest singers 
through all the ages; but having eyes they saw 
not, having ears they heard not, the things which 
could have ministered not only to the peace of 
their restless spirits, but to the benefit and de- 
velopment of their intellectual and spiritual na- 
tures. 

“ What will they do to-day ?” I asked myself as 
I saw the group disappear in the distance. “ What 
will they do to-morrow, and for all the days to 
come?” If such conditions as these are really the 
result of our present systems of what we are pleased 
to call education—and who that understands the 
situation can deny the fact ?—is it not time for us, 
who, as parents, teachers, citizens, are responsible 
for the present and the future of these young souls, 
to ask ourselves seriously and swiftly the vital 
question, “ What shall we do to-day ?” 








A WELL-KNOWN DANGER. 


2 |HE investigations of science have re- 
vealed dangers to public health from 
hitherto unsuspected sources of danger. 
There has been a time when milk, un- 
skimmed, was accepted unquestioningly 

as good milk. In former years * blue milk” was the 
only milk that was rejected by the buyer. The 
milkman and the town pump furnished a delightful 
combination for the newspaper paragraphist ; the 
jokes born of this period can still be found in the 
paragraph columns of our papers. But we have 
gained in knowledge since the “skim milk days ;” 
we have learned that deadly disease may lurk under 
the thick cream that seems laden with nutriment, 
and for this discovery we are indebted to science. 
A veterinary surgeon recently made a report to the 
Hartford “Times ” that is startling. In his report 
it is stated that out of a herd of 240 animals 120 
died of tuberculosis in two years, and the milk and 
meat of this herd was peddled through the towns 
of Norwalk and South Norwalk. To quote from 
the report : 


a porn involves in a vital way one of our 


chief f products. Milk is sold from tuberculous 
cattle, and such cattle are killed and sold as beef every 
day. The offspring of such cattle are sold to the 
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manufacturer, and even the older and sick 
animals themselves. Should not the laws protect us 
from such ignorance or cupidity ?” 


The Commissioners of Diseases of Domesticated 
Animals of the State of Connecticut have issued a 
circular in which they state : 


“The facts are well settled, not only that tuber- 
culosis is a communicable disease, but also that it 
occurs in many animals—especially in the human and 
bovine races—and is intercommunicable between them. 
The time is coming when some strict sanitary rules 
will be adopted in all cases of human tuberculosis. 
The necessity for this is generally admitted. The 
time has already come for the stock owner to exercise 
watchful care over the health of his herds. The sound- 
ness of all purchased animals should be carefully in- 
vestigated, as well as their antecedents. A consump- 
tive person should never have charge of cattle. An 
attendant may contract the disease from them or give 
it tothem. The flesh of tuberculous animals is danger- 
ous as food ; hence there is no use in trying to fatten 
them for beef. In milch cows, in addition to the com- 
mon danger of contagion, the milk is unsafe for food, 
even for swine or poultry, and it only remains for the 
owner of a tuberculous subject to meet the loss 
promptly, and slaughter the animal before others con- 
tract the disease. 

“ We do not wish to appear as alarmists, and create 
any unnecessary excitement among farmers or consum- 
ers of any products, yet we deem it prudent to exercise 
caution and be on the safe side, where also lies true 
economy, and would advise that all animals that are 
thriftless and show the symptoms of tuberculosis be 
destroyed, though the disease may not have progressed 
to the degree of rendering the animal apparently worth- 
less.” 


It certainly is worth the attention of every house- 
wife, this matter of milk supply. Blessed is the 


woman who has enough knowledge of chemistry to © 


test the foods that come into her house for the sup- 
ply of her family ! 
Disease to the right of us, 
Disease to the left of us, 
Disease in front of us, 
Breathable, drinkable, 
Rolls up from can and stall. 
Boldly we face them all. 
Trusting the doctor’s skill 
To annihilate every ill, 
We walk calmly onward. 


A parody weak but truthful. It is no trifling 
matter that the sources of our food supply are not 
more carefully watched; and they would be if 
public sentiment kept pace with knowledge. The 
trouble is, we do not make the demands our knowl- 
edge of facts justifies. 

It is over and over again that the ounce of pre- 
vention should be given, not the pound of cure 
made necessary. The effects of this sale of impure 
milk and diseased meat are appalling to contemplate, 
and the one responsible should be prosecuted for 
his cupidity or ignorance. 

The Commissioners state further, in their re- 
port: 

“The prevention of the spread of tuberculosis and 
the eradication of the existing cases depend upon the 
cattle owners themselves, and on them rests the respon- 
sibility, which is grave indeed, as so vitally affecting 
the welfare of both man and beast. Therefore this 
Commission does not consider that the State should ex- 
ercise the same authority over tuberculosis as in the 
ease of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and slaughter in- 
fected or suspected animals at public expense. Yet the 
Commissioners consider it their duty to investigate all 
eases of suspected contagious disease, to control the 
same, as far as possible, by advice and authority, for 
the preservation of the public health, as well as the 
material interests of agriculture, and in accordance 
with these views issue this notice of warning and ad- 
vice.” 


The New York “Times,” commenting on this, 
pertinently asks : 

“ But if the danger be so great, why should not the 
State take action for the protection of consumers who 
are exposed to it? If it be expedient for the State to 
prevent by legislation and inspection the sale of milk 
that has been adulterated with water, ought not the 
sale of milk that carries the germs of consumption to 
be prevented in like manner? Must the people be con- 
tent with such action as owners of herds may take in 
response to a circular of advice and warning ?” 


Certainly the danger from the sale of skim milk 
is very slight in comparison with that of diseased 
milk. It would seem quite possible, quite feasible, 
to have every milkman carry a license which would 
give the name of the dairymen and the dairy 
from which he drew his supplies. Every milk can 
should have a government stamp, the applying of 
which would show that the milk from that dairy 
was under direct government investigation. Since 
the Department of Milk Inspection has been added 
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to the Health Department there has been a great 
advance, but the inspection is done after the milk is 
delivered to the dealer, and the inspectors cannot 
give the thorough inspection that the possibilities of 
danger demand. The hour at which the inspec- 
tion must be made makes it difficult to meet the 
danger. 

If the State or National authorities began the in- 
spection at the source of supply, systematic, con- 
stant, it would be almost impossible for diseased 
milk to be sold. The cities are very much better 
protected than the towns and villages. Where the 
supply comes from small dairies, it seems less 
important than when the milk supply is large. 
What is said of the milk supply applies to the water 
supply of small towns and villages, and nothing 
will change this condition but educated public sen- 
timent roused to the point of agitation. 








THE WEDDING CHEST. 


By Saran J. RvusseE.t. 


OW that America is beginning to outgrow 
her youthful bumptiousness, and to realize 
and acknowledge that there are some 
old things that are good, to find a few 
scattered virtues even among “ decayed 

nations” and “effete monarchies,” many relics of 
the past which have been admired in the Old World 
are brought over and made at home in the New. 
We are familiar with tapestries and stuffs woven 
some hundred years since; with furnitare known 
by the names of famous French kings or English 
workmen who died long, long ago; with pictures 
to which our Western Government gives especial 
welcome on the ground of their age (which pre- 
vents competition with American art), and with 
bric-A-brac gathered from all times and peoples. 
Among them all none has the double charm of out- 
ward beauty and the beauty of association which 
belongs to the wedding chest. 

Before America and trunks were discovered, it 
was an important and common feature in all homes 
and all countries. Everywhere, too, the force of 
its sentiment was felt, and some touch of beauty 
was always given to it in appreciation of its nature. 
No matter how poor the bride, or the home she 
was going to, her chest was ornamented in some 
way—by a bit of rude carving, or by brass; often 
it was the only thing in the house that was not abso- 
lutely bare and plain; while those of the rich were 
not only beautifully carved, but sometimes had inlays 
of wood or brass, or were enriched by brilliant 
jewels. Such was the chest which became the 
grave of that unhappy Ginevra whose laughing 
face and tragic death have stirred so many youth- 
ful hearts. 

Not many such chests have been brought to this 
country, though they are sometimes seen in art 
museums or private collections, but they are still in 
use in those parts of the Ola World which have not 
yet been invaded by fashion and trunks. One such 
happy spot was found by two classic loving Ameri- 
cans who made a visit last summer to Greece and 
its people. They were not satisfied with seeing the 
remains of former Athens, and the spots made 
sacred by her famous men ; they went to see also 
the peasants of the present day, and their homes 
and lives. Though many visits to the poor and 
needy of our large cities had made them familiar 
with extreme poverty as we see it here, the houses 
of those Greek peasants seemed to them more 
wretched than anything we know. From the 
warmth, sunshine, and delicate beauty of the Greek 
outdoor world they stepped into the bare, comfort- 
less hovel which the peasant calls his home. 
Nothing could be drearier. No floor, no fire, no 
furniture! Yes, one piece; in a corner stood a 
large, roughly carved chest—the wedding chest ; 
now doing duty as the storehouse for the clothing 
of the entire family, while piled on top of it were 
the mattresses which at night were scattered about 
the room. 

This single piece of furniture held all the family 
treasures, and to it clung all the family associations 
from the day it had been brought from her home 
by the young girl-bride, who had bequeathed it to 
daughter and granddaughter in turn, to the hour 
when it was opened to reveal its store to the inquis- 
itive visitors from over the seas. In it they saw 
the gayly colored, picturesque dresses of the men 
and women, so well suited to their bright, sunny 
faces and childlike content, the few bits of clumsy 
jewelry, heirlooms of long descent, and the little 
tokens and souvenirs which collect in every family 
not given to periodic moving. One of the dresses, 
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spun, woven, and embroidered by hand, was ex- 
changed for some of the foreigners’ gold—a goodly 
sum, too, for to the natives all foreign travelers are 
rolling in wealth. The chest could not be bought. 
There the banker of the party was firm ; and it is 
doubtful if the peasants could have been brought to 
part with the one bit of beauty and sentiment in 
their poverty-stricken homes. 

Yet, poor as they were, those peasants, with their 
chest and its store of memories, were better off than 
our poor, who wander from one tenement-house to 
another, with most of their possessions carried in a 
bandbox or the traditional handkerchief. Not even 
our rich people have anything in their homes which 
can compare with it, though occasionally a happy 
woman counts one among her wedding presents. 
But it is kept for ornament; it does not hold the 
trousseau Saratoga trunks, and many of them, are 
needed by the bride of to-day. It is a great pity, 
though, that we have grown so civilized, and our 
wants have grown so in number, for it prevents our 
ever adopting this charming piece of furniture as a 
part of our homes and affections, and making it a 
center of associations and memories which it wou'd 
carry down from the bride who first owned it to 
her children’s children. 

Some heirlooms we have, of course, in the form 
of furniture; and we have learned to prize our 
great-grandmother’s chest of drawers, and to put it, 
polished and freshened up, in the best bedroom, 
where our friends may see it. But one does not 
feel the same thrill in opening a bureau drawer as 
in lifting the lid of a chest; the very action, in the 
latter case, suggests finding hidden treasures or 
souvenirs of past days. The only thing of the 
kind we have that flavors of antiquity is the hair- 
covered trunk studded with brass nails ; but it is so 
painfully ugly that we keep it in the garret, and 
only the moths find delight in it. ; 

It is a high price we pay for being late comers in 
the great family of nations; and, though we know 
that the advantages are worth it. yet secretly we regret 
some of the charming bits of Old World life that 
we can never have, and, among other things, would 
gladly barter all that is left of our trunks for a 
wedding chest with the fragrance of time and 
memories clinging to it. 








PICKED UP. 


After you have weighed your neighbor in the 
balance, drop a nickel of fairness in the slot of 
self-examination and ascertain your own moral 
avoirdupois. 





The evil wrought by alcoholic drink is now 
acknowledged and proclaimed by all the organs of 
public opinion. It undermines health, enfeebles 
the will, coarsens the mind, and inflames animal 
passions. It separates husbands and wives, divides 
families, and deprives children of the home in- 
fluence which nothing else can supply. It lowers 
the standard of morals, fills prisons and insane 
asylums with its victims, and feeds the germ of 
corruption in the body politic. It is, in a word, 
the cause or the occasion of four-fifths of the crime 
by which our national life is disgraced.—|[ Bishop 
Spalding. 





An amusing illustration of the mechanical way in 
which dictionaries have been made is furnished by 
the word phantomnation, which appears in Webster, 
Worcester, the Imperial, and Cassell’s Encyclopedic 
Dictionary. Webster solemnly defines it thus: 
“ Phantomnation, ».—Appearance as of a phantom ; 
illusion. [Obs. and rare.]—Pope.” Worcester 
says simply: “Illusion.” Pope. The Imperial 
and Cassell’s repeat this bit of lexicographic wis- 
dom, but the latter omits the reference to Pope, 
apparently suspecting that something is the matter 
somewhere. Now, the source of this word is a book 
entitled “Philology of the English Language,’ 
published in 1820, by Richard Paul Jodrell, as a 
sort of supplement to Johnson’s Dictionary. Jodrell 
had a curious way of writing phrases as single 
words, without even a hyphen toindicate their com- 
posite character. Thus city solicitor became cityso- 
licitor; home acquaintance, homeacquaintance. 
He remarks in his preface that it ‘“‘was necessary 
to enact laws for myself,” and he appears to have 
done so with great vigor. Of course he followed 
his “ law’ when he transcribed the following pas- 
sage from Pope: 

“ These solemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the phantom nations of the dead.” 
—([Odyssey x., 627. 
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Our Younc Fo.ks. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 


By JEROME WALKER, M.D. 


A|]MERICANS are, as a rule, fast eaters. 
<y Prosperity, a great variety of food, com- 
petition in business, struggles for suprem- 
acy, induce haste and _ overfeeding. 
Healthy old age is a rarity, and dyspep- 
tic ailments are common. The conscientious phy- 
sician who tries to stem the tide of indigestion 
frequently finds his efforts futile, because of the 
slaves to appetite and hurry that he must contend 
with. Who knows but that the surgery of the 
future, rivaling its brilliant feats of the past, may 
stem the tide by the same means that the super- 
human power has in the case now to be reported 
for the first time? 





Who ever heard of a stomach taking a vacation ? 
It did in this case, and the owner was a boy. The 
boy was like many another boy—had an unruly 
appetite, ate all sorts of things without regard to 
regular meal-times, ate and drank rapidly. Re- 
peated stomach-aches were useless warnings. But, 
one night, the worst stomach-ache the boy ever 
had seized him. The stomach seemed to tie itself 
into knots. Tired out with pain and soreness, and 
overcome by an anodyne, the boy dropped off to 
sleep. Startling dreams made him uneasy. In- 
dians were scalping him, but in reality there were 
no Indians, only the pain caused by the stomach 
breaking away from its connections, its moorings, 
and coming out into the cold world to leave the 
boy who had abused it. The room was dark, ex- 
cept in the narrow pathway caused by a streak of 
light from the lighted lamp in the hall, coming 
through the partly opened door. Being muscular 
and elastic, the stomach, by wabbling, twisting, and 
hunching, managed to reach the floor and make its 
way to the door and out into the hall. Darkness 
was nothing new, as it had always lived in the dark, 
but the light was dazzling. Yet it did not make 
the stomach afraid, for it had passed through too 
many surprises to be easily frightened. 
said the light, “is this Johnnie’s stomach? I have 
often heard of you, while watching in this niche, 
but never had the pleasure of seeing you before. 
Going to have a rest? Well, it is a first-rate thing 
for you, and Johnnie too. Hope you will have a 
good time.” With that a gust of wind blew out 
the light ; but the stomach could get along in the 
darkness, and made its way out of the front door, 
which was ajar. So quietly had all this happened 
that not even the big clock in the hall, with its 
round face, knew anything about it. When the 
light was blown out, the lamp fell from the niche 
and was broken, and the light could not tell what it 
had seen or heard. 

When the stomach reached the street the air was 
cold, and the sensitive body bobbing along was sore 
and bruised. How it did sigh for legs when it saw 
birds hopping briskly along, and that many insects 
had legs in addition to wings! Weary and forlorn, 
it leaned against a railing. Behind the railing was 
a fairy, who, divining the wishes of the stomach, 
said: “Stomach, I am in charge of the gastric de- 
partment of human beings, and because you have 
been so sensible as to take a rest, and teach a 
thoughtless boy that you are worth something to 
him, I will give you a pair of legs while you are 
away from home. You are the first human stom- 
ach that ever took a vacation; hereafter you will 
be known as the humane stomach. I trust your 
example will be followed by others. Good-by ; look 
out that you are not cut or dried up, for if you 
are you will be of little use to the boy you came 
from.” 

The legs worked to a charm, and the stomach 
made good headway ; but the sun rose, and dogs and 
men appeared. The stomach began to wilt and 
feel parched and frightened, and dragged itself into 
a quiet side road. Fortunately, across the road 
under a bridge tumbled a cheery little brook. In 
this the stomach took a bath and a plentiful drink, 
and, being refreshed, journeyedon. The next stop- 
ping-place was a pleasant corner under a barn, but 
the traveler could not get to sleep, for there was a 
loud hum of voices near by, which came from the 
stomachs of various animals—all having a vacation. 
Miss Feline had left her mistress the cat because 
Tabby was becoming too fond of dainties and 
wouldn’t eat mice any longer. Master Porcine said 
he needed a vacation, for his master would eat toy 


“Ah!” . 
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often and too much. Each stomach had a reason 
for its vacation. The boy’s stomach, drawn into the 
conversation, had to admit that it belonged to a boy 
who had abused it. “ Why don’t you go back on 
him?” said several stomachs at once. 

“ Ah, that’s what I have done many a time, so I 
have heard him say; and I am afraid this time I 
have gone so far that I have killed him,” and if the 
boy’s stomach could have cried it would. But, the 
sound of music reaching them, all the stomachs 
hurried away to a clearing in the woods, where, 
after a merry dance, all fell asleep. And here we 
will leave them for the present, while we go back. 
to Mrs. Brown’s house and see how Johnnie is. 


For once in his life the boy waked up not hungry. 
Usually there wasn’t a boy in the whole neighbor- 
hood that could eat as much for breakfast as he 
did. Now he wanted to be let alone. As he lay 
in bed, through the open windows came the merry 
voices of his “ crowd ” engaged in the sports boys 
delight in. The boys wondered where Johnnie 
was. One more venturesome than the rest rang 
the bell and inquired. The servant said: “ He is 
in a stupor like, and if he doesn’t come out of it 
soon they are going to send for the doctor.” This 
was a blow to the boys. They had known him to 
have fits of sickness when the servant had said, “ It 
was his stomach that was at him,” but to be dozing 
or unconscious at eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
the boys at his door ready for a jolly time, was 
something that was unusual. Itmeant what? They 
didn’t know. When the doctor’s buggy drove up 
at 3 p.m. there were four very quiet, very anxious 
boys sitting by the roadside. They were sure 
that something dreadful was going to happen, as the 
doctor carried in one hand a mysterious-looking 
bag. The boys were sure that he had instruments 
that he intended to examine the brain with. But 
in the bag was a stomach pump, which the doctor, 
hastily summoned, had crowded in. For he had 
said that the very next time he was called to see 
Johnnie Brown he would wash out his stomach, for 
he was tired of being called to see a case of stomach- 
ache brought on by the boy’s recklessness. But 
when the kind-hearted man came into Johnnie's 
room and saw the boy quiet and pale, and the 
family anxious, he said to himself, “It is not 
stomach-ache this time; something more serious— 
the brain—and I have my hands full.” Good, 
careful man that he was, he would not alarm 
Mrs. Brown, but said, quietly, “Your bov is 
very ill—evidently some congestion of the brain. 
We must go slowly, but I think we will pull 
him through. He needs rest, and occasionally 
something to moisten his lips with. You might 
put a strong mustard draught on the sole of 
each foot, and a large, generous one on the 
back of the neck, till it blisters.” Saying this the 
doctor departed, and the four boys watched his 
baggy disappear down the road in a cloud of dust. 
Slowly the blister began to burn, and Johnnie felt it 
keenly, but was unable to speak or makeasign. His 
brother Joe, who was to watch the draughts on the 
feet to see that they didn’t blister, forgot about them, 
as he became interested in a story he was reading. 
So they began to burn also. Oh, the agony, the 
inability to move, the longing to get out of bed, the 
hot room, the tormenting flies! What does ail 
him? what is going to happen to him? won't some 
relief come? ‘The doctor was not to blame, because 
he did not know what the case really was. There 
was no case like it on record. A consultation was 
desirable. At six o'clock, therefore, Dr. Noodles, 
the celebrated consultant, arrived in the style that 
befitted his reputation. Instead of four boys by 
the roadside gazing at the equipage and high-step- 
ping horses, there were ten or more. Dr. Noodles 
shook his head gravely as he gazed at Johnnie, felt 
of his pulse, took his temperature, percussed his 
chest, and palpated his abdomen. “A very re- 
markable case, this—wonderfully so. I would advise 
that the blisters be left on an hour longer, and that 
rather a smart shock of electricity be ran down the 
spine. There's nothing like it to rouse dormant 
vital energy. If you see any signs of returning 
consciousness after its use, try it again.” The con- 
sultant departed, and Johnnie’s good friend, the 
family doctor, with the very best intentions, gave 
him a very smart shock of electricity. It made 
him squirm, but not a word could he say, and the 
blisters were eating away. Every squirm was a 
signal for another shock. “Will it ever end?” 
thought the boy. “Oh, if I had never been born! 
Oh, if I could only get along without a stomach ! 
Oh, if I could only move—if—if ” but Johnnie had 
really gone to sleep—sound asleep. The doctor 
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called at 11 p.m., found him quiet, his pulse 
good, his skin more moist, and when he left 
he felt sure a crisis was coming soon. It did 
come, but in an entirely different way from that 
the worthy physician expected....... 
It came when the stomach returned to its home. 
Rousing from its sleep in the woods, it heard the 
fairy say: “ Your boy needs you. You have had a 
rest. It’s morning, and I have been trying hard to 
put the boy to sleep. If you don’t hurry now, he 
may be dead to-morrow. Be careful. Keep near 
the fences. Your day out has improved your ap- 
pearance. You are so healthy looking that some 
animal might want to eat you or some man convert 
you into pepsin.” Poor thing! it was so anxious 
to get back into its warm bed and cozy corner, 
where it had lived so many years, that it did hurry, 
and reached Mrs. Brown’s house. Phyllis, the 
cook, had, carelessly, a second night left the door 
ajar, and the stomach went to Johnnie’s room. 
In Johnnie’s room, but not in Johnny. He- was 
sound asleep. Again the fairy came to the rescue, 
and with a straw tickled Johnnie’s nose so that he 
awoke. “My boy,” said the fairy, “you don’t 
know me, but I know you—have watched over you 
all your life, and have hoped that you might grow 
up a strong man, without any dyspepsia. I have 
noticed with pain how you have abused your poor 
stomach, given yourself so many unhappy moments 
and your family so much anxiety. So sorry have I 
been for your stomach that I managed to give it a 
vacation. You have had one, too, but you didn’t 
know it. Stomach, let me introduce you to John- 
nie. Johnnie, your stomach.” 

Thereupon Johnnie smiled and bowed faintly, 
for he was very weak. ‘ Don't you see,” said the 
fairy, “what a soft, delicate thing it is? Do be 
more careful of it; don’t give it food that isn’t 
broken up, don’t keep it working most of the time, 
don’t give it green apples, don’t ever give it whisky 
or anything that will spoil its looks and its use- 
fulness. Take gentle care of it, my boy, and it 
will last you many years and be your mainstay. 
Now go to sleep, and in the morning you will be 
well.” 

The boy went off into the sweetest of slumbers, 
and the stomach went into its cozy corner and 
cuddled down to sleep, ready to work in the morn- 
ing, quietly and peacefully. The second morning 
broke bright and clear. Johnnie yawned, stretched 
out his arms, and called, “Isn’t breakfast ready 
yet?” The doctor called early ; said he was right 
glad to see the boy up; he thought those blis- 
ters would bring him around. “ Do you know, 
mother,” said Johnnie, “I don’t feel like rushing 
my food now, and really I believe I could go intoa 
restaurant and eat slowly even if all around me 
were rushing theirs. It must have been my dream 
last night that did it. The Indians scared the life 
out of me, and I suppose that’s made me cautious 
in every way.” The boy had been frightened, and, 
whatever had happened to him, he was changed. 
He became careful and methodical, enjoyed his 
food but did not overeat, took plenty of exercise, 
kept himself clean, and improved his mind. “If 
there ever was a stomach that is a good one, mine 
is that one,” he said long after he was grown to 
manhood. “It used to be a rattler, though.” The 
change came simply because the boy and his 
stomach had become acquainted with each other, 
were fast friends and worked for each other, instead 
of being at loggerheads as before. ‘“ Most remark- 
able case, that of that boy Johnnie Brown,” the 
celebrated Dr. Noodles was fond of saying, “at the 
point of death and to be brought to life by elec- 
tricity.” It was a remarkable case. Sosay weall. 








THE HOME OF THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
By Srextxia Louise Hoox. 


H-CH-CHIP! Whir-r!” 

It was a warm July afternoon, and 
the air was fragrant with perfume from 
the long, pale chestnut blossoms. The 

~~’) grass in the orchard was entangled 
with clovers and daisies, in whose cups clumsy bum- 
blebees tumbled, while spotted butterflies hovered 
overhead, scorning such noisy revels. The chirp- 
ing and whirring certainly did not come from the 
clover. 

A thick grove of maples and nut trees bounded 
the orchard on the right, and in the early morning 
was melodious with birds. During the heat of the 
day they were too busy caring for their young fami- 
lies to have much time for singing, and only an oc- 
casional robin note or the discordant “ miau ” of the 
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eatbird broke the stillness. “ Whir! whir!” 
could this mysterious sound be? 

Just at this moment the animated whir became 
visible in form of one of the tiniest birds in the 
world, and for an instant it alighted on a twig, 
whereupon the sound ceased. It is quite a rare 
thing to see a humming-bird at rest, and it seemed 
unusual to find one on the edge of the woods, where 
no deep tubed flowers tempted the researches of its 
long beak, and the shade of the trees prevented the 
July sunshine from bringing out the emerald tinge 
on its feathers and giving it the tropical warmth it 
loved. And why should it come to a tree without 
blossoms of any kind? 

Alas for dispelled illusions! The truth is, the 
popular idea that the humming-bird lives wholly on 
dew and honey, sipped through its long, tubelike 
beak, is without foundation. Whatever such dainty 
fare it may consume is merely a sauce piquante for 
the more substantial viands with which it satisfies 
its appetite; namely, gnats, little flies, and what- 
ever tiny insects it can catch with its barbed tongue, 
hidden in that graceful beak like a sword in its 
sheath. , 

So the humming-bird whirred in and out of the 
boughs, now and then uttering its little sharp chirp, 
and probably catching the tiny insects sporting 
among the leaves, until, with a sudden turn, it 
darted into the foliage of another maple a few rods 
distant. What was its errand there ? 

Close scrutiny soon revealed a protuberance on 
the bough which seemed the bird’s point of attrac- 
tion, and a nearer approach to the tree certified the 
fact that it was really a humming-bird’s nest. On 
a slender limb, some fifteen feet from the ground, 
was erected the prettiest little green-gray castle 
ever bird or fairy planned for shelter and defense. 
No larger than an egg-shell, diminishing slightly 
toward the top, rose its delicate walls, built wholly 
of the lichens that grew so abundantly on the trees 
all around. 

But the humming-bird ‘was not pleased to re- 
ceive visitors at home, and darted away toward the 
scarlet honeysuckles beyond the orchard, remain- 
ing away as long as her nest was under such close 
observation. She well knew how safe it was, placed 
on an inaccessible bough growing from a smooth 
and slender trunk, yet it made her nervous to think 
of her precious white eggs lying snugly in the 
heart of the nest. The best way of shielding them, 
she thought, was to refrain from betraying them, 
and she did not venture back until she thought the 
coast was clear. Then the whirring wings held 
her poised above her home for a moment, and, as a 
butterfly alights on a flower, the wee creature 
dropped on the nest, and sat with her pretty head 
turning from side to side. - But at the slightest 
movement from the invader of this peaceful realm, 
the whir and chirp could be heard, and away 
would go the humming-bird like a flash. 

Day after day passed ; the scarlet honeysuckles 
bloomed, the chestnut flowers fell, and still the 
hope grew greater in the wee nest, until at last the 
pearly shells were broken, and the humming-birds 
had two little ones to feed. Up in their air-castle 
they were as secure from observation as from harm, 
and only by watching the behavior of the little 
mother could their entrance into the world be 
learned. She no longer sat upon the nest when 
she returned from her flights; but, poised on whir- 
ring wings above it, she would reach her long beak 
down among her hungry treasures, or, perched on 
the edge of the lichen cup, feed them at her ease. 

About this time her objection to the presence of 
visitors increased in a great degree, and she would 
dart about in evident uneasiness, uttering quick 
chirps, and sometimes make direct charges at the 
invaders, poising in the air at a safe distance, and 
showing every indication of displeasure. 

One breezy afternoon, when the humming-bird 
was nowhere to be seen, a faint “Ch-ch-chip!” 
like the echo of that familiar sound, was heard on 
the air. No humming accompanied it, but as the 
maple bough rocked in the wind, the chirping began 
again, and a little movement was visible in the 
lichen nest. On a cautious approach a graceful 
little head could be seen peeping over the edge, 
very like that of the mother bird, but even smaller, 
with a little beak not half the length it would be 
when it was full grown. Baby humming-bird was 
growing out of infancy, yet had not arrived at an 
age of sufficient discretion to dread human enemies, 
and at every crackle of the fallen boughs on the 
ground below, the little thing would raise its head, 
showing the pretty white throat, and peer about, 
this way and that, with all the airy grace that dis- 
tinguished the parent birds. 


What 
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“ Ch-ch-chip !” cried the little bird. It was 
getting hungry, and perhaps thought it was almost 
old enough to go and catch flies for itself, for its 
tiny wings whirred for a moment in true humming- 
bird style above the castle battlements. The 
mother bird must have heard it in the distance, 
for in a moment she had darted to her little one, 
and, alighting on the edge of the nest, put her beak 
into the wee one open to receive it. She was so 
occupied that at first she did not notice that she 
was observed, but when she turned to leave the 
nest she became conscious of the presence of dan- 
ger, and flew at the intruder with a fury hardly to 
be believed. If this diminutive bird had been an 
eagle she could not have been more fierce. Not 
until she had, as she thought, driven the enemy to 
a distance did she fly away for further supplies. 

There was only one little bird in the nest. Some 
accident may have befallen the other (as two is the 
usual number in a humming-bird family). Perhaps 
it had fallen a victim to disease, or tumbled out 
of the nest, as so many young birds do, for no 
enemy had attacked that pretty home, and the one 
bird, at least, lived to grow up among the dancing 
leaves. 

There came a day when the active spirit that 
animates all humming-birds could no longer bear 
the limits of the nest, and the tiny creature spread 
itsemerald wings for its first flight. “Hum-m! 
Whir-r-r! Ch-ch-chip!” The mother bird darted 
here and there through the branches ; the little one 
followed her. It was not yet able to take long 
flights, or poise itself for many minutes above a 
flower ; but along day of July sunshine strength- 
ened it wonderfully, and it was soon able to seek 
the scarlet honeysuckles, where it whirred and 
darted, a living jewel in the sunshine. . 








WHERE MOLLIE WAS FOUND. 


PART II. 
By Mary ALLAIRE. 


OLLIE stared for a moment, and then 
| walked sturdily to the new garden ; put- 
ting her ferns on the ground, she sud- 
5| denly realized how hopeless it was to try 
| to make a garden with a watering-pot. 
A search about revealed a sharp stick, with which 
Mollie began digging. 

“TI don't care,” whispered Mollie under her 
breath, “I wanted ferns, too. Ferns are pretty, if 
they have flowers.” 

Down in Mollie’s heart was a very uncomforta- 
ble feeling, for Charlie had pulled weeds and 
worked just as hard in her end of the garden as he 
had in his own; and, really, it was not much fun 
making a garden alone, with nothing but a water- 
ing-pot and a stick, and the ferns did lean in such 
a discouraging way, and when she put astick in the 
ground to hold them up they seemed too weak to 
stand even then, and slipped down through’ the 




















string to the ground. Mollie worked hard, but it 
was no use; a garden without Charlie and the tools 
was impossible. 

Mollie trudged slowly up the hill, a lonesome, 
tired little girl. She looked in the garden, but 
could not see that Charlie had been there, and after 
looking about the house and finding it very lone- 
some, Mollie decided to go to the favorite rainy 
day place—the garret. 

Such a dear old place as it was for little girls! 
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There were dresses and cloaks and bonnets, and a 
lovely muff, so big that when Charlie was with her 
he used to play it was a bear, and they would hide 
behind the chests and dodge around the big chim- 
ney, while the bear stood on the top of a mountain 
made of the big chest, and Charlie shot him with 
a broomstick. When Mollie thought of all this 
she sighed, for the garret seemed very lone- 
some. Over in the corner she found the wooden 
doll with which Grandma Dalton had played when 
a little girl. This doll was to be left with all her 
clothes in the garret, so she was new and interest- 
ing each time she was found. In the little hair 
trunk Mollie found a beautiful work basket, and a 
roll of turkey red, and some cloth that would make 
a lovely jacket. Mollie had often found surprises 
in this trunk, and the surprise to-day was very wel- 


























come. She was soon busily at work making Mar- 
garet a new dress. 

Down in the barn was a lonesome little boy. 
Beside him were the new garden tools, but with- 
out Mollie making garden did not prove very in- 
teresting. 

He had talked with John, the hired man, until 
John got tired answering his questions. Grandma 
had told him to keep away from the hens, for so 
many were sitting, and John had locked the door, 
as if he could not trust Charlie. John wanted to 
close the door of the barn, so Charlie picked up his 
garden tools and strolled back to the garden. 

“T don’t care, she had no business to want ferns, 
anyway,” thought Charlie, as he glanced toward 
the brook and thought he saw a sunbonnet down 
there. ‘She can’t make any garden anyway, and, 
besides, I want the pot.” Charlie hid the tools 
under the raspberry bushes, and started toward the 
brook. He need not have taken all the trouble he 
did take, for Mollie was not in the brook-garden, 
nor anywhere in sight. Charlie looked up and 
down, he went into the woods and called, but there 
was no answer. Charlie got cross because he 
thought Mollie was hiding, and threw himself on 
the ground. He kicked his heels so hard-that the 
robin in her nest in the tree above him peered over to 
see what it was jarred the tree and almost wakened 
the beautiful babies she was sheltering under her 
wings. 

Dear, dear! How fortunate the children are 
asleep and not making any noise. It’s one of those 
awful monsters that throw stones and climb trees.” 
Here her poor little heart was so fluttered that she 
gasped. Cautiously peering over the side of the 
nest again, she continued: “I have reason to 
remember them. There never were five prettier 
babies in a nest than my babies in the nest near 
the old barn last year, and one of those awful 
creatures walked up the trunk and took them.” 
She trembled so that one of the babies gave a little 
squeak, which made the mother bird still in a 
moment as she settled more closely down on the 
baby to keep it quiet. She hardly breathed until 
she heard a whistle way up the hill; she peered 
over the next moment and the monster was gone, 
his navy-blue shirt blowing in the wind. You see, 
small boys look very different to their mothers from 
what they do to birds and worms and bees and 
butterflies. I am sure it would startle some 
mothers if they knew what the woodfolk thought 
of their precious boys. I think Charlie’s gentle 
mamma would have been indignant that a robin 
should think of her little boy as a monster. Charlie 
did not deserve the name, but he suffered in the 
Tobin’s opinion because he belonged to the family 
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of boys. Robins have had some sad experiences, 
and they naturally have opinions that are formed 
by those experiences. 

Charlie, not dreaming that he had startled even 
a robin, went back to the garden, and, picking up 
his tools, went to work. John passed along the 
walk, and, seeing how hard Charlie was working, 
went into the garden, carrying his big spade. 

“Shure, ye better let a bigger spade nor yours go 
to work there, me brave little man,’’ said John. 

Charlie took off his big hat and fanned himself 
with it as he sat on a stone. 

“What train will ye hire to take all yere truck 
to market?” inquired John, good-naturedly, as he 
turned the soil over and knocked the lumps of dirt 
apart. Charlie blushed and smiled as John con- 
tinued : 

“Tf ye will bring me that giant’s rake, perhaps, 
if I thried, I mightened lose it up me sleeve, and I 
might be a-showin’ how to use it.” 

Charlie laughed as he saw John take the tiny 
rake in his big brown hand and double over in 
order to reach the ground with it. 

“Shure, I must look like a jackknife doubled up; 
it would be easier layin’ down if there was a place 
big enough.” 

Charlie laughed again gayly; and when John 
began really to show him how to use the tools, and 
told when. to use a rake and how, and when to use 
a hoe and how, and helped him lay out the beds, he 
forgot all about Mollie, and only remembered her 
when Katy called him to get ready for dinner. 
When he reached the house he asked: 

“Is Mollie ready ?” 

“Shure, don’t ye know she isn’t! Have I seen 
a hair of yere heads since arly this morning, so 
busy was ye raisin’ crops?” And Katy laughed. 

“ Katy, I haven’t seen Mollie in a long, long 
time.” 

“ Now, what are ye sayin’ that fur? She is never 
far from ye.” 

“Oh, Mollie! really and truly, I have not seen 
her in an awful long time.” 

Something in Charlie’s distressed look told Katy 
that he did not know where the little girl was. 

“‘ Where did ye see her last ?” asked Katy, trying 
not to look frightened. 

“ Down by the brook.” 

Katy flew through the door, and called, “ John ! 
John !” as she went flying down the hill. Charlie 
stood up a moment, and then he went quickly to 
the garret, knowing Mollie’s love for it, and sud- 
denly remembering that grandma always hid some- 
thing for them to find. With a pleased, happy 
look he ran up the garret stairs, but Mollie was not 
there. Over in the corner was grandma’s doll, and 
on the floor were shreds and snips of red calico. 
Charlie flew down stairs to the kitchen, but Deb- 
orah had not seen Mollie since breakfast. 

Everybody was startled, and the men were called 
from the field; some started down the road and 
some went toward the brook and woods. Deborah 
told Charlie not to leave the house, for Mollie 
would be frightened if she came back and nobody 
was there. 

Charlie sat on the porch for a time, and then 
went up to the garret, feeling sure that Mollie 
would be sitting in the corner. No; everything 
showed that she had been there, but no Mollie 
looked in his face. 

Charlie sat down on Mollie’s little bench. Near 
him was a chest which had come from England a 
great many years ago, when there were Indians 
about. Charlie raised his head from his lap, for 
he had been crying, at the queer sounds that came 
from the old chest. He was frightened to see the 
lid raise slowly, and a golden head come in sight, 
which presently showed two very bright eyes and 
two very pink cheeks. 

“Oh, Mollie!” was all Charlie could say, as he 
pushed the lid back. 

“You've been crying,” was Mollie’s comment as 
she looked at him. 

Charlie did not speak, but helped Mollie out of 
the chest. 

It.was very clear to Mollie that something was 
wrong, but what it was she could not find out. 
Just as the children reached the lower hall, Katy, 
with her head covered with her apron, sat down on 
the lower step. 

“Shure, I'll never comb her little curls again.’’ 

“‘ Please do, Katy,” said a sweet little voice. 

Katy jumped, and, catching Molly in her arms, 
kissed and hugged her, while John kept wiping his 
eyes with the back of his hand. 

“The child must be hungry, Kate. Take her up 
stairs and get her ready for dinner.” 
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Kate, still kissing Mollie and followed by Charlie, 
went up stairs. 

When Katy brought in two cup custards baked 
in grandma’s old blue cups with the Chinese 
pagodas on the side, Mollie was wild with delight. 
Charlie thought it was full time that Mollie knew 
why he had cried, and why everybody had made 
a fuss over her, so he said: “ Mollie, we thought, 
all of us, that you were lost.” 

Mollie’s lip quivered, and she grew quite pale at 
the thought. 

“ But you aren’t, so you need not be frightened.” 

Reassured, Mollie went on eating the custard 
slowly. 

“T want to tell you a story mamma told me once 
when I was trying to get in the trunk she was 
packing.” 

Mollie dearly loved stories, and it was altogether 
new to have Charlie tell one. Mollie settled back 
more comfortably, and took a piece of sponge cake 
to eat with her custard. Charlie, putting his spoon 
in his cup, solemnly began : 

“ A great many years ago a very pretty lady got 
married, and then all the people at the wedding 
played ‘ hide an’ seek,’ and the pretty lady got into 
a beautifully carved chest to hide, and the lid fell 
down, and nobody knew about it, and they could 
not find her. And a great, great many years after 
they found a veil and jewels in the chest, and then 
they knew where she had gone that day.” 

“T don’t think chests is healthy places to hide,” 
Charlie added in a moment. 

Mollie looked quite startled as she said: “It 
might have locked.” 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Charlie, simply. ‘Come, let 
us make garden,” he added, when Mollie’s custard 
was all gone. 

“ And you have all ferns,” urged Mollie, as they 
went down the path. 








JAMIE AND THE JAM. 


Q|AMIE jumped at every sound, and even 
a) the fluttering of the leaves on the trees 
made Jamie look anxiously about. On 
4; » board in the sun grandma had put 
twenty bowls of jelly to harden, and 
the jam was carried out by mistake, but grandma 
said it would do no harm, and they could be all 
covered together. 

Grandma was very anxious to get through early, 
for mamma had planned to take tea at the seashore, 
about two miles away, that evening. Papa would 
go directly there from the train, and Uncle Harry 
would be with him ; so everybody was busy getting 
things ready for the picnic. Grandma hurried into 
the house to make gingerbread, and Jamie knew 
that there would be a gingerbread man and a pig; 
and it was quite sure that grandma knew how much 
he liked sponge-cake. While he stood looking at the 
jam, he heard the egg-beater buzzing as if it knew 
just how important it was at cake-making time. 

“Do not touch the board, Jamie; you might 
throw it down and break all the bowls,” said 
grandma, pleasantly. Jamie nodded, and then 
began playing in the dirt in the path. Presently 
grandma called out : 

“Tam going out in the garden to pick some 
strawberries for to-night ; will you come, Jamie ?” 

Oh, Jamie, what made your eyes so bright? Why 
did you say “ No”? 

Jamie heard the gate click, and knew that he 
was all alone. He stood up and just put the tip of 
his fingers in the jam and tasted it. It certainly 
tasted very nice. You know what followed. The 
tip of the fingers was followed by the whole finger, 
and just one more taste left a big hole in the jam. 
But Jamie did not notice, but kept on tasting until 
half a bowl was gone. By that time he decided 
jam was not very “nice.” He guessed he did not 
care for it much, and Jamie hurried out to grand- 
ma in the garden. At dinner time he did not eat 
much, and grandma and mamma and Aunt Lou 
were very much worried. 

In the afternoon he sat in Aunt Lou’s lap listen- 
ing, or trying to listen, to a story, when mamma 
came round the house with such a sorry look 
in her face. “Jamie!” was all she said; but 
Jamie knew what she meant, and began to cry. 
His mamma took him upstairs, and, after a long 
talk, stood him against the wall. After a time he 
saw the carriage drive off with Aunt Lou, mamma, 
and grandma, with John following with the wagon 
in which were the baskets. You can imagine how 
he felt. There was scratching at the door and Tip 
came in, but all Jamie could think was: “I ‘served 
it, I ’served it!” 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


THE TEN LEPERS.’ 
By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


HRIST, one day, on a journey to Jerusa- 

l-m, was passing along the borders of 
Samaria and Galilee toward the Jordan, 
probably intending then to go southward 
along the Jordan Valley to Jerusalem—a 
customary route of pilgrims to the Holy City—when 
he came upon a group of ten lepers, sitting just out- 
side one of the villages through which he was to 
pass. Inthe absence of any hospitals or other 
adequate retreats for these incurables, this grouping 
of themselves together in the company which even 
misery loves is not uncommon to this day. Christ’s 
fame as ahealer and teacher had reached them, 
and with one accord they cried out to him for 
mercy. Under the Levitical law the priests consti- 
tuted the sanitary authorities of the land, and be- 
fore a leper who believed himself to be cured of 
his leprosy could return to society he was required 
to show himself to the priest, and have his case 
examined and his cure certified to, while he made 
certain offerings and went through certain pre- 
scribed rituals. The particulars will be found in 
the fourteenth chapter of Leviticus. Christ’s an- 
swer to the lepers was very brief; it implied, but 
did not explicitly include, any promise of cure. “Go, 
show yourselves unto the priests,” he said. Despair 
clutches at hope; in this direction they saw a prom- 
ise of healing, and, with the taint of leprosy still 
upon them, they started for the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. As they went the cure was effected; the 
fever departed, the blood was purified, the un- 
clean skin showed evidences of the healing wrought. 
Nine of the lepers continued their journey to the 
priest, more solicitous to insure the cure and to 
obey the letter of the law than to express their 
thanks for the grace conferred by the Stranger. 
One returned to thank the Healer, more solici- 
tous to give expression to his gratitude and 
love than to follow the letter of the law and 
receive the official authentication of his cure. 
He was a Samaritan ; possibly in this fact may be 
found a partial explanation of his less scrupulous 
adherence to the law. It is evident from Christ’s 
language that Christ approved his course rather 
than that of the other nine. And yet it is easy to 
construct the arguments by which the nine sought 
to dissuade the one from turning back. “The law,” 
they would have said, “ is explicit: ‘In the day of 
his cleansing, the leper shall be brought to the 
priest.’ And this law the Master who has cured 
us has ratified. His command to us was, ‘ Go, show 
yourselves to the priests.’ We have no discretion. 
To obey is better than sacrifice. Let us obey our 
conscience and the law, not follow our impulses of 
gratitude, however natural and even noble.” And 
we can also imagine the reply of the Samaritan : 
« If I do not turn back now to thank the physician 
who has healed me, I can never thank him; he 
will be gone, and I shall see him no more. To 
carry through life this debt of thankfulness with 
no expression would be insupportable. I shall 
obey the law; I shali obey the Master; for when 
I have found him and thanked him, I will return 
and hasten to Jerusalem to fulfill the appointed 
rite. But first I must acknowledge my debt to 
him who has saved me from a life that was worse 
than death.” And so he turned back, and all the 
way sang praises to the God who had redeemed 
him.? The lesson, then, which I draw from this 
incident is this: 

The impulses of love are a better guide of con- 
duct than scrupulosity of conscience. 

Obedience to law is the foundation of character. 
It is the first lesson the father has to teach his 
children, the first lesson the heavenly Father 
taught his children. Judaism was a religion of 
law ; the lawgivers, the prophets, the poets, empha- 
sized in reiterated instructions this principle. “If 
you will obey my voice in deed, and keep my cove- 
nant, ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above 
all people,” is the declaration of Moses to Israel 
at Mount Sinai.* Israel is continually falling into 
the error of imagining that it can disobey God in 
practical life and placate him by sacrifices, and the 
burden of the prophetic utterances is ever, “'To obey 
is better than sacrifice.” None other than the 








1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 17, 1890.— 
Luke xvii., 11-19. F eat 

2 Lit. : Turned back, with a loud voice glorifying God (verse 
15) ; t. e., on his way back to Jesus. 


8 Exodus xix., 5. 
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obedient do really ever ascend his holy hill or enter 
his temple. “ Who shall ascend unto the hill of 
the Lord? or who shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully : he shall receive the blessing from the 
Lord, and righteousness from the God of his salva- 
tion.’* In vain do men by ritual endeavor to make 
good deficiency in righteousness. “Incense is an 
abomination to me,” cries the prophet, speaking in 
God's name. “Your new moons and your ap- 
pointed feasts my soul hateth; when ye make 
many prayers I will not hear. If ye be will- 
ing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land.” Christ repeats the same lesson. No emo- 
tionalism, no ritualism, can serve in lieu of obedi- 
ence. “If a man love me, he will keep my words.” 
“He that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man which built 
his house upon a rock.” “ Ye are my friends, if ye 
do whatsoever I have commanded you.” And in 
the ordination sermon preached at the setting 
apart of the twelve apostles, the Master warns 
them against careless teaching on this subject: 
“* Whosoever shall relax one of the least of these 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven.”* Let 
no word of mine bring me under the condemnation 
of this declaration. 

But there are two kinds of obedience: obedience 
that is conscious and deliberate to an outward law 
or statute, and obedience that is unconscious and 
instinctive to a law wrought into one’s own nature. 
The former is only a means to the latter. To fol- 
low whithersoever one’s unregulated impulses may 
lead is lawlessness—that is, sin. To keep a per- 
petual watch on one’s impulses, and by constant 
and conscious acts of the will compel them to sub- 
mit to some external law or standard, is what Paul 
calls “the righteousness which is of thelaw.” Itis 
better than lawlessness, but it is not the ideal. Itis 
Judaism, Pharisaism, Legalism, Puritanism ; none 
of which are Christianity, all of which are prepara- 
tions for Christianity. Thus the law is a school- 
master to lead us to Christ. To be a law unto our- 
selves, to have our impulses themselves the impulses 
of love and gratitude, to be impelled by our instincts 
toward righteousness, and to walk therein because 
our instincts so impel us, to please to do right and 
do as we please, and to do this because the love of 
God dwells in our heart by faith—this is the con- 
summation, the end, the righteousness which is by 
faith and works in love. Then is the man born 
again, a new creation, filled with the Spirit, a 
child of God, born of God, having the spirit of 
Christ in him. This is what I mean by saying 
that the impulses of love are a better guide of con- 
duct than scrupulosity of conscience. 

I shall not attempt to apply this principle in de- 
tail, as it might be done, to all the various actions 
of life. If we lived according to this spirit, we 
should accept the Sabbath as a gift, and should 
rejoice in it, not as a law and conform to it; Sab- 
bath worship as a joy, and should delight in it, 
not as an obligation and submit to it; service of 
our fellow-men as an opportunity, and should glory 
in it, not as a duty and be driven to it; sacrifice as 
the glorious inheritance of Christ in which we, 
joint heirs with him, are graciously permitted to 
share, not as a cross which we resign ourselves to 
endure. “I beseech you,” says Paul, “by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.” This is the principle broadly applied. A 
sense of gratitude to Him who has redeemed us, to 
Him whose mercy has surrounded, fed, educated, 
comforted, guided, pardoned, and saved us, inspires 
us to a life of love toward Him; we ask not what 
ought we to do, what does law require, but what 
can we do, what opportunity for our love does 
life afford ; and we look at His law, notto see what 
obligations are imposed upon us, but to get light 
upon the question how we can best please Him, 
since to please Him is the supremest object and 
purpose and joy of our life. 








It is not amiss for us to study the Decalogue for 
social guidance ; the Beatitudes for guides in daily 
life ; and Christ, in all the light and mystery of 
his being and character, as the Way, the Truth. 
and the Life—the way through this tangled world, 
the truth in this world of perplexity, the life in this 
world where all things else perish and pass away. 





1 Psalm xxiv., 3, 4. 
2 John xiv., 23—xv., 14; Matt. viii., 24—v., 19. In the 
wey verse the word break is literally‘ loosen” or ‘* re- 
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THE TEN LEPERS. 
By Emity Huntinaton MItier. 


Exo PQ ESUS and his disciples were on their way 
4G mS )j to Jerusalem, passing probably eastward 
2 BAH) along some road that ran between Gali- 
lee and Samaria toward the Jordan, 
where they meant to cross over into 
Perea. They were coming near a village, and from 
the hills a good way off a company of ten men stood 
watching them. Even if you were not near enough 
to see their disfigured bodies, you could tell by their 
dress that these men were lepers. Some had come 
from one place and some from another; one was 
even a Samaritan, with whom the Jews have no 
dealings. But it was not friendship, but misery, that 
had drawn them. All alike had the dreadful dis- 
ease, beginning with so slight a mark it could hardly 
be detected, but increasing surely until the body 
was a mass of corruption. It was a disease that 
was rarely cured, and that spread to others ; so its 
first appearance banished them from home and 
friends, and shut them out to live and die, a pitiful 
company of sufferers. Their only relief was to 
come as near as they dared to the road and villages 
and beg for charity from travelers passing by. 

Asking for help. This company of men were so 
watching, but as Jesus drew near they saw that this 
was no ordinary traveler. This was Jesus, the 
Great Teacher; the man who, by his word, had 
cleansed lepers ; the man who but lately had raised 
the dead to life down at Bethany, and made such 
an excitement among the Pharisees that the news 
had even reached these outcast lepers. Now was the 
one chance of their lives, and, raising their voices, 
they cried out, “ Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.”’ 

A test of faith. Would he go on without an- 
swering them, or would he say, as he once said to a 
leper, “I will: be thou clean”? He did neither ; 
as Naaman, the Syrian leper, had been bidden to go 
and wash in Jordan that he might prove his faith 
by his willingness to obey, so now Jesus commanded 
these lepers, “Go, show yourselves to the priests.” 
When a man who had been supposed to be a leper 
was cured, the priest must examine him and pro- 
nounce him clean before he could be again admitted 
to his home; and the words must have filled their 
hearts with hope. 

Obedience and cleansing. They did not wait to 
see if they were cleansed ; they started at once— 
just as they were—a company of poor lepers; they 
showed their faith by obedience, and “as they went 
they were cleansed.” A strange new feeling came 
into their diseased bodies; one would look at the 
others and say, “Ob, you are cleansed ! and you! 
and I, too, I wm cleansed!” and, without stopping 
for each other, they ran on faster and faster toward 
the Temple. 

Gratitude and ingratitude. All but one, and 
that was the Samaritan. They were all glad, 
but this one was grateful. His first thought was 
not of getting back to his friends and his business ; 
it was not of himself at all, but of gratitude to God 
and to the messenger by whom this wonderful gift 
had been given him. Instead of hastening on, he 
turned back, praising God in a loud voice, as he 
had before cried for mercy, and, coming to Jesus, he 
fell on his face at his feet and thanked him. His 
love and thanks were precious to Jesus, but as he 
listened he looked sadly after the others and asked, 
‘“ Were there none found that returned to give glory 
to God but this stranger?” The others had come 
to ask for a royal gift, and when they got it had no 
word of thanks for the giver. Their bodies were 
healed, but their selfishness and ingratitude showed 
that the heart still needed cleansing. 

The heart made whole. The man at Jesus's 
feet received this greater healing, and Jesus bade 
him “ Arise, go thy way; thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” To be whole is to have no part lacking, 
to be sound and perfect ; and this man was whole 
in body and soul; wherever he went he would go 
as a servant of Jesus Christ, ready to tell his story 
and give thanks for him. 

The nine. Ten that asked for mercy—one that 
gave thanks and glorified—nine that forgot all 
about the giver—is not that the way God’s good 
gifts are received now? We are sick or in great 
trouble ; no one can help us but God ; we go to him 
and ask him; he raises us up, he relieves us from 
our troubles, he brings us out of our difficulties ; 
and then, with health and comfort and prosperity, 
we go about our business, and forget to be thank- 
ful or obedient. He gives us daily and hourly 
gifts without our asking, and we use them for our 
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own pleasure, and never think to ask what he 
would have us do with them. 

The greatest lack in our lives is gratitude, and 
it is when we go to God with our hearts overflowing 
with thanks at the remembrance of his mercies 
that he gives us still more precious gifts—the peace 
and assurance of his love and favor. 

The faith that makes us whole shows itself first 
by obedience, and then finds its voice in praise. 
Gratitude and thanksgiving are pleasing to God : 
“He that offereth praise glorifieth God,” as well 
as opens his own heart for more blessings. 








EDUCATION AS LIFE. 


By THE Rev. Epwarp CALDWELL Moors.’ 


‘* Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 


knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.’’—Ephe- 
sians iv., 13. 
| HE text isa fragment out of one of Paul’s 
1 YU long sentences. Often one of these 
~b| £9} sentences is a whole system of theol- 
; N ogy: Paul is beseeching the Ephesians 
=! to walk worthy of their calling, es- 
pecially in reference to one thing, the unity of 
spirit. But diversity of gifts and service does not 
hinder, rather helps, under this unity, to the de- 
velopment of perfect manhood after the pattern of 
the Christ. Christian life is educational process, 
scheme of training. Paul happens to have been 
speaking only as to spiritual gifts. But then what 
is spiritual? What is Christian life? Is it only 
some small Sunday thing, or is it absolutely the 
whole life of a Christian man? And who is a 
Christian but the most perfect man? Paul’s 
thought leads by increase of faith and knowledge 
of the Son of God unto this perfect man. Does 
this increase of faith and knowledge come only 
through prayer-meetings and in Bible-reading hours? 
For the Christian every aspect of his life, every- 
thing done or borne, every influence put forth or 
felt, is thought as making him. Every possible 
experience is to be utilized as training, and the end 
is the perfect man. The word means completed in 
all that was wanting to perfection, a man’s having 
fulfilled himself, fulfilled God’s purpose for him, 
going on to a fulfillment. 

What is education? The small boy would an- 
swer, Going to school. Well, yes, the school which 
is alluded to in that proverb which I had painted 
around the edge of a plate which was one of the 
delights of my youth: Experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other. By the 
way, did you know that school means a place of 
leisure? Boys who do not know their Greek 
alphabet would seem to have divined that. But I 
mean the larger schooling which we get perforce 
and long after we have ceased to be at leisure. 

What is education? One would suppose, from 
much that one sees in institutions, high and low, 
that it meant pumping information into suffering 
youth. Then I do not see what they called it 
education for. Hduco does not mean pump in. 
It means draw out. Draw out what—the same 
information on examination days? And is the boy 
then as empty as before? The men who made the 
word had the idea that it was the boy who should 
be drawn out, all the capacity and activity latent in 
him; be shown what he can best do, and trained to 
do it. That one iittle bit of etymology sets a new 
standard even for school days. The primary result 
of going to college is not the so-called culture, but 
trained faculty; not wadding, but brains. And 
the best-edueated man is not he who carries the 
most miscellaneous hodge-podge of information, 
but is the man whose powers are all trained to 
strongest and most skillful work, and most per- 
fectly under the mastery of his will; whose mind, 
used to hard, subtle thought, is to its purposes what 
a fencer’s arm is to his, or a violinist’s hand to his. 
We are not so constituted that we can gain this 
power without acquiring information along with it. 
The information is, so to say, the material on 
which brains work. The empty head will not work 
any more than an empty stomach, and for the same 
reason. But by so much is the power and skill 
better than the mere stuff, that if a man could 
come from his school years with all the training, 
and no information, I should still say that he had 
brought away the best thing with him. The man 
of power will turn the world inside out for the in- 
formation, get it, use it, and have had time to forget 
it again, while the man of mere culture is hunting 
the right pigeon hole. Why do you go to the 
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gymnasium, and into all sorts of athletic contest ? 
What are you seeking? Merely academic vic- 
tories? Now, yes. But what are you gaining? 
Training of every muscle, sound development of 
every organ, cultivation of courage, endurance, 
which are to be gained in no other way. This 
or that feat may be to-day the object of ambition 
for which you would risk your neck. Even a few 
years hence it will make little difference about 
that. But it will make a great deal of difference 
about the strong, tough body which is bearing the 
burdens of life, year in and year out, so perfectly 
that you hardly know that you have any burdens 
or body. It is for the training’s sake, for man- 
hood in you, perfect manhood on this physical 
side of it, that is, as before upon the intellectual. 

But when is manhood perfect, when is education 
finished—except in the sense of the finishing schools ? 
From this point of view of power, man, generic 
man, I mean, as the perfect product, evidently fa | 
away two fences which we have always more or less 
unconsciously put about our notion of education : 
first, that which relates to time, making education 
to be specifically the business of youth; and, then, 
second, that which relates to the subject matter, 
which would make that the merely intellectual, or 
at most dhe intellectual and physical. There are 
no lines in the problem anywhere. The larger 
education we speak of is not only the main business 
of youth, but it is the identical business of the 
whole of life so long as we are on this side of the 
grave, and I conjecture that it will be the identical 
business on the other side and toall eternity. The 
man is being made, working to make himself, God 
making him, always more of a man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
The conventionalities of schoolhouse and school 
teachers and alternating vacations only just begin 
the thing. The schoolhouse of the world and the 
greatest of all teachers of the art of living, life, who 
gives no vacations, takes it up. It marked an era 
for our colleges when it was mysteriously discov- 
ered, not so long ago, that a student did not have 
to be pale and sickly, that dyspepsia and scholar- 
ship were not inseparable, that a man could get 
more out of his brain if he would take care of his 
body, not to speak of the fact that a body is as 
sacred for its purpose as a mind for its own ends. 
That was not much of a discovery. The Greeks 
had made it. But just now the sight of the “ coun- 
tenance all sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” of the Promethean soul peeping between 
the cracks of the skeleton, is slightly out of fashion. 
Time was when the wretched body went far to 
create the impression of superiority of mind, and 
was to aspirants for weak sympathy part of stock 
in trade. It may be that we are running our dis- 
covery a little to an extreme, after the fashion of 
new movements. But there is not much harm in 
that. It is a great thing to have learned that the 
ideal man has not only a sound mind, but also a 
sound body to carry it in; has two kinds of power, 
inseparable. It is a great thing to set children and 
youth intelligently to seeking them both together 
in their perfect harmony. 

When do you suppose that we shall have learned, 
in the same healthy and unsentimental but impera- 
tive way, that there is another side of a man, the 
whole moral and religious side, and that the devel- 
opment of this to its fullest power, in perfect adjust- 
ment with those other two, is part, and, in your 
judgment and mine, the most important part, of 
any education worthy of the name? that the ideal 
man has trained, perfected strength of character as 
well? to deny that that is education which ignores 
this set of facts? A man who is educated only on 
the physical side is simply the climax of the brute 
creation, just one degree more versatile and endur- 
ing than a thorough-bred horse or a blooded bull- 
dog. A man who is educated only on the intel- 
lectual side is only the more immeasurably danger- 
ous for being educated as he is. He is simply the 
better prepared for being the grandest.of rascals. 
Edueation is often propounded as the panacea for 
all the ills the body politic is heir to. Certainly, if 
you mean the larger education we are speaking of 
to-day. Certainly not, if you mean simply sharpen- 
ing men’s wits, putting the tremendous power of 
trained mifd at their disposal, and giving them no 
solid education in character, to determine what use 
they shall make of that power. As a nation of 
educated rascals we shall be by several degrees 
worse off than as a nation of uneducated ones. 
Evidently something else belongs to the conception 
of a perfect man. Evidently something else needs 
educating. It is something more subtle than those 
other two, something more fundamental, since it 
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touches will, and fixes the direction and determines 
the intensity of the use of all other powers. Par- 
ents who are all eyes and purpose for the educa- 
tion of their children in brain and body, and have 
no care for this other thing, are simply making a 
perfect machine and taking no thought for the 
motive power. They are whetting a sword which 
may some day enter into their own souls, besides 
doing unlimited evil in the world. A teacher who 
can touch but two-thirds of his pupil is doing but 
one-third of his work. But here more than in those 
other things it is but a bare beginning which in 
youth can be made. The part of education which 
falls in youth is undoubtedly of special significance. 
“As the twig is bent, the tree inclines.” But at 
twenty, or even thirty, no character is made. It has 
at most received its bent. The makingis the work 
of the whole life and by every possible experience 
of life. Why, even the making of a mind is then 
also just begun. 

Some people seem to imagine that a man goes to 
college and the professional school to pump in wis- 
dom enough to ladle out at retail all the rest of his 
life, provided only that he does not ladle too fast. 
By the way, maybe that is the reason why some 
men whom we know do not ladle faster than they 
do. But aman of mind knows that in this thing, 
too, bent only was given in youth. The power 
grows with use, and keeps growing, normally, to 
the day of death. But still more obviously and 
significantly is this true of the whole spiritual part 
of a man. We do not really get started with this 
kind of education until we are reasonably mature, 
so difficult is the subject matter of it, and so obscure 
are some of the processes. And in old age, I imag- 
ine, we shall, now and then, think ourselves to be 
still in the primer. And then, too, this part of the 
topic makes more clear a thought which has been 
fundamental to the whole discussion; namely, that, 
in the large, a man must educate himself. That 
was true already in the intellectual thing. “You 
can lead a horse to water, but you cannot make him 
drink.” Not waters of Parnassus will tempt an ass 
with no Parnassus in him. If a boy will not drink, 
you might as well pump into a sieve. I know that 
the term self-education has fallen somewhat into 
disrepute, through having been appropriated by a 
class of men who, in claiming the exclusive credit 
of their making, relieve others, at any rate, from a 
great responsibility. But the words must be rescued 
from this association. They stand for a great idea 
—sternest of truths. All that others can do for a 
man is asmall matter compared with that which he 
must do for himself, or it will remain undone. In 
all the larger, later things in life a man is simply a 
fool who does not study his experiences, happy and 
unhappy, to be wiser for the time to come. The 
study of our blunders and our sins is not particu- 
larly edifying, but it is very profitable; apt to be 
more profitable and less frequent than our compla- 
cent dwelling on some other things. Men’s small 
self-esteem prevents their studying their mistakes. 
That is just one of the things which must be edu- 
cated out of them. The most serious comment one 
could make on such men is that they are throwing 
away the opportunities of an education. They are 
doing still at forty, sixty, just what, probably, they 
did at fourteen or sixteen, when they thought them- 
selves shrewd if they managed to escape learning a 
lesson, and then boasted of having cheated the 
teacher. And they reap in themselves the same 
glorious reward, of having cheated themselves out 
of the opportunities, oft repeated, infinitely precious, 
of learning the wisdom of a life. There will be many 
experiences in life of which the chief gain will seem 
to have been in the discipline we soberly got out of 
them. Do you not see how the whole problem of life 
lightens if once we apprehend it in this way? And 
not only on the side of wisdom of character, bat 
also of strength. And here we shall find the mean- 
ing of many of our temptations, too. To free men, 
temptation is a part of the divine order of things. 
You cannot temper steel without fire and water and 
hammering. You cannot make tempered men 
except out of tempted men—men who have been 
through fire and water and hammered. Even the 
mystery of evil begins to take shape if one remem- 
bers that we are still in school. The interest of 
human history, it has been said, begins with the 
account of a temptation, even of one yielded to. 
From that time men began to be self-making, God 
making them. The heroic struggle of the heart 
against the evil in the world without and in the 
world within makes bone and sinew of an educated 
will. Suffering is education—that is, as before, to 
those who will be educated by it. And we all 
know men and women who, through long years of 
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pain, or of the ten times keener anguish in the 
heart because of follies, sins, disgrace of loved 
ones, or through self-denial and great sacrifice, 
have got so far on toward the perfect man that, 
truly, they help us to understand what the other 
life is going to be like. For in very many of the 
things that we have eaid of life as education, mak- 
ing perfect of the man, I have felt, and I have 
failed if I have not made you feel, the longer 
reaches also of the thought. The mystery of liv- 
ing, so much of it as we here can see, takes shape, 
gets an interpretation, from that thought that we 
are in all things here at school, as from no other 
idea that I know. And, by the way, it is no new 
one in our day. It received its classic shape from 
Clement of Alexandria, and was a root-thought 
with Schleiermacher too. But, then, on the other 
hand, as in mind so still more in holiness, the 
results here attained are at their very best so lament- 
ably far from being perfect ones that one must 
find the sense of that wider life beyond to be the 
continuance, the progress evermore toward its per- 
fection, of the process here begun. And even here, 
in our present efforts, we are perpetually coming 
out upon the place where we see clearly that a 
man, to be perfect, must be more and other than 
himeelf ; that all purely selfish cultivation of the 
highest things is, in character, unreal, and seems 
to be facing the wrong way; that the perfect man 
must be the expression of the God within. And 
one man there was in whom God did so express 
himself. What other revelation have we what a 
perfect man is like than that One in whom God 
was manifest, that One the faith and knowledge of 
whom are set forth as the means unto perfection in 
our text, the measure of the stature of whose full- 
ness is so supremely human, yet so superhumanly 
imposing as it is? Whose image do those phrases 
we were last using, tried in all points, suffered 
being tried, perfect through suffering, above 
all, call up? And if life is all education, 
and the world a school, and we only pupils 
in it, who is Master of it here? Who is him- 
self pattern and power to all those who will to 
be disciples of him in deed and in truth? Are 
we alone? Are we, scholars in the older grades 
and the higher subjects, grimly told, Now work 
out these things for yourselves, or perish in the 
attempt? Maybe I am not old enough, but I 


have not yet been able to bring myself to believe, 
still less to utter, that Commencement platitude 
that our school days are our happiest, and, as much 
of school life is spent in longing to get out of it, 
so the rest of life is to be spent in longing to get 


back again. I do not believe it. Iam old enough, 
I think, to have felt at times the awful loneliness 
of this large schoolhouse of the world, to have been 
swept with unutterable longing just for a moment 
to have my father or my master back, to ask ques- 
tions and throw down responsibilities in the old 
way. It. is awful to be grown, to have seen the 
others promoted, to stand ourselves at last in the 
front row, and we still so ignorant, so little masters 
of ourselves, and literally nothing between us and 
heaven and hell. If that is what is meant, I think 
I junderstand. But when we are our better selves, 
we feel that all comes from missing the point 
about this great school, and missing the sight of 
the Master of it—One is your schoolmaster, even 
Christ—and missing the spirit of his instruction. 
He does not stand there with a ferule and fling 
phrases at me, but he reaches out a hand and says, 
Come, follow me. He had been every step of all 
the way, become perfect, and says, Be ye perfect 
too. He is himself the ever present pattern, and 
is perpetually imparting his own vital power to 
help us do the thing it is not otherwise in any man 
of the humanity to do—to rise by slow mastery of 
ourselves, infusion of himself, mastery of his mind 
and spirit over ours, to very likeness of him, to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness which we see 
in him. I remember that, though he was a Son, 
yet he learned obedience by the things that he 
suffered, too. We have not yet resisted unto blood. 
When I think it so, the schoolhouse does not seem 
lonely any more. And a little of his yearning 
gentleness toward us must swell in us as we look 
at some of our fellow-pupils here. And some hard 
lessons touch the longing in us most. I think it 
very likely that we have as crude notions of that 
other life as schoolboys do of this. I should not 
wonder if some of our blunderings were on the 
same old line. I am quite sure that graduation 
here will seem but a Commencement there. But 
the thought of the perfect man gives me my clue, 
till we all come to it, to measure of stature of full- 
nese like his own. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


THE COST OF BEING A CHRISTIAN AND THE 
COST OF NOT BEING A CHRISTIAN. 


(Luke xiv., 25-33.) 


HESE words of our Lord concerning the 
cost of true discipleship must have had 
a strange sound to the eager multitude 
that followed him for healing, for loaves 
and fishes, or for the mere sight of a 
miracle; strange also to the closer circle that be- 
lieved that he was indeed the Messiah, and had left 
all to follow him, but were questioning in their 
hearts, “What shall we have, therefore?” and 
“Who shall be greatest in his kingdom?” Yet he 
who was redeeming them to himself, at countless 
cost, had a right to demand that they pay his price 
of admission into the heavenly kingdom, which was 
absolute allegiance to him. Doubtless, as at another 
time, many went back, and walked no more with 
him. As another has said, “There never have 
been wanting those who would gladly follow the 
King to his throne of majesty, but who refuse to 
follow when the steps of Jesus lead to suffering, 
shame, and death.” Yet the reason that the path 
of Jesus leads so high is simply because it descends 
so low. 

A French historian tells us how the Maid of 
Orleans heard the heavenly voice that bade her, the 
gentle, timid, home-loving girl, leave her happy life 
for the field of battle, with its clash of arms and 
bloodshed. He says: “The two authorities, the 
paternal and the celestial, enjoined her two oppo- 
site commands. The. one ordered her to remain 
obscure, modest, and laboring ; the other to set out 
and save the kingdom. One or the other, disobey 
she must. Beyond a doubt, this was the greatest 
battle she was called upon to fight; those against 
the English were play in comparison.” So to many 
the hardest conflict of all is when the divine love 
and the home love plead for the soul from opposite 
directions. 

At some time in our Christian life we must sit 
down and count the cost. To some it may be at the 
beginning ; to others, who came into the kingdom 
when too young to comprehend the possible length 
and breadth and height of the new life, it may 
come after years of nominal service ; but come it 
must, if our Christian life is to be worth the 
name. 

The apostles who had been with Jesus from the 
beginning found such joy in his service that their 
persecutions only made them the more glad “that 
they were counted worthy to suffer shame for his 
name.” And he who was “in prisons more abun- 
dant and in deaths oft” said: “ What things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things.” 

Each disciple must bear his own peculiar cross. 
Perhaps another's may seem to our eyes so light 
that it is almost a thing of beauty, but our crosses 
are chosen for us by Jesus, who knows us all too 
well to make any mistake. Thomas i Kempis says, 
“Tf thou cast away one cross, without doubt thou 
shalt find another, and that, perhaps, more heavy.” 

Let no one think that because the heights of the 
Christian life are gained by cross-bearing that it is 
an unhappy life. We wrong our Master when we 
speak only of his cross and never of the blessedness 
and joy that fill the souls of those that love him, 
now and here, and are foretastes of the “ well 
done” and the “enter thou.” 

Of the final cost of rejecting Christ the “outer 
darkness” of his parables gives us only a hint, but 
the cost to-day of turning away from him—the loss 
of his friendship, his grace, his peace, the witness 
of his Spirit with our spirits—is a price that no one 
can afford to pay, even though he might thus gain 
the whole world. 

References: Matt. vii., 24-27—xi, 20-24—~xii., 
43-45 —xvi., 24-26—xxii., 11-14—xxv., 10, 45, 
46; Mark x., 28-30; Luke xii., 35-36; John xv., 
1,2; Acts ix. 15. 16—xx., 22, 23; Rom i, 18, 
19—vi., 16, 23—xii, 1, 2; 1 Cor. iv., 11-13; vi. 
9, 10. 20; ix, 25-27; 2 Cor. iv., 8-10; Gal. v., 
19, 21; Phil. iii, 7-11; 2 Tim. ii., 3, 4—iii., 10- 
12; Heb. xi., 24-26. 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt. xix., 16-225 (2) 
Mark viii., 34-38; (3) Matt. x.. 16-39; (4) 1 
Pet. iv., 12-19; (5) Matt. xiii, 44-46; (6) 2 Cor. 
xi., 16-33; (7) Luke xiv., 25-33. 


1 For the week beginning August 17, 1890, 
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REMINISCENCES OF MISSION LIFE IN 
AFRICA. 


Z. 
By THE Rey. Lewis Grant. 


Ae represented on the map in the school days of 
my boyhood, Africa was made up chiefly of 
four parts—a fringe of small states along the coast, 
the Desert of Sahara, the Soudan, and a great in- 
land, unexplored blank, called “ Ethiopia, and sup- 
posed to be an elevated desert.” Its entire popula- 
tion was put at ninety millions. A single lesson, of 
about two hours’ study, was supposed to be time 
enough to master the whole subject. To-day the 
schoolboy may give it months of study, and find he 
has only fairly entered on the subject. The “ele- 
vated desert ” has been found to be the best-watered 
and richest part of the continent, hardly surpassed 
by any land for the fertility of its soil and the 
number of its inhabitants. To put the population 
of the continent at two hundred millions would be 
to make a very low estimate. Nor has the discov- 
ery of wonderful regions and riches come as yet to 
an end. Every year brings new realms and re- 
sources to light, and so will it be for some time to 
come. The many scientific, missionary, and com- 
mercial inquiries and enterprises which private 
individuals, governments, societies, and companies 
are still pushing forward in that great land of 
enigma, myth, and marvel, the last great wonder 
of the world, shall yet add much to the 
stores of knowledge we have already in hand. 
For all the generations past she has been the 
home of one of the three great tripartite branches 
of the human family into which the race was 
divided, ages agone, at the foot of Ararat. In 
her twelve millions of square miles of territory 
she is believed to have as much habitable land as 
can be found in all Europe, North America, and 
Australia combined. With all her majestic navi- 
gable rivers, magnificent lakes, uplifted, far-reach- 
ing plateaus, her deserts, yet, perchance, to be 
flooded and made a great inland sea, a grand high- 
way for ships of trade and travel ; with all her gold 
and ivory, her diamonds and gems, with all her 
luxuriant tropical productions, her cane, cotton, 
coffee, camwood, and a thousand other things which 
all civilized lands want and will have in exchange 
for the products of their spindles and hammers, 
what wonder all Europe has the African fever, and 
is most eager to see how much of the marvelous 
continent she can get and hold! Nay, more and 
better. Looking at her, on the other hand, in her 
moral condition, in all her darkness, ignorance, su- 
perstition, and her long endurance of sufferings 
and wrongs, surpassing all the world has ever known 
in any other land, what wonder every missionary 
society, and scores of men under the auspices of no 
society, are eager to give her the Gospel, and with 
it the numberless social and secular blessings which 
always follow in its train! Pity that many of half 
a century azo who, in writing upon Africa and the 
Aftican, gave the impression that it was a land of 
de-erts, of plains without herbage, rivers without 
water, birds without song, and of men and monk- 
eys all of a kith and akin, could not have lived to 
see how groundless or extravagant were the im- 
pressions they gave! 

No doubt the travelers of those days saw bar- 
ren plains, dry channels, quiet birds, and old 
gray monkeys, or baboons, looking somewhat like 
men, and quite as much like the white as the black. 
But, thanks to Livingstone, Stanley, and a host of 
other explorers, such is not all Africa. In no age 
of the world, in no history of continents, can any- 
thing be found so surprising and revolutionary as 
the discoveries and developments made in Africa 
during the last three or four decades. It would 
take long to tell of the advances and improvements 
made there in these years; how her bays have 
been sounded, her rivers threaded, lakes discovered, 
gold and diamonds found, and of the goodly num- 
ber of grand highways that have been projected in 
her waters and on her plains for steamers, rail cars, 
and other vehicles, into even the remotest parts of 
that, till now, little-known yet most marvelous land 
of the sun ; and all under the ordering of the Lord, 
that men laden with the blessings of the Gospel 
may enter and occupy. Meantime, Ethiopia, all 
Africa, is waiting to know who God is, that she 
may stretch out her hands unto him, and be lifted 
into his truth and grace. 








AUGUST 7, 1890. 


MR. MOODY’S BIBLE INSTITUTE. 


Professor W. W. Moore, who occupies the chair of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Interpretation at Union 
Theological Seminary, Hampden-Sidney, Virginia, is to 
lecture during the month of August at the Bible Insti- 
tute in Chicago, which is a part of the Chicago Evangel- 
ization Society organized by Mr. Moody. Professor 
Moore, who is well known in the South as a man of 
eminent scholarship, has just returned from a visit to 
the Northfield Conference, where his addresses were 
exceedingly impressive, and students in attendance at 
Chicago may expect thorough and stimulating instruc- 
tion. They will also have opportunities for aggressive 
Christian work in various forms, the Society having 
three Gospel tents in operation in different portions of 
the city, and a barge on the Lake Front, where services 
are held nightly and students of the Institute are pres- 
ent to follow up the speaker’s words with personal 
appeals. Several missions are also connected with the 
work. An invitation is extended to all interested in 
Bible study and Christian work to attend the Institute 
for such a period as they find convenient, and avail 
themselves of its instruction in the Word of God, 
music, and training in aggressive Christian work. The 
Institute is open during the entire year, and students 
may enter at any time. Four dollars per week will 
cover all necessary expenses in the Men’s Depart- 
ment, and in the Ladies’ Department the cost of board 
is $3.50 per week. No charge is made for tuition. 
Any who desire to attend should write at once to 
Superintendent R. A. Torrey, 80 West Pearson Street, 
or Mrs. S. B. Capron, of the Ladies’ Department, 232 
La Salle Avenue, Chicago. ° 








ROBERT LAIRD COLLIER. 


The Rev. Robert Laird Collier died at his country 
home, near Salisbury, Md., on Saturday, July 26. He 
received a stroke of paralysis on Friday, and did not 
regain consciousness before the endcame. Mr. Collier 
was born in Salisbury, Md., on August 7, 1837. After 
spending some time as a drug clerk, he became an 
itinerant Methodist preacher. In 1856 he entered the 
Methodist Theological Seminary at Concord, N. H., 
and after he had graduated he went to Davenport, 
Ia. Then he adopted the Unitarian faith in 1868, and 
took charge of a large church. Since then he has had 
charge of large Unitarian churches in Chicago, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Washington, Kansas City, and Leicester, 
England. He was for some time a popular lecturer and 
writer. For about two years he had lived near Salis- 
bury, and was engaged in preparing for the Government 
some labor statistics he had gathered in Europe under 
the Cleveland administration. Mr. Collier was a son- 
in-law of Hiram Price, of Davenport, and a brother-in- 
law of Judge Dillon. He leaves two daughters and 
one son, the Rev. H. Price Collier, of Brooklyn. His 
principal published works are “ Every-Day Subjects in 
Sunday Sermons (1869), “ Meditations on the Essence 
of Christianity ” (1876), and “English Home Life ” 
(1885). 








ARE CONGREGATIONALISTS DYING OUT? 


The statistics of Congregational families, just pub- 
lished, would seem to indicate that the Puritan stock 
is slowly dying out. The births are fewer than the 
deaths. The births are, presumably, measured with 
tolerable correctness by the number of baptisms, and, 
out of 325,000 families reported, the baptisms of infants 
among them last year were less than 9,000. This 
would give only one baptized child to about thirty-six 
families, and, unless infant baptism has been very gen- 
erally dropped among the Congregationalists, it would 
indicate that the Congregational families are contented 
with a birth rate that is nearly as low as the lowest 
rate in Europe. France shows twenty-five to the thou- 
sand ; England reaches nearly thirty-four, Prussia and 
Italy thirty-six, and Hungary goes beyond forty-three, 
while the New England Congregationalists record only 
twenty-seven.—[ Boston Herald. 








CANADIAN NOTES. 


The Congregational Union of New Brunswick re- 
cently met in the city of St. John. The past year has 
been one of progress. The Rev. B. Musgrave, for- 
merly of the Reformed Episcopal Church, was received 
as an honorary member of the Union. The Ladies’ Mis- 
sidnary Society reported an income of $475 for the 
past year. Strong resolutions were adopted condem- 
natory of the liquor traffic, and respecting precedence 
which Roman Catholic and Anglican prelates are 
given on State occasions, while clergymen of other 
denominations are ignored. At an evening session the 
Rev. R. B. Mills, of Mayall, Nova Scotia, was ordained. 
He was lately a student in the Congregational College. 

The Rev. Samuel Rose, D.D., died recently in 
Toronto, at the age of eighty-four, having been nearly 
sixty years in the Methodist ministry, though for some 

ears he sustained a superannuated relation The 

v. Richard Clarke, a Methodist minister of more 
than forty years’ experience, died July 1 after a few 
weeks’ iliness. The Rev. W. Young, father of the 
Rev. Egerton R. and William J., died at his residence 
in Trenton, Ont. He was one of the pioneers of 
Methodism, though for thirty years he was not able to 
speak louder than a whisper. 

The Rev. W, W. Andrews, of Toronto Methodist 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Conference, a graduate of Victoria College, has re- 
ceived the appointment to the chair of Natural Science 
at Mount Allison College, Sackville, New Brunswick. 
—The Rev. Dr. Goodspeed has accepted the position of 
Professor of Systematic Theology in McMaster Univer- 
sity (Baptist), Toronto. The Rev. John Burwash, 
D.D., late of Mount Allison College, has accepted the 
chair of Physical Science in the Victoria University, of 
which he is a graduate. 

The Congregationalists of Toronto have formed an 
Association the object of which is to promote church 
extension and sustain new congregations until they can 
sustain themselves. During recent years the number 
of Congregational churches has greatly increased, and 
the prospect is that others will soon be formed. 

One hundred and seven Epworth Leagues <1 _ 





formed in Canada. 








MISSION NOTES. 


Twenty thousand pounds ($100,000) were contrib- 
uted in England last year to sustain missionary 
operations on the North Sea among English deep-sea 
fishermen. Ten fully equipped evangelizing vessels, 
three of which are hospital ships, are employed in the 
work. “One of the fishermen, greatly moved by the 
earnestness of a woman missionary, expressed his sur- 
- and gratitude that she ‘had come out to do us 

orth Sea dogs good.’” 


The plan for consolidating Congregational monthly 
magazines makes halting progress. A committee 
(the Rev. Drs. Clapp, Beard, and Cobb) from the 
American Home Missionary and the American Mis- 
sionary Societies and the American Congregational 
Union, made new suggestions in a circular dated July 
1, but it is apparent that the way is not clear, as yet, to 
what the advocates of consolidation desire. 


About three hundred delegates were at the General 
Conference of Protestant Missionaries at Shanghai, 
China, held for a fortnight in May last. A volume of 
a thousand pages will be issued containing the papers 
and discussions. ‘“ And,” says the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” 
“one of the practical and important outcomes of the 
Conference is an importunate appeal sent out by rep- 
resentatives of that great interdenominational gather- 
ing to all the Protestant churches of Christian lands 
for a reinforcement of 1,000 men to enter China 
within five years and labor in behalf of the three hun- 
dred millions of unevangelized heathen. Not ministers 
only are besought, but unordained men—evangelists, 
teachers, and physicians—are called for.” 


Good judges put the present total Jewish population 
of New York City at one hundred thousand. They are 
packed together in the southeastern part of the city. 
——-Seven hundred and fifty dollars has been pledged to 
the treasury of the New York City Mission and Tract 
Society for the purpose of scattering broadcast in the 
lower part of the city, and especially among the me- 
chanic classes, fifty thousand copies of a valuable 
pamphlet on the inspiration of the Bible, which has 
been of great service among the same people in Lon- 
don, England. In New York the — will be 
printed in English, German, French, Italian, Bohemian, 
and Spanish. The distribution will be made during the 
coming fall. 


“The Enrollment Plan” is a movement among the 
Episcopalians of this country to raise $1,000,000 for 
missions, domestic and foreign, from 200,000 contribu- 
tors of $5 each. It was the project of Mr. W. A. M. 
Fuller, deceased, and “The Churchman” of this city 
is now pressing it. Under the original impulse the 
fund was carried up to $125,000. 





There is just now a special anti-Christian movement 
in China, originating in the city of Tsang-sha, capital of 
the province of Hu-nan. It is the work of the literati 
of that city, backed by official and financial help. 
Direct complaint to the Viceroy of the Kwo-Hu 
provinces from resident missionaries, through the 
foreign consuls, appears to have checked it, temporarily 
at least. 





Forty-nine churches in the United States, and in 
Washington Es sg / which were aided in 1889 by 
the American Home Missionary Society, have resolved 
to try and support themselves without further aid 
from that organization. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Reuben W. Ropes, who died on Wednesday of last 
week in Brooklyn, at the age of seventy-seven, was a 
brother of the Tate Ripley Ropes, of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Ropes was born in Salem, and at the age of twenty- 
two removed to Brooklyn with his brother Ripley. 
They embarked in South American trade in wool and 
hides, and were extremely successful. When Mr. 
Beecher began preaching in Brooklyn, in 1847, Mr. 
Ropes was greatly impressed by him, and joined 
Plymouth Church, with which he remained connected 
until his death. He was a trustee and a deacon, and 
one of the most constant attendants upon church serv- 
ices. Mr. Ropes was for twenty-eight years President 
of the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. He was also Vice-President of the Long Island 
College Hospital, Vice-President of the Ear and Eye 
Hospital, and President of the Seamen’s Friend Society 
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of New York. He was one of the most generous givers 
in Brooklyn, but his benefactions were unknown to the 
public. He left a large fortune. 

—Dr. Ryder, of Chicago, has bequeathed about 
$162,000 to various Universalist institutions, all of 
which has been paid during the last two weeks. A 
Mr. Throop, of California, has given $20,000 to a Uni- 
versalist college. The gifts of Universalists to their 
colleges during the past twelve years have amounted 
to an average of over $200,000 per year. 

—An exchange says: “ Don’t be too anxious, minis- 
terial brother, when you are leaving a church, to let it 
be known just how many have been admitted to mem- 
bership during your ministry. That is a matter which 
may be generally left with entire safety to take care 
of itself.” 

—Along the valley of the Nile, from Alexandria to 
the first cataract, there are 70 mission stations and 70 
Sunday-schools, numbering 4,017 scholars, while the 
boarding and day schools have over 5,000 pupils. 

—The Swedish Presbyterian Church at Ashtabula 
herr N. Y., has voted to join the Congregational 

y: 

—The Amherst College Board of Trustees met at 
Springfield, Mass., on Wednesday of last week and 
elected Merrill Edward Gates, President of Rutgers 
College, as President of Amherst College, to succeed 
Julius H. Seelye. This was the result of the report of 
a special committee of the trustees, consisting of Dr. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, 
Henry B. Hyde, the Rev. Dr. Lawson, and Professor 
Burgess, of Columbia. The vote approving the nomi- 
nation was unanimous, and the Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs, 
E. B. Gillett, of Westfield, and Professor H. B. Adams, 
of Johns Hopkins University, were elected a special 
committee to inform President Gates of his election 
to the Amherst presidency. 

—Ina pretty church on Anieteum, one of the Loyalty 
Islands or New Hebrides, is a tablet erected by grate- 
ful natives to their missionary, John Geddie, who died 
in 1872. On this tablet is inscribed in their language 
the following : 

When he landed 
in 1843 
there were no Christians here, 
and when he left 
in 1872 
there were no heathen. 

—lIn spite of their material trivulations, the Mormons 
persist in their missionary efforts with a zeal and suc- 
cess worthy of a better religion. They have been quite 
successful in their propaganda in New Zealand, where 
they have lately held a convention. There are 3,000 
Mormons in the colony, 500 converts having been made 
during the past year. Coming nearer home, Mormon 
missionaries have been working with considerable suc- 
cess, lately, in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

—Dr. Richard Wheatley writes to the Pittsburg 
“Christian Advocate ” that in a single New York syna- 

ogue “there are forty men who know the whole 
ebrew Bible by heart.” 

—Dr. William Henry Roberts, Stated Clerk of the 
Presbyterian Gerieral Assembly, reports the total mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian Church (Northern) at 
771,233. This indicates a net increase of 17,484. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Samuel W. King, of the Church of the Covenant, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.. has received a call to the First Church of Bay 

ore, a 

—Robert Gordon accepts a call to Addison, Mich. 

—D. F. Truman accepts a call to White Cloud, Mich. 

—Robert Chambers declines a call to East Hartford, Conn., 
and will continue as a missionary under the American Board. 

—E. G. Updike accepts a call to Madison, Wis. 

—C. L. Woodworth, Jr., of Wilton, N. H., has resigned. 

—M. T. Gross was installed as pastor of the Scandinavian 
Chureh in New Haven, Uonn., on July 17. 

—J. F. Humphrey accepts a call to Peru, N. Y. 

—Howard Hitchcock was installed as pastor of the churches 
in Arcadia and Westcott in Nebraska on July 13. 

—H. J. Wells has received a call to Union, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Archibald McCullagh, of the Ross Street Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a call from Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church of Worcester, Mass. 

—A. E. Armstrong, of the church in Leadville, Col., has 
resigned. 

—W. A. Carrington, latel 
goes out this month to Brazil 
terian Board. 

—Theodorick Pryor, D.D., who had been in the Presby- 
terian ministry for sixty years, died last week in Nottoway 
County, Va. 


of the Princeton Seminary, 
as a missionary of the Presby- 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—M. N. Oliver has received a call from the Reformed 
Church of Tappan, N. Y. 

—J.H. Joldersma declines the call of the Seventh Re- 
formed Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—George H. Minor has resigned the pastorate of the Bap- 
tist church in Mystic, Conn. 

—W. C. Hubbard declines an election as rector of the new 
on parish, the Church of the Ascension, Mt. Vernon, * 


—L. W. Batten, of St. George’s Church (P. E.), accepts 
the professorship of the English Bible in the Philadelphia 
Divinity School. 

—E. J. Purdy has become associate rector of St. Paul’s 
Church (P_ E.), Minneapolis, Minn. 

—J.S. Thompson, of the First Unitarian Church of Som- 
erville, Mass., has resigned. 

—Samuel Sheffield Snow, the oldest survivor, it is said, of 
the Millerite sect, died fin Brooklyn last week at the age 
of eighty-four. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION.' 


The study of Comparative Religion is most fruit- 
ful, but it has not yet been reduced to the form and 
exactness of a science. Large as is the mass of 
data which has been accumulated, our inferences 
still amount to hardly more than guesses. There 
is yet too much tendency of the several writers 
upon this subject to be dominated by some fad, and 
to arrange all their data about that. Jablonski, 
the first modern student of myth after old Macro- 
bius, turns everything into solar myth. Bryant 
follows him, and Sir G. W. Cox in his “Aryan 
Mythology” sees everything through the same 
glasses. Inman reduces almost all customs and 
myths to phallic worship. Ferguson finds that the 
data prove a universal tree and serpent worship. 
Oar present author thinks that the primitive relig- 
ious customs arose from a desire to maintain strong 
and undiminished, from year to year or from gen- 
eration to generation, the life in man and plants. 
The facts which he adduces are especially interest- 
ing to us as they incidentally throw light upon 
some beliefs of popular religion in Christendom. 
Those who have read Dr. Trumbull’s valuable 
“ Blood Covenant” can estimate the interestingness 
and theologic value of such a line of study as Mr. 
Frazer pursues. What we infer from the mass of 
folk-custom and religious ceremonies which Mr. 
Frazer has collected and arranged in these two 
volumes is that the dominant idea in the customs 
of primitive men is their theory of the origin and 
nature of life and spirit. The flaw in their reason- 
ing is the supposition that life or soul was so bound 
to the material body that it decays and weakens 
with the body. Mr. Frazer’s theory is different. 
Still, itis impossible not to discern from the author’s 
own instances that the guesses of primitive men 
were many and various. 

The American Indians respect the bones of game 
they have killed and eaten, because of their idea 
that they will come again to life and be clothed 
with flesh. In a district of Germany the peasants 
take a certain bone which is called “the Jew on 
the winnowing fan.” The flesh of this bone is 
boiled on Shrove Tuesday, the bone is burnt, and 
its ashes are given with presents on St. Peter’s 
Day, and then mingled with the seed-corn. In 
ancient Egypt a pig was sacrificed yearly to Osiris, 
the Corn Spirit, and sometimes red-haired men also 
were sacrificed, and the ashes were scattered over 
the corn-fields by winnowing favs. The Kamtchat- 
kans believe that every animal, down to the emall- 
est fly, will rise from the dead and live under 
ground. For this reason it is customary among 
many tribes not to break the bones of the sacrificial 
victim. Others always bury parts of every animal 
they kill, that it may rearise and that game may 
not be exhausted. There is no lack of testimony 
that many savage tribes of North America never 
eat “the sinew that shrank,” whether of bear or 
venison. 

Other races abstain from blood, because the life 
is in the blood. The Flamen Dialis of Rome 
might not touch or even name raw flesh. Because 
the king represents the corporate life of the tribe. 
his blood may not be shed. Therefore members of 
the royal family of Siam, when executed, are put 
in a great iron caldron and pounded to death with 
pestles, that no drop of their sacred blood may 
touch the ground. When Kublai Khan would exe- 
cute his urcle, he caused Nayan to be wrapped in a 
carpet and tossed to and fro tillhe died. In Bur- 
mah and Tonquin members of the royal family 
are strangled. So is the bowstring the favorite 
instrument of death among the Turks. When 
Nero, fleeing from the mob, was exhorted to com- 
mit suicide to save himself from a horrid death, he 
was told that the Roman Senate had decided that 
he should be executed in “the ancestral fashion,” 
which was to be scourged to death with rods. This 
pertinent instance of unwillingness to shed the sacred 
royal blood our author has forgotten. Not only 
the blood of animals must the Flamen Dialis avoid, 
but also the blood of the grape. He must not 
-walk under a trellised vine. For wine was the 
blood of the divine life—or of the soul of the world. 
Some thought the blood of the grape was the blood 
of men who had died. Readers of Fitzgerald’s 
“Omar Khayy4m” will recall how this idea runs 


1 The Golden Bough: A Study in Comrarative Religion. 
By ng : G. Frazer, M.A. 2 vols. (New York: - Macmillan 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
through the Rubdiydt, and particularly in these 


words: 


“ Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 
And wash my body whence the Life has died, 
And in a winding-sheet of Vine-leaf wrapt 
So bury me by some sweet Garden-side 


“That even my buried Ashes such a Snare 
Of Perfume shall fling up into the Air, 
As not a true Believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware.” 


And in this: 


“ T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Cesar bled.” 


This reminds us of the mysterious flower in Haw- 
thorne’s “ Septimius Felton,” of the story of Isa- 
bella and the Pot of Basil, and of the legend of 
the True Cross made from the tree that grew out 
of the grave of Adam. The royal blood contained 
the sacred life of the nation, and if spilled the life 
of the nation would dwindle. In mediwval pictures 
of the crucifixion, angels are represented holdin 
chalices to prevent any of the blood of Christ from 
reaching the ground. So the Roman Catholic 
theologians Quarez and De Ponte teach that by 
the ministry of angels all the sacred blood was 
replaced in his body. The desire to maintain in 
quality and vigor the life of the tribe led to the 
custom of putting to death the divine king or priest. 
In Chitomé, of the Congo region, it is customary to 
slay their great pontiff before his natural force is 
abated, lest the world should perish. A similar 
custom prevailed among the Kaffirs. The king of 
the ancient Prussians, who was entitled God’s 
Mouth, and reverenced as divine, when he felt the 
weakness of illness or age approaching, built a 
pyre, gave thence his last instructions to his people, 
then, taking a brand from the ever-burning fire 
beneath the sacred oak, burned himself to death. 
Some peoples do not wait for symptoms of 
decay, but put a limit to the reign of their pontiff- 
king. So in Quilcare it was the custom for the 
king to reign twelve years. At the end he mounted 
a scaffold, and, with very sharp knives, cut off ears, 
nose, and pieces of flesh from his body till faint 
from loss of blood; then he cut his own throat. 
Tnevitably this custom must fall into desuetude. 
Thus in ancient Ethiopia it had been the custom 
of the king to die whenever the priests sent him 
word; but Ergamenes, who had received a Greek 
education, declined, and, entering the temple, put 
the priests to the sword. Hence arose the idea of 
substitution. The Samorins on the Malabar coast 
introduced this custom. At the end of every 
twelve years a great feast was held, and whoever 
could succeed in killing the Samorin reigned in his 
stead ; but as the Samorin surrounded himself with 
40,000 guards, he was practically safe. The Baby- 
lonian kings practiced a like substitution. Annually 
a condemned prisoner was clad in royal insignia, 
enthroned, and for five days reverenced as monarch. 
At the end he was stripped of his royal robes, 
scourged, and crucified. Eusebius quotes Philo of 
Byblus to the effect that with the Jews, in a crisis 
of danger, the king gave his beloved son to die for 
the whole people. It was deemed expedient that 
one man should die that the whole nation perish 
not. At any rate, we learn from 2 Kings iii., 27, 
that the King of Moab sacrificed his son. Indeed, 
there is evidence that this practice was not unusual 
among the Semites. Connected with the original 
idea of preserving unimpaired the life of the 
federal head of the tribe or race was still another, 
that of the removal of sin. In several regions of 
the world it is customary annually to put to death 
some abandoned wretch after heaping upon him 
the sins of all the people. On the Tuorra River 
two human beings are annually put to death to take 
away the sins of the land. To be an effectual 
atonement they must have been purchased by the 
contributions of those who during the year have 
been guilty of crime. Once a year a human sca 
goat is expelled from Lhasa, the Holy City of Thibet 
and Buddhism. and the poor wretch usually dies 
from the beating with which he is driven forth. It 
is supposed that he bears away the sins and sick- 
nesses of the city. From extreme antiquity the 
custom of the scapegoat, either beast or man, has 
been universal, and in every case the scourging has 
been an inalienable element of the ceremony. In 
Farther India, a Brahman yearly, by assuming the 
throne for a few days, assumes also the sins of the 
whole nation, which had rested upon the king by 
virtue of being the representative life, if not the 
source of life, and then the substituted ki 


king goes 
forth from the land, well paid, but bidden never to 
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return. He is believed to have taken up and 
carried away the sins of the people. 

The whole subject is suggestive and fascinating, 
but practically endless. Our own opinion is that the 
author’s inferences are not always logically neces- 
sary. His argument upon the killing of the god is 
carried, as it seems, unwarrantably far. Two views 
may be held of the bearing of pagan custom and 
myth upon Christian theology—one that the former 
were typical and prophetic of the fuller truth to be 
revealed, and prepared the world for Christianity ; 
the other is that there are survivals of primitive 
belief in theology. Our own opinion is that both 
are partially true. We could not, while reviweing 
the vast array of data which Mr. Frazer presents, 
help fancying that we saw origins of some erratic 
theories of ecclesiastical hierarchy, sacraments, 
atonement, and future life. There are several de- 
tails of dates and what-not which we incline to criti- 
cise or to question, but it is too far from our point to 
enter upon the criticism of them now. To those who 
know how to read “ The Golden Bough,” these vol- 
umes will be a most useful factor in their theological 
study ; but, in all frankness, we are bound to declare 
that it is a “kill or cure” book. In point of fact, 
we beg to repeat that comparative religion is not 
yet, pace Mr. Spencer, a science. It is only a jum- 
ble of trial hypotheses. 





THE WHITE MOUNTAINS.' 


The books that are really books always grow out 
of ripe knowledge and personal love of a subject. 
Such a book, in the completest sense, is this of the 
Rev. Julius H. Ward’s on the White Mountains, 
whose intent is expressed in the sub-title, “A 
Guide to Their Interpretation.” The author is 
not only possessed of a really extraordinarily close 
acquaintance with the physical traits of the wonder- 
ful region he describes, but is, as it were, intimate 
with these grand mountains, valleys, and high- 
lands. He feels as well as sees. And he enters 
with delicate and clear perceptive feeling into the 
wathetic and emotional effects of the varied phases 
of scenery and natural beauty. He writes, as the 
preface tells us, in illustration of the modern inter- 
pretation of nature taught us by Emerson and 
Ruskin and Wordsworth, and he tries to interpret 
the several messages of the mountains in their sep- 
arate localities and contrasted forms, finding in 
them a language appealing straight to our intellect- 
ual sensibilities and even to our moral nature. To 
do this without lapsing into sentimentality or effu- 
siveness, without indulging in rhapsody or super- 
fervid rhetoric, was indeed a difficult task, and one 
impossible of execution save to a writer of sound 
literary taste and one who should be imbued 
throughout with feeling for his subject. This 
exactly describes Mr. Ward’s relation to the 
task he has undertaken, and his eminent fitness 
for that work is abundantly attested by the 
result. It might be that a hyper-critie would 
here and: there find a phrase a little excessive 
in expression (pages 72-76, 89, and 111, for in- 
stance), but very rarely does the author yield in 
any degree to the constant temptation to do “ fine 
writing,” and the genuineness of the feeling ex- 
pressed is always beyond question. A word about 
the contents of the book apart from the interpre- 
tative idea. It is, of course, neither a guide-book 
nor an itinerary, yet in some ways it supplies the 
place of both. It has information of just that sort 
that guide-books do not give—that relative view of 
things which combines description, contrast, and 
estimate. To those who are visiting the White 
Hills for the first time it will suggest and aid ; to 
those who know and love them it will illuminate 
memories and increase appreciation. The excellent 
work of the Appalachian Club, lately referred to in 
this paper, is fully recognized in Mr. Ward's vol- 
ume. A bibliography of White Mountain litera- 
ture and a good index make the book complete 
and increase its value. 





Mr. Wiley Britton, of the United States War De- 
partment, has published, through G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons (New York), twenty-five years after the close 
of the Great Rebellion, The Civil War on the Border: 
A Narrative of Operations in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
and the Indian Territory during the years 1861-62. The 
book is of 465 pages, and is to be weleomed as aiming 
to fill a place heretofore unoccupied in the annals of that 
memorable contest. Mr. Britton served with the Fed- 
eral Army in that section of the country, during the 
entire war, and has written largely from personal ob- 
servation. That source of knowledge he has supple- 
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mented, moreover, by compari of his own data 
with the official reports of the United States Govern- 
ment. Other eye-witnesses and participants have also 
been consulted. The result is a tolerably complete 
account of the conflict during the period covered, and 
in that part of the land. Mr. Britton has been con- 
cerned almost wholly with the movements of regularly 
organized and equipped forces, but there is in his 

ges an undercurrent of reference and allusion from 
which the lawless and guerrilla nature of much of the 
warfare carried on in that section is recognized by 
well-informed readers. ‘The Capture of Camp Jack- 
son ;” “Riots in St. Louis ;” “Capture of Jefferson 
City ;’ “Battle of Carthage ;” “ Battle of Wilson 
Creek,” in which the brave General Nathaniel Lyon lost 
his life ; “Siege and Fall of Lexington ;” “ Southern 
Army Driven Out of Missouri;” “ Battle of Pea Ridge;” 
“Operations in Northwestern Arkansas ”—these and 
others are chapter-headings that will stir afresh the 
blood of all who remember those days of disturbance 
and anxiety. We apprehend that their orderly and 
luminous treatment by Mr. Britton will have its place 
among the standard histories of specific portions of the 
tenrible struggle, from which, there as elsewhere, have 
come the momentous issues and developments in our 
present national life. The publishers have printed 
“The Civil War on the Border” without an index, 
which is by no means to their credit, but with admira- 
ble portraits of Generals Lyon and J. M. Schofield, as 
well as with intelligible battle maps and plans. 


Perhaps the most widely read work by Dr. Johnson 
is his Lives of the Poets, in which are to be found his 
literary judgments, and the best expression of his mind 
and nature, so far as these are to be found in his work. 
This work, edited with notes by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
has just been added, in three volumes, to Bohn’s Stand- 
ard Library (New York : Scribner & Welford ; $4.20), 
a form which makes it very convenient and brings it 
within the reach of most lovers of books. The text used 
in the present edition is one which received Johnson’s 
revision before its appearance in the edition of 1783. 
Mrs. Napier has wisely decided to reproduce the text 
precisely as Johnson left it, and wherever she has 
thought it necessary to make any correction she has 
put the correction in a foot-note. The text is eluci- 
dated by short notes, biographical and explanatory ; 
like most of the volumes in this series, the books are 
well printed,from clear type, of good size. At this 
late day it is hardly necessary to characterize at any 
length Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets.” It is nowa 
little more than one hundred and ten years since the first 
volume appeared, described at that time by Boswell as 
“the richest, most beautiful, and, indeed, most perfect 
production of Johnson’s pen.” Most of Johnson’s con- 
temporaries received his literary opinions as infallible 
oracles. We have long ago departed from that posi- 
tion, and have learned too well the limitations of John- 
son’s critical insight and intellectual sympathies to 
accept him as a literary Rhadamanthus. But we have 
learned also to value even more highly than his con- 
temporaries the manly vigor of his mind, his unswerv- 
ing devotion to truth, and the sincerity and force of 
his nature. These are seen at their best in these vol- 
umes, which are quite invaluable to the literary student, 
not only for this reason but because they distinctly 
mark the state of criticism a century ago. 





With the possible exception of the story of the less 
innocent Mary Queen of Scots, there is no chapter in 
history at the same time so tragic and so fascinating as 
that of Marie Antoinette. M. de Saint Amand, in his 
series of “ Famous Women of the French Court,” has 
added another to the almost endless list of books about 
the unfortunate queen. It is, in its way, a good book, 
being, like its predecessors in this series, chiefly val- 
uable for its occasional carefully elaborated pictures of 
court life and famous ceremonies. The story of the 
Diamond Necklace takes up perhaps half the volume, 
and the infamous plot—than which no more sensational 
or improbable crime ever graced the pages of fiction— 
is told with clearness and a fair presentation of evi- 
dence. No one nowadays doubts that Marie was a per- 
fectly innocent victim of an odious plot, and that popu- 
lar animosity toward foreign influence, in this as in 
other matters, seized the pretext to make a victim of 
her. In one thing the presentation here of the events 
leading to the Reign of Terror is woefully deficient ; 
the political intrigues are outlined and the court feeling 
is depicted, but nothing whatever is said of the abuses 
which had crushed down the people. Read Dickens’s 
“Tale of Two Cities” to complete the picture. The 
“epilogue” in this volume is quite superfluous and too 
theatrical ; the space would better have been used for 
something more closely allied to the subject. (New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 

This month’s issue of Scribner's Magazine is a “ Fic- 
tion Number ”—every article, with one exception, being 
either a story or a paper relating to the history or 
philosophy of fiction. The stories are by Richard 
Harding Davis, LeRoy Armstrong, Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning, Annie Eliot, and John Seymour Wood. e can 
praise all these tales with hardly any reserve ; in fact, 
we do not recall any magazine of recent times which 
has given us in one number so many bright and read- 
able stories, and of so even a quality. If we were to 
select one for special mention, it would be Mr. Davis’s 
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“ Gallegher,” a tale of newspaper and detective work. 
Mr. Davis is a young newspaper man of this city, a son 
of the well-known Rebecca Harding Davis ; and such 
good work as is shown in this story and in another 
short story in the current “ Harper’s Monthly ” (alto- 
gether in a different vein from “ Gallegher ”) will soon 
give him a place among the very first of our magazine 
writers of fiction. Mr. H. C. Bunner’s “ Sentimental 
Annex ” is an exceedingly clever imitation of Sterne’s 
manner applied in an amusing fashion to art and 
social matters of our time and city. The magazine 
opens with a profusely illustrated article by E. H. and 
E. W. Blashfield ; the subject is a most appetizing one, 
“‘ The Paris of the Three Musketeers,” and its opportuni- 
ties for illumination by pen and pencil have been fully 
taken advantage of. We have left what is to us the most 
agreeable and interesting article for the last mention. 

e refer to Mr. Edward Marston’s account of “ How 
Stanley Wrote his Book.” We gave some facts from 
it on this page last week, and can only say here that 
this gives the best and most intimate personal view of 
the explorer at work as seen by an old friend that we 
have ; the illustrations, which are excellent, are by 
Joseph Bell, the English artist, who made many of the 
drawings for the Stanley book under the supervision of 
the author. 


Harper’s Monthly for August presents a varied bill of 
fare. In fiction we have M. Dandet’s “ Port Taras- 
con,” in which the illustrious Tartarin begins to be 
acclimated to his strange surroundings, the pretty 
sketch-story by Mr. R. H. Davis mentioned above, a 
jolly tale of the modern “summer girl” by Mr. Jan- 
vier, and stories by Lina R. Fairfax and Lucy C. Lillie. 
Captain King tells us, with his usual spirit and with a 
final completeness of detail, the real story of ‘ Custer’s 
Last Battle.” Mr. Theodore Child, aided by fine illus- 
trations drawn by Thulstrup and Mente, relates his 
“ Impressions of Berlin.” Edwin Lord Weeks has an 
amusing paper on phases of street and animal life in 
India, illustrated by himself ; the founder of the great 
painting and engraving school of the Netherlands, 
Christopher Plantin, is accorded the honor of a spe- 
cial article, also illustrated ; and there are perhaps a 
dozen other short articles, poems, sketches, and depart- 
ments which we need not describe here. One of the 
most agreeable things in the editorial department is the 
“ Easy Chair’s” reminiscences suggested by the closing 
of Steinway Hall of this city. 


In The Century the anonymous serial, “ The Anglo- 
maniacs,” continues to give brilliant pictures of the 
elegancies and faults of society life in New York. 
Considerable speculation is going on in the papers and 
elsewhere as to its authorship, the most likely names 
mentioned being, in our judgment, those of Colonel 
John Hay and F. J. Stimson. That it is by a practiced 
hand is beyond doubt. Mr. Jefferson’s autobiography 
and Mr. La Farge’s Japanese letters continue to be 
entertaining and charming ; the same may be said of 
Amelia Gere Mason’s “ Women of the French Salon,” 
some of the portraits in which are among the most 
admirable specimens of engraving the magazine has 
recently given us. The second part of the relation by 
Dr. T. H. Mann of his experiences in and escape 
from Andersonville and other Southern prison pens is 
harrowing and exciting, and, moreover, gives one the 
impression of absolute fairness and desire to do 
justice to his enemies whenever good feeling or kind- 
ness was shown. A significant or ow is that by Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, called “The Forgotten Mill- 
ion,” which is a study of the average extra-urban 
American population as typified by the permanent 
native population of Mount Desert, of which Dr. Eliot 
has red pt wen observation. Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
celebrates, one may say, his emancipation from maga- 
zine editorship by allowing some of his choice verse to 
appear in at least two of the ines of the month. 

he poem in “ The Century” is called “Guilielmus 
Rex,” and is, of course, a polished tribute to the “king 
of England’s kings,” Shakespeare. Perhaps the most 
elaborately illustrated article of the number is Mr. 
John Muir’s “ Treasures of the Yosemite,” but cer- 
tainly the most readable one is Mr. Gustav Kobbé’s 
‘“ Perils and Romance of Whaling,” which is overflow- 
ing with stories of adventure and incident—both tragic 
aud comic—of the old whaling days. 


We think it would be hard indeed for even the most 
ardent admirer of Dr. Holmes’s “ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table ” to find a wittier or wiser chapter 
in the beloved book than the “Over the Teacups ” 
paper in the August Adlantic. There is in it a discus- 
sion between two Knights of Labor—Sir Michael 
Fagan and Sir Hans Schleimer—and a typical Ameri- 
can employer and employee, which is brimming with 
fun and good sense ; there are also some fantastically 
imaginative speculations by “ Number Seven,” suggest- 
ive in a queer way; and, finally, there is a longish 
poem, the “ Broomstick Train,” which is almost worthy 
of a place beside the “One Hoss Shay” and the 
“ President’s Armchair.” Two outdoor papers by 
Bradford Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller are pleasant 
and cheerful summer reading. Of the serious papers 
the most important are the Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s, 
suggested by the labors of the various societies of 

ychical research at home and abroad, and that by 

rofessor N.S. Shaler on “The Use and Limit of 
Academic Culture.” Margaret Deland’s serial holds 
its own. The editorial departments have the usual 
literary flavor and distinctively cultured touch. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—General Fremont left unfinished an article intended 
for the “Century,” with the title “Finding Paths to 
California.””? Mrs. Fremont will complete it, the task 
being an easy one, as the General had made much 
pregress with it. 

—Herbert Ward’s book on Africa, “ Five Years with 
the Congo Cannibals,” has been delayed in consequence 
of a consultation with Mr. Stanley, who asks that its 
appearance be deferred until October 15. “Such a 
book as yours would be interesting at any time,” says 
Stanley. Robert Bonner’s Sons are Mr. Ward’s pub- 
lishers. 

—lIt is impossible to speak too highly of the admira- 
ble “ Student’s Series of English Classics ” now coming 
from the press of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn (Boston). 
To this series has recently been added George Eliot’s 
‘Silas Marner,” edited by Mary Harriott Norris, who 
furnishes a preface, a biographical sketch, and two 
pages of literary estimates of George Eliot, together 
with twenty-five pages of excellent notes of comment 
and elucidation. “Silas Marner” is one of those beau- 
tiful masterpieces which have an equal charm for the 
young and the old, and we can think of no better edu- 
cational text-book than such a work as this. The book 
is prepared specially for schools. 

—The tenth year of the history of “The Critic” 
will be completed next December. We are reminded 
of this fact by receiving the nineteenth bound volume 
of the periodical, containing 325 pages of reading mat- 
ter and having notices of over 600 books. The paper 
has more than maintained its position as a weekly lit- 
erary and critical periodical. This year a new depart- 
ment, “ Shakespeariana,” has been added, and it has 
been edited by the distinguished Shakespearean, Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, in such a way as to attract the interest of 
all students of Shakespeare. The London letters by 
Mrs. L. B. Walford, the department of International 
Copyright Notes, and the agreeable column of literary 
gossip known as “ The Lounger” are among the mosié 
interesting features of the bound volume. 

—* Talking of portraits,” says a contributor to the 
Boston “ Herald,” “I have just had one of Rudyard 
Kipling painted for me in words by a London friend 
who knows very intimately this conquering hero of the 
world of letters. My friend writes : ‘Personally I 
like him much, and he interests me. He is a small 
man, short sighted, but with good eyes, only twenty- 
four. His talk is quick and pleasant, full of fun and 
vivacity, and shrewd touches of observation, almost 
wit. He is a delightful companion to men. Women 
do not always like him, for he has caught the prevail- 
ing tone—the pessimistic cynicism of the day—and he 
has caught, too, the slang of the Indian messrooms, 
which is a few shades worse than that of messrooms at 
home. People who only know him superficially think 
he has an immense deal of ‘side,’ but that is all super- 
ficial. At heart he is the nicest and most modest fel- 
low I know. I think he has a great future, and I hon- 
estly believe him to be the nearest to a genius of any 
man that we have had in England for the last ten 
years.’” 

—The New York “Critic” says: “Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘ Light of the World’ has reached San Fran- 
cisco. A dispatch tothe ‘ Herald’ says that the author 
recently gave a reading from the MS. for some chari- 
table purpose in Japan, and that all the Europeans and 
Americans in Tokio attended it. It continues : 

***One of the audience, Harry Deakin, a famous curio 

dealer of Yokohama, was so enthusiastic that he bought all 
American rights to the poem. It is said that he paid the 
large sum of $25,000. It is said that one of the greatest 
living American poets is going to write in lines here and there 
so as to secure copyright, which will appear in his name and 
Sir Edwin’s conjointly. This will be the first instance of an 
English t of high rank publishing his magnum opus in 
America before its appearance in England.’ ” 
The “Critic” comments on this: “ Why is it not 
said that Mr. Deakin paid $100,000 for the American 
rights ? That is 2 much larger and more impressive 
sum ; and, when one is drawing the long bow, it is just 
as well to draw it to the cracking point. The ‘curio 
dealer ’ in question evidently knows how to exploit his 
wares, even when they are so far out of his ‘line’ as a 
religious poem.” 

—* Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Journal,’” says the London 
“ Atheneum,” “is to appear in the autumn, repro- 
duced from the original, which is preserved at Abbots- 
ford. Mr. David Douglas will edit it, and add, be- 
sides elaborate explanatory notes, illustrative extracts 
from unpublished sources, chief among them being the 
reminiscences in manuscript of James Skene, one of 
Scott’s oldest and most intimate friends. There are 
also letters from Carlyle and Lockhart. The whole 
work will form two octavo volumes, and they are said 
to contain nearly double the amount of matter given 
by Lockhart, while the sentences and paragraphs will 
appear as they were written by Scott. Many passages 
were truncated by Lockhart, many entries were omitted, 
and for five months not a line was reproduced.” The 
“ World” of London makes the following comment on 
this announcement: “Considering that Lockhart’s 
famous ‘ Life’ was published only a few years after 
Sir Walter’s death, when most of his friends and all 


-his most distinguished contemporaries were alive, it 


was manifestly impossible for him to print the 
whole of the ‘Journal,’ and, as a matter of fact, 
he suppressed quite half of it. Lockhart was advised 
in this matter by Dean Milman and Mr. Morritt of 
Rokeby.” 
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THE EVOLUTION IN PROHIBITION PLATFORMS. 


Although the much-talked-of analogy between the 
Abolition and the Prohibition parties fails in many 
respects, chiefly in that the former dealt with a 
question which was properly national and could 
only be settled by national authority, while the latter 
deals with a question which is properly local and 
can be settled by local authorities; nevertheless 
the two parties have had a great many common 
characteristics. One of these which has not hith- 
erto been dwelt upon is suggested by an editorial in 
the “ Voice” of last week upon the “Signs of Evo- 
lution in Prohibition Platforms.” It seems from 
this that, just as the old Abolition party, though 
formed about one dominant idea, took up the advo- 
cacy of kindred reforms, so the Prohibition party is 
rapidly enlarging the scope of its political mission. 
Both parties, too, are singularly alike in the charac- 
ter of the kindred reform advocated. The old 
Abolitionists were generally free-traders, and were 
all in favor of a homestead law which would give 
larger opportunities to the laboring poor. The 
Prohibitionists are rapidly drifting toward free 
trade, and are all in favor of legislation which will 
restrict the opportunities of the non-laboring rich. 
The Prohibition party is to-day almost as much of 
an anti-monopoly party as is the Farmers’ Alliance 
or the Knights of Labor. 

The editorial in the “ Voice” gives, in brief, the 
platforms adopted by the Prohibition party in a dozen 
different States within the last few weeks. The 
Minnesota platform, after demanding the complete 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, runs as follows : 

“ Election by direct vote of Senators and President ; 
Australian ballot ; a revenue tariff and a declaration 
against the McKinley bill ; submission of a woman 
suffrage amendment ; State control of railways and 
the fixing of rates of transportation ; the abolition of 
option gambling ; a steady increase in the currency, 
proportionate to the increase of business ; arbitration 
in labor troubles ; equal pay for equal work ; pools, 
trusts, and combines, whose purpose is to control prices 
and prevent fair competition, to be declared a conspir- 
acy and punishable by fine and imprisonment.” 

The Kansas platform runs thus: 


“ Election of officials by direct vote of people ; civil 
service reform ; equal suffrage ; a Sunday law; labor 
reform and tariff reform ; a stay law on foreclosure 
sales ; limitation of land ownership ; governmental con- 
trol over transportation.” 


In Illinois the party has gone even further. It 
favors : 


“A tariff levied on articles that will entail least 
hardship on laborers, and sufficient only for the needs 
of government economically conducted ; service pen- 
sions ; limitation of individual and corporate ownership 
of land; Australian ballot ; election of Senators by 
direct vote ; control of railways and telegraphs so as to 
limit earnings to a reasonable return on cash value ; 
suppression of trusts and combinations formed to enrich 
the few at expense of many ; reduction of legal interest 
to six per cent. ; one rest-day in seven.” 


The California platform embraces : 


“Overthrow of trusts and monopolies ; Australian 
ballot ; extension of civil service laws to all clerical 
positions and to post-offices ; payment of taxes semi- 
annually ; Government control and ownership of rail- 
roads and telegraphs ; postal savings bank ; election of 
Senators by direct vote ; longer residence before natu- 
ralization ; educational qualification for voting, and no 
distinction because of sex ; one rest-day in seven.” 


In Texas the platform calls for : 


“Convicts and paupers shall be forbidden our ports ; 
a residence of ten years prior to naturalization ; educa- 
tional qualification for voters ; arbitration in labor dis- 
putes ; regulation of rates of transportation ; the abol- 
ishing of the lease system with convicts ; the abolishing 
of all trusts and monopolies.” 

Kentucky's platform demands : 

“ Ballot reform ; that trusts and monopolies formed 
to maintain artificial prices are conspiracies, and that 
the present tariff fosters them while robbing the poor 
to enrich the wealthy manufacturers.” 


In all of these platforms there is a remarkable 
similarity and a remarkable radicalism upon all 
economic questions. With the exception of occa- 
sional planks demanding a service pension, and the 
always present plank demanding woman suffrage, 
the platforms are singularly in accord with those 
advocated by the radical wing of the Democratic 
party. In the South, of course, it would seem 
but natural that the Prohibition and the Demo- 
eratic parties should have so much in common, 
since the Democrats of the South are generally 
prohibitionists, or at least local optionists. But in 
the North, that these two parties should come 
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together upon a common economic platform seems 
a strange development. Yet there is no doubt 
that the Prohibitionists are the natural representa- 
tives of what. Lincoln called “the plain people of 
the country,” and the Democrats are the natural 
representatives of the poor people of the country, 
and upon economic matters the two ought to work 
in common. Both in Canada and in England it is 
the Democratic party—that is to say, the Free 
Trade party—which does favor some form of pro- 
hibition ; and if in this country, as in those, parties 
were divided upon the issues of the present day 
into progressives and conservatives, there is no 
doubt that here, as well as there, the radicals upon 
moral questions would be found fighting along- 
side with the radicals upon economic questions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROGRESSIVE CHANGE IN THEOLOGY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The idea of God as a magistrate —which has given 
character to universal theology—is derived from the 
Israelitish Scriptures. And what are these Scriptures ? 
They are just what they purport to be—namely, God’s 
showings, or revealings, of himself to the Israelites. 
And nothing is plainer than that he is, as thus revealed, 
in character essentially like the Israelites. He could 
not possibly be revealed to them in his true character, 
any more than the pure white sunbeamcan be revealed 
to the diseased eye—which sees white as red—in its 
pure white character ; or any more than an act of lov- 
ing charity can be understood otherwise than as a 
selfish act by a selfish man. 

This is a great principle of revelation, and most 
plainly taught in Revelation itself, as in Samuel, also 
in Psalms, thus: “ With the upright man Thou wilt 
show thyself upright, with the pure Thou wilt show 
thyself pure ; but with the froward Thou wilt show thy- 
self froward.” For God to “show” himself is for him 
to reveal himself. And how clearly and convincingly 
the character of the Scriptures themselves, also of the 
teachings of God in Christ—so different to the “ multi- 
tude” from what they are to the “ disciples ”—confirm 
this view! Nothing is plainer, when you have formed 
your opinion of God from his unmistakable showing or 
revealing of himself in Christ, than that, so far as he is 
represented in the Israelitish Scriptures as vindictive, 
wrathful, selfish—doing everything for his own glory— 
jealous, cruel in punishment—it being eternal, thus not 
for reforming the offender—unforgiving but on condi- 
tion of a great and terrible sacrifice, he is simply a 
reflection of the character of the Israelites. Take the 
Israelitish character out of God, and give him that of 
Christ in its stead, and there will soon be such a revis- 
ion of the creeds as the most radical reformer has 
never dreamed of. There will be no rest in Christen- 
dom until this is accomplished. We are living in the 
dawn of the love age of developing humanity. There 
are many indications of this besides the multiplicity of 
charitable institutions which distinguish this age above 
all others. Love was the great theme of the “ greatest 
of modern preachers.” This is the reason why Henry 
Ward Beecher was so rapidly receding from the old 
dogmas, and why he was so prolific in progressive ideas. 
Love is a luminary. As men become regenerated, and 
thus loving, God can—and he will because he then can 
—“show” himself as “to the upright man” and “to 
the pure.” E. H. B 











BLOOD ATONEMENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

There was a t deal contained in your recent arti- 
cle on the Blood of Jesus, and the use of sacrifices in 
the old and new dispensation, with which I entirely 
agreed ; while there was also matter for further in- 


uiry. 

: ios 1 John i, 7: “The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.” I am compelled to look 
upon this as moral purification rather than sacrificial (1. e., 
in our modern sense of the term sacrificial). 

Some few weeks I came across a very striking 
scientific illustration of the truth as contained in this 
text. I allude to a case of transfusion of blood. A 
young woman had had her blood poisoned by sleeping 
in a room during an escape of gas. Her limbs were 
powerless and rigid, and no longer submissive to her 
volition, A few brief hours and the poisoned currents 
would congeal in death. There was deemed to be but 
one remedy, and that a strong one. A hale and hearty 
man must be found who would be willing to sacrifice 
from his veins a few pounds of his good, healthy blood, 
which was to be transfused into the before-emptied 
veins of the young girl. 

The result was altogether successful ; the rich, pure, 
fresh blood from the healthy man supplanted the 
poisoned stream and sped its way through every artery, 
vein, and capillary ; gradually the residue of the 
poisoned blood was thrown off by nature’s normal 
safety-valves, and in the end the blood of the healthy 


- man cleansed the blood of the woman from all disease 


and poison. 

Thus, it seems to me, is it with the blood of Jesus. 
By moral and spiritual heredity every man’s nature 
and character are poisoned by the seeds of sin. The 
self-life is eisinttally & sinful life. There may not be 
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the same quantity of the virus in each man, but there 

is the same quality. This sin-principle, be it little or 

much, is a fatal one. “The sting [cause] of death is 

sin” (1 Cor. xv., 56). This sting or cause of death 

must be eliminated from the moral and spiritual nature 

rs man before the man can be morally and spiritually 
ive. 

This the blood of Jesus does, for “the blood is the 
life.” This Jesus-Life was pure in the origin—“ that 
eternal life which was with the Father” (1 John i., 2). 
It was pure also in its manifestation—“ the life was 
the light of men” (Johni., 4). It is also pure to-day 
in its distribution among men from Christ as federal 
head of new humanity. “ Whosoever drinketh of the 
water which I shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that|[ shall give him shall be in him a well [fount- 
ain] of water springing up into everlasting life” (John 
iv., 14). “And he showed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb” (Rev. xxii, 1). This pure crystal 
tide of Christ’s risen life flows from him in the person 
of God the Holy Spirit, who takes up his abode in the 
hearts of those who receive him. 

At the first incoming of the new life there is a won- 
drous cleansing ; but while a grain of self remains 
there is need of the cleansing stream. Day by day, 
Jesus, through the Spirit and the Word, cleanses our 
feet and purifies our path, transfusing his life into our 
spirits, and purging our self-centered and auimal life 
out of us. 

That we may all of us partake of that laver of ever- 
lasting purification, through the eternal virtue of the 
Cross and Him who died thereon, is the earnest prayer 
of S. C. GREATHEAD. 





SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In a copy of your excellent paper I find, on page 862, 
an article entitled “Sunday Opening of Museums.” 
With your permission, I would like to state an occur- 
rence which took place in the Art Museum, Boston, 
two or three years ago, under my own eye, which may 
throw new light on some of J. L. M.’s perplexities. 

I visited the Museum to see for myself what class of 
people attended, and what was their condact. 

The place was crowded, to my surprise, and the 
general behavior excellent. Ai. alcove opened from the 
main gallery, before the new annex was opened—I 
have not visited the building since—in which were 
gathered choice etchings and engravings, showing 
the artistic improvement in this direction of the present 
century. AsI entered this alcove on that special Sun- 
day afternoon, I noticed a group of men, evidently 
foreigners, crowding closely about one of the engrav- 
ings. Their clothes were whole, but old, patched, and 
sun-scorched. Their broken English indicated plainly 
they came from beyond the sea. But one of them had 
removed his hat. Yet they were well behaved, quiet 
and inoffensive in conduct. The picture attractin 
their attention was of Abraham, standing with ro 
uplifted over his handsome young son, bound and laid 
on the wood of the altar. The calm, quiet firmness of 
the old man seemed to impress them. The submissive 
expression of the young man was commented upon. 
One after another they questioned what it meant. 
There were a number of illustrations of Scripture near 
them, but this was the centre of attraction. As their 
eagerness emphasized their words, their tones attracted 
other ears, evidently as inquisitive as mine. Suddenly 
a younger one exclaimed : 

“ Ax Hans! ax Hans! He know all thing !” 

* Vere ees he? Vere ees he?” excitedly questioned 
several. 

“Veest ! Veest ! Yere he be,” and Hans approached. 

“Vat? Vat you say ?” he inquired. 

“ Dat !” 

They drew him before the picture, and looked ear- 
nestly at him. 

Hans studied it intently. He grew sober. It was a 
critical moment. Would he lose his prestige? Must 
he acknowledge they were mistaken : some things he did 
notknow? No. A smile illumined his honest feat- 
ae as he combed his short beard with his fingers and 
said : 

“Eet ees een a book called Bibil. Eet ver goot 
book.” 

One inquired responsively : 

“ Yer goot et ?” 

“Yas!” was the hearty rejoinder ; “een my room. 
Say, yer coom nex’ Sunday, and vee’ll read eet.” 

* More story hav’ eet ?” 

* Mooch more.” 

* Vell, vee vill.” 

And, with emphatic assenting nods, every one of that 
group of nine men, only one of whom owned a Bible, 
agreed to go to Hans’s room in one week’s time and 
read Bible stories. 

Is not this one incident sufficient proof that the open- 
ing of Boston Art Museum on Sunday is worth while ? 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. H. E. C. 








“There is no good Indian but a dead Indian” is a 
saying attributed to General W. T. Sherman. General 
Morgan, United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
has said, in the place of that utterance, “There is no 
good Indian but an educated Indian.” “There is no 
good Indian but a Christian Indian ” is the third version 
of the aphorism, from the pen of the editor of the 
“Spirit of Missions.” 
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WHY DOTHE HEATHEN RAGE? 


Not long ago the British Ambassador 
at the Persian Court publicly presented a 
copy of the Bible to the Shah. At once 
there was an outburst of rage among the 
Mohammedan population, and the guard 
of the British Legation was doubled! 
What is'the matter with the Mohammed- 
ans? Suppose the Persian Ambassador 
should bring a magnificent copy of the 
Koran to the Queen of England or the 
President of the United States; and sup- 
pose the Chinese Ambassador should fol- 
low with the writings of Confucius; sup- 

some one else should present a copy 
of the Book of Mormon ash § others should 
bring volumes containing the writings of 
Zoroaster and Buddha; would there be a 
riot or an earthquake? All these gifts 
would probably be received with thanks 
and perhaps deposited in some great 
library and left to slumber there in e 
till disturbed by the research of the 
curious. Christianity can afford to hear 
what men say and to read what men 
write. It can tolerate free speech and 
free discussion. Its foundations are too 
broad for panics; but when the Bible ap- 


pears on the scene it seems to just set |; 


the devil crazy to do something to oppose 
it.—[ Armory. 








AN INCIDENT. 


Stanley’s ~——— publisher was walk- 
ing on Beachy Head not long ago, when 


he met a poor, lone shepherd, who was | | 


also geologist, her, and philoso- 
shies, Ghal ernie) mony the slow-footed 
hours with books. He also wasa col- 
lector of arrow heads of ancient Britons 
and an explorer of British barrows, and 
he took Mr. Publisher (incognito) to see 
the museum. It turned out that the 
shepherd (who, by the way, was one- 
—) had one wish ungratified ; he 
wanted to shake Stanley ~ 3 the hand, and 
he hankered after a copy of Stanley’s book. 
“ Well, I happen to know Mr. Stanley,” 
said the publisher, slyly. “Then here’s 
a pund for him, and tell him I’ll send 
the balance for the book some day. It 
is my hard-earned savings, sir.” The 
shepherd’s money was returned to him, 
and it is said that he is to receive a copy 
of the book with its author’s autograph 
within it. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR SUMMER READING 


THE SOUL OF PIERRE. 


By Grorcres Onnet, author of “The 
Master of the Forge,” etc. Translated 
by Mary J. SERRANO, translator of 
“Marie Bashkirtseff: The Journal 
of a Young Artist,” ete. With origi- 
nal illustrations by Emme Bayarp. 
Paper, 50 cts. ; extra cloth, $1.00. 

FINE EDITION With all the origi- 

- nal Illustrations by 

Eyatz Bayarp, the volume beautifully 

printed on extra paper made specially for 

this edition, and handsomely bound in extra 
cloth. Gilt top, in box, $2.00. 


AN ARTIST’S HONOR. 


Translated by E. P. Rosins from the 
French of Octave FEUILLET, author 
of “The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,” ete. Paper, 50 cts.; extra 
cloth, 75 ets. . 


WRITTEN IN RED; 


Or, THe Consprracy IN THE NorTH 
Case. A Story of Boston. By CHARLES 
Howarp Montague and C. W. Dyar. 
Paper, 50 cts. ; extra cloth, 75 cts. 


By tHe AurHor or “ Jack Gorpon,” ETC. 


VIVIER, 


Of Vivier, Longman & Co., Bankers. By 
W. C. Hupson (Barelay North), author 
of “ Jack Gordon, Knight Errant, Go- 
tham, 1883 ;” “ The Diamond Button,” 
ete. Paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 




















For Sale by all Booksellers. 
Cassell Publishing Oompany, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A NOVEL OF OUT-DOOR LIFE 
In Town and Country Library. 


Geoffrey Hampstead 


By A NEW CANADIAN WRITER, 


12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 
A novel with a plot which holds the read- 
er’s interest. Every lover of out-door life 
will welcome the graphic sketches of games 
at Toronto, and yachting adventures on Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonn Street, New Yor«. 


COOL MUSIC BOOKS 


No, not Cool, but filled with that Restful, Harmoni- 
ous, Soothing Music which helps one wonder- 
fully to endure extremes of weather, 








Hot or Cold. 
INSTRUMENTAL, 
Piano Classics, Vol. 1. 44 pieces............ -81 
Piano C ics Vol. 2. 31 pieces.. eee BL 
Cc wist. 42 ueeses en ves 
Popular Dance Music. 66 pieces. .. 81 
bath Day Music. 38 pieces.... ........... si 
ratic Piano Collection 19 operas.... .#1 
Young Players’ Popular Coll’n. 51 pieces. #1 
Classic 4-Hand Collection. 19 duets....... $1 
Old Familiar Dances. 10) pieces....50 cents. 





VOCAL. 
On the whole, the most popular collection of light, 
merry, company-entertaining songs is Col- 
lege Songs. 82 bright melodies. 50 























cents. Nearly 200,000 sold. 

Popular Song Collection. 37 songs......... 1 
Cho ac Solos. #4 aongs oid 0 564 Giadusnnde 1 
Choice Sacred Solos. Low Voice. 40 songs. #1 
song Classics. Sop.orTen Vol. 1. fom nt 1 
song 8. Sop.or Ten. Vol.2 39 songs.#1 
Song Classics. Low Voice. 47 songs.. .......@1 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 33 songs. #1 
Classic Tenor Songs. 36 + ongs.....+++..+-+++ $1 
Classic Vocal Duets. 26 duets... ............ 











. 26 duets $1 

Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 115 s’gs.#1 
Send on your $, and receive book by return mail. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 





THOMAS STINSON JARVIS.|& 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pus.isuErs, | dies 


EDUCATIONAL. 


For other Educational Advertise- 
ments see first page. 











New Yorx, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 55th year. 


Prepares hly fi Col fy vern- 
ment Academies, and ) nd ~ bai 
Busser & Amen, Principals. 





New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE.—A School of 
the higbest grade on the west bank of the Hud- 
son, ao miles from New York. Preparatory 
Work for oung Men, Co 
teachers. Full Courses . Bi 
ant home, and absolute health. An endowment takes 
at $200. red 17. Send for 
W. H. Bannister, A. M., Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Sep- 
tember 25. 





New York, New York, 9 University Place. 
HE NEW YORK COLLEGE for 
the TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Dr. NicHoLas Murray Butise, President. 
“The first professional college for teachers in 
America.’’—C. U., May 1, 1890. 
For important announcements see C. U. for April 
10 and for June 26. 
For the Circular of Information and specimen 
copies of Educational Publications, address 
Waurer L. Hervey, A.M., Dean. 





New York, Saratoga Springs. 

EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 

NARY. Superior facilities for the her Sci- 
fhetic and Social Guituse: Thirty auth ‘year Geging 
Sept. 17. Address Cus. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres. 





New York, Albany. 
HE ALBANY ACADEMY.—Seventy- 


seventh year. Pre for any college or 


e pares boys 
scientific school. Twenty reliable boys placed in 
groups in private familie 


8. 
y P. Warken, A.B.. Principal. 





New York, New York, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
i lenaigs MISSES GRAHAM (Successors 
to the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Established in 1816. Reopens 
Wednesday, October 1. 





Wrsonas”| THES veee BEQT 


By Ira D. Sankey | Sund: cha 1 Song Book Published 
y ra B ote ul ay-Schoo ng Publ \ 


r co 40 cts. by m 
Biglow me Noy The John Church Co., 
New York & Chicago, Cincinnati & New York. 
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SUGEEST 


An 
Education 
FREE 


to any young man in Amer- 
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= particulars, 


naming this - 
advertisement. 


RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Times Building, New York. 
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Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
MILLION vss éegs= 


INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 

81 CHAMBERS STREET, 

Three Doors West of City Hall Park, Nsw Yorx Crrr, 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


New York, New York, 6 & 8 East Fifty-third St. 
Tse REED SCHOOL. - 
Miss Jutia G. McAtuis 


Mrs. Sylvanus Kee 
27th year begins October 1 


8 r Riecioel. 
uccee: . who continues as 
visitor. le 





New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague Street. 

HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM- 

INARY. Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
4'th year, Opens Sept. 25. Students prepared for 
college. Address for circulars, 133-140 Montague St. 





New York, New York City. 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL. 
The thirty-second session begins October 1, 1890. 
For catalogues, etc., apply to Prof. I. F. Russz11, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 





New Yors, Aurora. 


YW SLs COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N, Y. Three Full Courses ; 
Lecntibn Donetital and besltetal heehee Gee. 
tian Home. _ —— Pays a ee. 
Session le r e 

7 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 





Onto, Cleveland, 
DELBERT COLLEGE.—New build- 
ings, well-equipped Dhemstorions library rich in 
German and French. U: 1 facili scien 
and literary study. ‘Address Himeam Cc. Haron Pre 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
HELTENHAM ACADEMY. — Near 
Philadel Bound Brook Route to New York. 
Unexcelled location and surround Perfect 
uipment. Library, Gymnasium, Military 
m. rough preparation for college or scien- 
tific school. Number limited to sixty. $500 per year. 
No extras. Illustrated circul 


ular, 
Jno. Catviw Rios, A.M., Prin. 


PennsYLvaniA, Williamsport. 
Leeson SEMINARY, 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

A thoroughly-equipped Classical ani Scientific 
School for both sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and 
elective courses. c ed. Rare facilities 
in Music, Art, and Modern Lan 8. Steam heat ; 
electric light; all modern appliances. $225.40 pays 
all charges in 2 regular course for one year. 18° 
counts to preachers, teachers, and two from same 
family. Year begins Sept. 1. Catalogue free. 

E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 








Paennsyivamis, Bryn Mawr. 
SS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
ING, AND OOLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for Girls will reopen Sept. 30. For circular 
address Miss Fiorence Batpwis. 





PgnnsYLvantA, Bethlehem. 
ORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. A century’s papettonen, 
combined with best modern methods, affords educa- 
tional facilities equaled by few and excelled by none. 





PEnNnsYLvamiA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
8t., Philadel to ‘ontz, the spacious country 
seat of Jay wi its forty-first year 
Wednesday, pane ge ta —- apply to 
CIPALS, Ogon 001, Montgome: 0.5 
Principals inci Bmerita 


Principal . 
Miss Franozs E. Benwert, Miss H, A. Dituars. 
Miss Syivia J. Eastman. 





PgennsYLvaniA, Pittsburgh. 

ITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 

AND CONSERVATORY oF Music. Twenty-threa 
teachers. Unsurpassed advantages. Superior home 
comforts and care. Thirty-sixth ‘aoe begins Bart. 10. 
Addréss President A. H. Norcross, D.D. 





PennsyLvaniA, Kingston. 

OMING SEMINARY. 

Specialties: College Preparation, Music, and 
Art. Graduating Courses also in Sciences and Clas- 
sics. First-class Business College connected with 
School. Electric light throughout buildings. Ele- 
gant new chapel. Enlarged conveniences for Music. 
Eighteen instructors. First-class boarding depart- 
ment. Expenses: Fall term, thirteen weeks, for 
board, washing, tuition in academic studies, light, 
steam heat, room rent, etc., $70.00. 

Fall term opens September 3. For catalogue ad- 

dress L. L. Spracue, President. 





Ruope Istanp, Kast Greenwich. 

AST GREENWIOH ACADEMY.-— 

Founded 18302. Both sexes. On N: tt 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. elve 


courses. $200 a year, September 2. For i 
catalogue, write to Rev. F. D. Buaxesize. D.D. 





Wasuineron, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth Btreet. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Select 
Bgenting and Bchool for Young Ladies and 
be eee Varroa complete, Bian ined 
ie. 
x Mr. and Mrs. Wu. D. Cazes. 





Wisconsim, Beloit. 
ELOIT COLLEGE.—Thorough Classi- 


cal and Scientific Courses. Beautiful location. 
Expenses low. Forty-fourth year opens Septem- 
ber 9. Epwarp D, Eaton, LL.D., President. 





France, Paris, 
ROF. EDMOND BERNARD (Univer- 


sité de Paris) offers an attractive home to a 
few young men. French lessons and conversation. 
Preparation for college examinations. Good table. 
Choice location—between Boulevard Haussmann and 
Champs Elysées. Send forcircular. Address 51 Rue 
de Miromesnil. 





Onto, New Athens. 
PreAnELin COLLEGE, 
New Ath Ohio. 
Boarding, room, and books, $1.85 per week. 
W. A. Witiias, President. 





Ox10, Gambier. 
EyARcouRsr PLACE SEMINARY.—A 


school of the highest grade for 

ot Established pon, original inen ie pate 9 
remarkable. or 

Principal, Miss ADA L. AvgR, B.A. sites 





Ox10, Gambier. 
Karron MILITARY ACADEMY.— 


This old and remarkably successful pro- 
vides thorough preparation for collene or tend and 
careful supervision of health, habits and manners, For 
catalogue address La R LL.D.. Rector. 





Onto, Marietta. 
N f[ABIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best Advantages, Moderate Exvenses. 
Address Pansipanr Eaton. 








CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 























PgNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ond ALL THE YEAR ROUND 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Address Hzap Lock Box Philad a 

PO Pea ™ — 
Pumusyivama, Bryn Mawr. 


4 COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from 


rook, Tat Mather 


Nallonal Teachers Bureau, 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & Sth Bt., New York 
TEACHERS WANTED 


at once for somé of the best salaried in city 
and country schools. Make app! without de- 
lay, inclosing stamp. 

HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 





New Jerszey, Bordentown. 





COLLEGE. 
tres, Vocal and 


ferred. eae hy and Typewritin . 
apects one of e best achools the State 


Graduating Courses in Belles-let- 
Instrumental Music. ~ me 
re- 


Rev. Wu. C. Bows, A.M., President. 





In all Departments, 
voIenwionte 
IOLIN,&c. 
best Teach i pri ; 
Tuition, $6 10 $60 lor. so. lesspecn an) oe one 


and 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 


Under 





address as above. 


Sie | 
Bese eee 


os. ete. pees 9 a Oratory, Fine Arts 
erature, nguages, Piano and Orga ing. 
BEAUTIFUL HOME for Young Laty' ote. 
de EW ENOLANG. oon ans Sept. r1, 1890, 
- SER . 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. £5, ae 
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Fugitive Poems. 


MISSIONARY ANNIVERSARY— 
* AMERICA.” 


_ By Hezexian Burrerworts. 
1. 


O Church ! arise and sing 
The triumphs of your 

ose reign is love ; 
Sing your enlarged desires, 
That goodness still inspires ; 


Renew your si fires, 
And nea aw te ! 
II. 


Let children join this hour 
To sing wondrous power 
t ea eems ; 
His mighty cross to sing, 
To whose strong arms we cling, 
That while our songs upwing, 
Above us gleams! 


III. 


To thee, Immanuel, 
Each year our praises swell ; 
We hail the night 
Whose rolling jubilee 
Bids us thy goodness see, 
And opes new lips to thee, 
With new delight. 


rv. 


aon the as arch 
The ransomed armies march, 
We follow on; 
Lead on, O Cross of Light, 
From conquering height to height, 
And add new victories bright 
To triumphs won. 


ee 


The hour is very blest ; 

Christ’s harvests, east and west, 
The field displays ; 

The Church adoring stands, 

And with uplifted hands 

Offers, from all the lands, 


Eternal praise ! —(Selected. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 
The hot days fold spring’s tender petals 


own, 
But even while we say, “‘The blooms are 
one, 

Lo! through the tangled gardens cometh one 
Clad, all unconscious, in her quaint old gown. 
Perchance the old-time days we might forget 
If hollyhocks ne’er set themselves ablow— 

saaty~-> ll old dames and squires moved to 


In stately measures of the minuet. 
Now > thou welcome, O thou old-time 


bloo: 
Thou peer thy friend, the fennel at thy side. 
Our hearts hike those in olden times are wide, 
And in this new-day summer is there room ; 
let the ae ay ke —_ new join — 
n gardens ugh the waiting lan 
mae —(Harper’s Weekly. 


IN A VOLUME OF SIR THOMAS 
BROWNE. 


By James Russett Low. 
Strange spoil from this weird garden Memory 


br . 
Here, Sool by Flower de Luce, the night- 
blast sows . 
—: Thessalian herbs ; o’erhead (who 
ows ?) 
Or from beneath, a sough of missioned wings ; 
The soil, enriched with mold of Coptic kings, 
Bears, intertwining, substances and shows, 
And in the mist about their mystic rose 
The Muses dance, while rapt Apollo sings. 
All-potent Feesteat, the spell is thine ; 
Thou lay’st thy careless finger on a word, 
And there forever shall thine effluence shine, 
The witchery of thy rhythmic pulse be heard ; 
Yea, where thy foot hath left its pressure fine, 
Though but in passing, haunts the Attic bird. 
—[Atlantic Monthly. 


POINTS FOR CLERKS. 


Get a wiggle on, my lad, 
Don’t walk at a funeral pace ; 
Don’t stand lazy, moping, sad ; 
Don’t sit with a drowsy face. 


Hustle round and do ‘ep share, 
the town or in the bush ; 
Rustle here and bustle there ; ; 
Hustle, rustle, bustle, push. 


Push out ; don’t stand idly by ; 

Elbow forward, push and squeeze ; 
You'll get there if you try ; 

Swing your shoulders, brace your knees. 


Don’t live in a little den ; 
Don’t go half , hungry, cold ; 

Pigs were made for such a pen. 
Wiggle, work, and push out bold. 


Don’t j see if your shadow moves ; 
the world won’t go with you, 
Let it slip in its old grooves. 
Strike out bold ; try something new. 


Get a wiggle on, my lad ; 
Get a bustle in pag 
SS hustle on your walk. : 
ie on your 
. vou ~“{Yaukee Blade 





QUIET WAYS ARE BEST. 


What’s the use of worrying, 
Of hurrying, 
And courey ings 
Everybody flurry 
And Soeur up ~ rest ? 
When every one is teaching us, 
Preaching and us, 
To settle ay neo and end the fuss, 
For quiet ways are best. 
The rain that trickles down in showers, 
A blessing brings to thirsty flowers ; 
Sweet fragrance from each brimming cup 
The gentle zephyrs gather up. 


There’s ruin in the tempest’s = 
There’s ruin in a voice of wra‘ 
And they alone are blest 
Who early learn to dominate 
Themselves, their violence abate, 
And prove, by their serene estate, 
t quiet ways are best. 


Nothing’s gained by worrying, 
y pane me 


And se ing. 
With fretting a a with flurrying 
The temper’s often lost ; 
And in ogee of some small prize 
We rush ahead and are not wise, 
And find the unwonted exercise 
A fearful price has cost. 


Tis better far to join the throng 

That do their duty right along ; 

Reluctant they to raise a fuss, 

Or make themselves ridiculous. 

Calm and serene in heart and nerve, 

Their strength is eoare' in reserve, 
And nobly stands each test ; 

And every day and all about, 

By scenes within and scenes without, 
e can discern, with ne’er a doubt, 


That quiet ways are best. ‘ 
—(Evangelist. 


ART. 
By WALTER CRANE. 


Art, once an outcast in a wintry land, 
Far — the sun-built house where she was 


Did aa desolate and laughed to scorn 

By eyeless men who coun Id like sand ; 

Nor any soul her speech woul understand— 

A friendless stranger in a city lorn, 

Toil- | and blackened with h the smoke 
upborne 

Of human sacrifice of brain and hand. 

Then Art, aweary, laid her down and slept 

Beneath an ‘ancient gate, and, dreaming, 


smiled, 
For —. like Spring, came full of tidings 
And a. huge and free, and Brotherhood 
Let her between them like a little child— 


In time new born, to glad new life that leapt. 
change. 








HOW DEER ACT IN A SNOW- 
STORM. 


From a gentleman recently down from 
the mountains, the Marysville “ Appeal ” 
learns of the strange experiences of vari- 
ous sorts of wild animals during the 
winter: “ Deer, when caught in a blind- 
ing snow-storm, huddle together and 
tramp round and round in a circle, beat- 
ing down the soft snow, so that when a 
very heavy fall occurs during, say, 
twelve hours, they find themselves in a 
snow pen, with walls above them, and if 
mm | commence to tramp on top of sev- 

feet of snow during a storm, they 
often find themselves in a corral of snow, 
with a wall surrounding them to a height 
of ten or twelve feet when the storm 
clears off, being virtually imprisoned in a 
snowy prison pen, from which escape is 
impossible until the spring thaw of the 
season. 

“There lives an old miner on Cafion 
Creek, in Sierra County, several miles 
above Brandy City, who was taking a 
stroll near his cabin last winter after one 
of the heavy snows, when he came across 
one of three deer pens in the snow, and 
there imprisoned were seventeen deer of 
various sizes. They were in a circular 
ia of snow, with walls fifteen feet high. 

pon the man’s ap ce the deer 
became quite exci and huddled to- 
gether and dodged from one side of the 
pen to the other. However, as hunger 


came upon them they became more docile, | | 


and the frequent visits of the miner, with 
bows and buds from adjoining trees, 
which he threw into the pen as food, 
caused the deer to become regular pets, 
and to watch for the visits of their pro- 
tector. 
ladder in the pit, and spent a great deal 
of time in his pets. Oceasion- 
ally he would take one out for food, as | on 
meat became searce, and in this way used 
up several of the deer, but he has most 
of the deer yet in a state of domestica- 
tion. It is said he has a deer ranch in 


After awhile the man placed a/| which 





his mountain home, much after the fash- 
ion of a cattle ranch on a small scale.” 
The “ Appeal” is also informed that 
a similar band of deer was found in one 
of those deadly snow pits near Washing- 
ton, Nevada County, and was likewise 
rescued. The streets of Downieville 
were enlivened last winter by the ap- 
pearance of deer which were driven 
from the mountains down to the river 
towns by starvation, and domesticated by 
kindness and food. As the snow has been 
disappearing many carcasses of deer 
have been found “iam they have per- 
ished in the deadly snow corral. e 
heavy and sudden snows of the past win- 
ter have caused fearful mortality among 
the deer which did not escape the lower 
altitade.— [Marysville (Cal.) Appeal. 








THE REV. DR. DALE. 


The Rev. Dr. Dale, D.D., of Birming- 
ham, England, who has accepted the 
presidency of the International Council 
of Congregational Churches, to be held 
in London in July, 1891, is a man of 
great influence and reputation, not only 
within religious circles bat outside of 
such limits. He is the acknowledged 
leader of that large class of British “ dis- 
senters ” who give the Liberal y their 
hearty and, when need is, polemi 4 sup- 
port, on pend that are half political, 
half ecclesiastical. In this country it is 
not easy to quite understand the position 
occupied in public matters by Dr. Dale 
and his followers. But these church 
questions are always more or less state 
questions. Dissenters are almost always 
political Liberals for the reason, among 
other reasons, that there is an imme- 
morial alliance between the Conservative 
party and the hierarchy. Dr. Dale was 
a close personal and political friend of of 
John Bright, but their long intimacy did 
not cause the clergyman to give up his 
faith in Gladstone, whom he admires, as 
Ben Johnson said he himself admired 
Shakespeare, “this side of idolatry.” 
The newly selected President of the 
International Council is a vigorous, elo- 
quent, and remarkably pithy speaker, 
whether in the pulpit or on the platform. 
He is remembered in this country for his 
splendid lectures delivered at Yale Col- 
lege before the divinity students in the 
winter of 1877-8.—[ Boston Advertiser. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 








“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM TH! 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F, A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


NO DINNER 


_!s Complete without Soup. 
wo Cold 
ii] Medal, 
Paris, 
1889. 


“eas best. and F ae ag econom!. 
cal “Stock’ for Soup is 


Armour’s Beef Extract 
unlike all other meat extracts, retains so 
much butrivion that no a ge or other stock it 

necessary when Armour’s Extract is used. 
With one small turnip, one yearems, @ stick of cel- 
pant sprig .§ pereer. or. 16 tg 3 uarts of water and 
e teas s Extract, you can 


ata total cost of 
Se Exirnet for Bouillon o. 
richness an: 





delicacy of flavo 

= a ar Gases Oe Dr mour's Bee 
send 66 cente for 2 oz. jar to 

“ARMOUR & Co., Chicag 











Out of Date 
—washing and cleaning with 
soap and scrubbing. There 
was to much work in doing it 
—too much wear and tear when 
it was done. The birth of 
Pearline was the beginning of 
betterthings. It haslived long 
enough to prove that it can do 
no harm ; it only needsa trial 
to prove that it is good. 
of ptations hater. are Pring 
t 
Beware Pitt ais ie 08 
quire such desperate methods 
to sellthem. PEARLINEsells on its merits, and 
is manufactured only by 
203 JAMES PYLE, New Yo" 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 














Want advertisements of fort vy eee or less 
will be published under this heading, thes 
subscribers only, at 6O cents a week. 
cents a week 1s charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


AMONG : bynairg ROUNFAING — w* more 
rooms to ith board, at $10 —_ $12 a week. 
Address Mrs. ar Champ . Stamford, N. Y. 


habe eam baby boarde: boarder ne two to six 


roe First-class f: jeasant 
ome and best of care for child by 
C. F. H., 541 Lafayette Avenue, Brosh 


WANTED—A good, sensible, middle-eged Chris 
alg aa gg gg py olay fre ogg 


Tc, Weamn eis ceckth indditesne A a 
urnham Farm, Canaan Four Corners, N.Y. 


AN EXPERIENCED office man desires posi- 
tion of trust. + eremnpetens to take entire charge 
of books, credits, ztc. ; best of references. 
dress O, No. 7,939, Christian Union. 


poy= acs for rent, Astoria, one hour from City 
Hall. my hot and cold water, bath, and fur- 
pace. Fon dollars # month. Elliott 12 
Warren St. New York City. 


‘een 


WANSED-Wy two ladies, board in a quiet house 
at the seashore. Stili-water bathing preferred. 
Address, with terms, M. F. H , 403 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WANTED-—By man of fifteen years’ experience 

in large romeo | house, position as it man- 

ager. Closest scrutiny invited as to character 
we * ability. ” aoe X, No. 7,938, Christian 


WAN rq enh a Zouns ey of experience, a posi- 
tion as tapes an invalid 


lady; 5 wilin “eo aasint in the 
~~ wh gto auaat ip the Rouse eoping. Re wen, 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE of mature experi- 
ence, with distinguished patronage, desires em. 
ploy ment as a feacher. pould sors a pesecl ina 
ge * B dress Teacher, No. 7,903, office 


A y my el MINISTER, sapele of 


good &@ pastor, would jad to 
J of some church needing such BO ot This 
—_ be given iby one 4 his friends gy his 
ledge. Aadress Turner, care son, 
Blakeman & Co., 808 Broadway, New York City. 


Ros DEBS WANTED.—A young widow lady, 

@ pleaantiy located m New Bates, 
oun’ ‘eaires to ~, into it and board two 
Pon ary A. ies ied at ‘Chapel. Boce aSacet, 
New fire Cano? ™ regen 


WANTED—A COMPETENT NURSE to 
take care of baby two years old. Must assist 
pee! aw Good wages ~~ ¢ and best of 


ferences required. Address 
imm ly, ans Charles 8. "ren 136 North 
Broadway, gton. Ky. " 


EVERYBODY KNOWS ; 

ters bg the x. isa famous bs nM! ar: 

ek a cpaat te 

ls for boys an ‘0 
ie 8 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 00 acres 
cellent white oak timbe ——— as. 
will rent for $10 an acre 


Morsr.—At Danbury, tei: , July 23, 1890, 
Mary Jennette, wife of the Rev. Andrew B. 
Morse, daughter of Mr. George Crofut, and 
once member of the Presbyterian Mission in 
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Financial. 


The attempted revolution in the n- 
tine Republic had the effect to Tr 
oughly frighten English capitalists who 
have large loans and investments in the 
South American countries; loans and 
investments which are speculative, as the 
sequel shows, and which certainly were 

ulative from the first. The sudden 
decline in the London market of every- 
thing South ican had the effect to 
depress everything, and the situation as 
it developed early in the week had the 
additional effect to lead the directors of 
the bank of England to suddenly raise 
the discount rate of the Bank to five per 
cent., notwithstanding that the Bank 
gained in funds during the week, and had 
a considerably larger reserve than it did 
in the corres’ ing week a year ago, 
when its rate of discount was two and a 
half per cent. It is difficult to under- 
stand, from the outside, why the change 
was made as it was, the only reason given 
being that it was deemed best, simply as 
a precautionary measure. The effect 
was sharp and immediate, for it changed 
quotations downward some one to two 
per cent., not only for English but for 
American securities, and it started or 
accelerated a lagging movement of gold 
shipments from us, until the sum reached 
nearly $7,000,000, which brings our gold 
shipments for the seven months of the 
year up to $16,000,000 and over. Prob- 
ably such a move could not have come at 
a better time of the year, but, it being an 
extraordinary step occasioned by a sud- 
den and extraordinary condition, it proved 
wholly unexpected, and, therefore, some- 
thing of a shock. The apprehension that 
this exit of gold may prove formidable in 
amount is not justified ; the season is 
upon us when cotton bills are being made 
in anticipation of the new crop shipments, 
and we may presume, reasonably, that 
these will check the demand for bullion. 
The foreign markets have really taken 
but little gold from us this year—not 
one-third of the amount taken up to the 
same time last year; so that we can 
hardly complain, or when we trace 
the movement so directly to a fresh exi- 
ney that no one could have counted on. 
mports of merchandise have been run- 
ning high for two months now, due to the 
proposed new tariff law; for English 
manufacturers, seeing that the change of 
duties in many articles is soon to come, 
have been flooding our markets with 
these goods, and thus adding to the 
foreign account against us, now being 
liquidated in gold, 

Another feature which we anticipated 
in these columns some two months ago, 
as the outcome of the new silver bill, is 
now presented, and that is, the market 
for silver is now made here, and the 
English capitalists and financiers are no 
longer able to manipulate a low price for 
silver bullion in the London market to suit 
their India markets. We are making 
the market for silver, and the rise is 
equal to some fifteen per cent. since we 
became assured that a new silver bill 
was going to pass Con At first, 
London speculators sent over here some 
3,000,000 ounces of silver bullion with 
which to check any tendency toward a 
higher market here. This silver was all 
absorbed in our market, and these London 
speculators, seeing their great mistake, 
have ever since been trying to get their 
silver back again without too great a loss. 
They have succeeded in effecting a return 
movement of a part of this 3,000,000 
ounces only, but at a very heavy cost to 
their pockets—not less, certainly,than ten 
per cent. The two facts are pretty well 
demonstrated—first, that we shall have 
use hereafter for all of our own product 
of silver, and, second, that Europe will 
find it difficult to supply her needs out of 
the rest of the stom: > product without 
trying to hammer our market here by 
shipping any of it to us. The price must 
be regulated, therefore, from this side 
largely, and the prices we pay for it 
here will have to be the ruling prices 
which English bankers and  ship- 
ping merchants will have to pay 
for their extensive wants in their 
great trade with the East. The threat 
that India will ship silver here is not 
reasonable. India never sends silver back 
that once goes to her. She is like a great 
Sponge, forever absorbing ; but once sil- 
ver reaches her shores she keeps it. So 








that the problem is not a difficult one to 
approximately foreshadow the effect of 
this new absorption of ‘our own silver pro- 
duction by the additional purchases of 
the Government required under the new 
silver bill. It would not be a surprise to 
the student of these new conditions if sil- 
ver returns to 129, which would make our 
silver dollar equal to the value of the 

Id unit in the markets of the world. 

ow, with this tendency distinctly 
marked, is England—and if England, 
then Europe—going to seriously contem- 


a a bimetal standard for coinage ? 
e shall see. 
A favorable c in railway affairs 


has taken place this week; the South- 
western railways have come to an 
agreement as to East-bound freights, 
and the committee appointed by the 
Southwestern Association has promul- 
gated a new schedule of advanced rates ; 
by this change a large percentage will 
surely be added to the gross earnings of 
these systems, and a larger percentage to 
the net earnings. The third week of 
phe furnishes a heavy advance on gen- 
eral railway earnings, and the prediction 
is that the Granger roads especially will 
exhibit a remarkable showing of earnings 
during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, and, for that matter, for the year. 

The continued croaking about crops— 
that. they will show a heavy falling off, 
both in wheat and corn—may havea slight 
foundation, but only slight, and the 
spring wheat reports from the D. ko- 
tas. and Minnesota estimate the unpre- 
cedented yield of 100,000,000 bush- 
els in those States. The highest yield for 
avy season up to this year was 88,000,000. 

al conditions may keep stocks from 
advancing for a time, but not for a long 
time. 

The Government has purchased sev- 
eral million dollars more of bonds this 
week, and the bank statement is likely 
to show a great gain. 

The statement is as follows: 

Loans, increase.......... $1,530,600 


Specie, increase......... 4,817,700 

l tenders, decrease. . 155,200 
Deposits, increase....... 7,024,300 
Reserve, increase..... .. 2,906,425 


This leaves the surplus reserve at 
about $9,000,000. 

Money has ruled easy all the week, 
with a slight advance at the close. Rates 
have ranged from 2} to 4} per cent., 
closing at about 4 per cent. 


WALL STREET. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 





Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


0 ANS FOR CORPORATIONS 
[ AND INDIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS MADE, 


Bearing 6%, 7% and 8%, 
We deal in Mortgage Loans, Commercia! 
Paper, Bank Stocks 2d Municipal Bonds. 
REFERENCES: National Bank of Kansas City; First Nat. 
Bank of New York, First Nat. Bank of Chicago; Maverick 
Nat. Bank of Boston. MERCANTILE LOAN AND 
TRUST CO.. 501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Ww loan pes | at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
ay? For particulars write to 


y om Chiiaee of Ocen- 


Aurrep H. NEson, Pres. 
merce, Ogden, Utah. 


FINANCIAL. 








James H. Agen, President. Tos. G. ALvorp, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W.O. Moss, Jz., Secretary. 


LHE JAS. Hs: AGEN CO., 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Cared For; Rent. Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free Maps and Pamphlets of City. 


First National Bank, West Superior ; 
References: National Bank, 0: Iowa; 
{ Co. Bank, Eldora, lows. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 





} Sate Investment! 


Paying 6 Per cent. Net. 





We own and offer, subject to 
sale, a limited amount of the 
6 per cent. Gold Bonds of the 


Denver Water Storage Company 


OF DENVER, COL. 
Total Issue, $300,000. 








These bonds are due March Ist, 1920. redeemable at 
the Company’s on at 110 after March Ist, 1895, up 
to March lst, 1910, after w! date the pany ma: 
redeem them at par. Interest payable March an 

Peg RE 
ce par and accru 2: su vance 
without notice. 

After a personal visit to Denver and a thorough in- 
vestigation into the merits of these securities by two 
of our representatives and es Mag of 
our own selection, we ese and un- 
hesitatingly offer them to the most conservative in- 
vestors as & safe and profitable securitv. 

The bonds are in denominations of $500 and $1,000. 

Estimate of actual assets, taken from our Engineers’ 
report, which they say is very conservative, amount 
to $707,000, besides water-rights which can be disposed 
of at a low estimate for at least $1,000,000. 

One half of the net proceeds from sales of water- 
rights, lands, etc,, goes to the Sinking Fund to re- 


8. 
We call especial attention to the following facts, es- 
tablished by the reports of engineers and our special 
repre ves, viz. :— 
. Abundant supply of water. 

2. Immediate and pressing demand from land- 
owners for irrigation. 

3. Present value of perty, estimated at more 
than double the issue of bonds. 

4. Able management and honest and substantial 
construction. 
teed S stead & + oa B ~ dy nh Tracy 

and 9 essrs. Bangs, e 

& McVeagh, of New York. 

Circulars and pamphlets forwarded on application. 


(. K. JACKSON & C0., Bankers, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
GOL Debentures issued by 

this Company make 


as safe an investment as is possible. 





Interest never in default, 


Safety Better than High Rates, 


Let us tell you what we can do 
for you for an investment either 
in bonds or houses, 


Assets April 30, 1889, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8. Onmssy, A. L. Onmssv. 2 Vice- 
President, H. K. Summons, § Prest’s, 














8|Per Cent. Dividends. Free of Taxes. 
National UN l ON 
Bank | /NVESTMENT 


Stock. 








CO. 








KANSAS CITY, Missouri, 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OFA 


NATIONAL BANK 


In Portland, Oreyon. 


$450,000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors, and 
Business Men of Portland. $50,000 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with full particulars. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


References: American National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Kansas City Savings Bank & Safe Denies Oat 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 

Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years, 














Gaquilable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed........... $2 000,000 00 
Paid up (in cash).............. 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and 
MN cats dadataccisaskiiesn 396,716 85 
Picdsdcdctcntdantcnccccescecce 11,168,685 04 


6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ning three monshs to t#o years. 

All Municipa), Railroad, Water, and 
other first-class bonds. 





OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. | London. England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. | Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


A limited amount of the 
new issue of stock of this Com- 
pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have 
realized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional liability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 


Information will be given and subscriptions received 
by John C. Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New 
York ; 8. B, Carter, New England Manager, 209 Wash- 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass., or by any of the agents of 
the Company. 


KANSAS GITY INVESTMENTS 


For Sale by 


JOHNSON, TURNER & CO. 


190 feet business frontage, within two blocks of the 
largest retail establishments in Kansas City. on one 











of the principal retail streets of the city, $650 per foot. 
property must inevitably be worth from $1,000 
a reasonable time. 


and upward per foot within 





Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





Farmers west want money 
to make improvements that 
pay. They can’t afford to 
wait. 

You can lend them a little— 
they mortgage their farms for 
$200 sometimes—and have no 
fear for your safety. Write 
for particulars. 


Tue Kansas City Investment ComMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


Solid 8% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. ¥., R, G. Dun 


& Co., John V. Furwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat. 
Bank, Chicago, Correspondence solicited. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


MOPAR CERCENET © Sie rece 
York City, and Duluth, Minnesota, oat 
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What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 

They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 


Faroo, N. Dakota. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pulnth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 





L. W. Brean, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IDLE 


pend for circulars to 
ve. =. PARMENTER, 


WINNERI 
Co., 530 STATE STBERT, 
Boston, Mass. 

















Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income 4 es m 6 

er cent per 
cons one half 
the profits. 


MONEY | 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


% Net on improved inside property from one 


to five a, eg and references 
D. F. canmnerant. Denver, Col. 

















freely 





Caruisiz N. Gazse, M. V. » 
se ee President. 
T. 8. Scnuxzssimazr, Sec’y and Treas, 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth Bt., DENVER, COL. 


short time 
rest on 3 m: —o-  h — 
# per cent. on 12 months’ time de- 


Sr ea ede 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 
Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
W. H. Russetx, President. 
Ex-Gov. Atvin SaunpErs, Vice-Pres. 
G. H. Paynes, Sec’y and Treas. 
Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
a orton, 6 2 oper cent. 
Company of Connecticut Trus A 
tors, ,» can invest in these tae 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. ; 


“SALT LAKE CITY.” 


Lake a destined to be the one 




















correspondence from 
parties ats oot. & pany Aa) 
well secured. Rotor to Commercial Nati onal Bank, 
and many others on 


DIBTER JORNSON INVESTMENT co., 
(P. O. Box 571.) 158 Main St. 





NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital f 

at par. This gives the purchaser an exceller‘ 
tunity to secure an interest in Bioux «=, .op- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same «.i-° parties 
who purchased in large lots, anu wevig your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties .noroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
NATIONAL REALTY CO. 





(Succeeding 100 


1% 


NESS COUNTY 
BANK, 


ounty 
AUTHORIZED Gureas, - 


aa salt 1, 
Placed on Kansas 
Pirate ace 








CIT YsTACOMA 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8.7% 9.%,10 %. 


STATEor WASHINGTON 


A. J. DERTON. H. KE. WILSON, 
Sec’y Board of Trade. Attorney at Law. 


DENTON & WILSON, 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans 


Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


World-famous as a Heh Beoust and a city of beau- 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 








i- | DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By y reterence Soa mapot the U: Gpited Staten ond Sen 
fae. oe er coe nee ey bye degree 
rom Buffalo and as 
more than 300. M MILES ¥ FARTHER 
much 
di . 
Sela EN OT. 
such wonderful insures a 
in real estate. Write . 4 
sogevet tan askew sae and 


yi atath. Minn. 





EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps. 


1-2 to 36 Candle Power. 


FOR USE WITH BATTERIES OR 
DYNAMOS. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


which shows heed of, a 
ments with, Edison Renigti"oss 
gives directions 


ato4oVoits. How to Make a Cheap Battery 


pd iabapntew, them. we Ve, Sas Pomave Boy can make 
EDISON rem C0., Harrison, W. J. 


‘BANNER 
LAMP. 


> Beauty, Brilliancy, 
sate ing 


Gives a STEADY WuitTE 
Licnt. 

Superior 1n WorKMaAn- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 

Prices Lower THAN 
ANY OTHER Lamp of 
equal merit. Several 
attractive styles. 

Ma Ask your dealer for it, 

Take no Other.* 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 
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Postage fs 16 ets, per lb. 
Eapress often cheaper. 











icular an 
hat kind of Tea you want. 
Greatest inducement ‘¢ ---4 offered to get orders for 
our celebrated Toss, Coffe: » Cofives, 2nd Pa Bakiog Powder. For 
full particulars €AN 
TEA CO., Sand 32 Vases 8t.. N. a P. 0. Box 





Family Paper in a fortnight. 


‘The Unused Friendships 


of The Christian Union, if put into action, would double the circulation of this 


Think of your own town, for instance. 


Suppose the 


friendship for The Christian Union among its present readers were intelligently organ- 


ized to introduce the paper into new families ? 
to add one new subscriber for every present subscriber. 


your own,town 


Tell us, then, why it isn't true everywhere. 


A fortnight is move than time enough 
You admit this readily in 


OnrE THING TO bo is to see that the blank below is filled out in favor of your 


nearest friend or neighbor who 1s not now a subscriber. 


To introduce The Christian 


Union, we offer to send it to any new subscriber from now to New Year's Day, 1891, 


for one dollar, and to send a copy of the Illustrated College Number of June 29 


in addition. 








ILL the publisher kindly send, for the in- 


closed one dollar, 


The Christian Union for 


the remainder of 1890, with a copy of the special 


College Number, to the address given herewith, 








Name 





Street 





Town 














AUGUST 7, 1890. 











Motto for.the Week: 


“Earnestness is enthusiasm tempered 
with reason.” 








Between Us. 


WILL interest the family 

circle in which it is my 

e privilege to talk for a few 
: minutes every week con- 


cerning matters of busi- 
ness which interest us all, 
to know that “ The Chris- 
tian Union contingent of 
the Gaze European party 












rata bed Wy is getting on gloriously.” 
arse SNY. I quote this from a letter 
PRAT A a’ re 7 

Wee iis y just received from the 
sabre Rev. Frederick T. Rouse, 


who is enjoying a six 
weeks’ European tour as a 
result of The Christian Union’s vacation offer. He 
says, writing from Lucerne: “ We are up with the 
programme, filling every expectation, and taking all 
the sights at high pressure. The party on the ‘Gellert’ 
was excellent, and we made the old German craft ring 
with ‘Hail Columbia.’ I need not write you of Lon- 
don, Paris, Brussels, or this beautiful Lucerne. It is 
all surpassingly and overwhelmingly interesting. I 
have decided to extend my tour one week, assuming 
that my people will grant it, referring them to Acts 


xix , 21,” 


—@ & of West Superior, Wis., 


* * 

The Christian Union will also be represented in the 
Raymond excursion leaving New York on August 19 
for Trenton Falls, the Thousand Islands, Montreal, 
Quebec, and the White Mountains. 

* 
*  * 

The idea of the Vacation Tours, though it was an- 
nounced rather late in the season, has been very popular 
and very successful. Many inquiries have been made 
concerning next season, and the hope is expressed in 
various directions that the offer will be repeated. It 
is too early for the detailed announcement of next 
season’s plans, but I am safe in saying that the six 
weeks’ European tour, at least, may be had at some 
time during the summer of 1891 by any clergyman or 
teacher in whose behalf two hundred new yearly sub- 
scribers to The Christian Union are secured at any time 
between the present time and the date of sailing. 


+ 
*  * 

This statement has already beep made several times 
in private letters, and it is pleasant to know that work 
on behalf of several popular clergymen has begun. 
Correspondence from any locality in regard to vacation 
tours for next season is invited. 


*  «* 

The generous response which every mail brings to 
our hot-weather offer of a trial subscription from the 
present time to New Year’s Day, 1891, for one dollar, 


- is very pleasant, in consideration of the fact that August 


is ordinarily the dullest month of the year in bringing 
new subscriptions to any periodical. 
+ 


a. 32 
The Christian Union of August 21 will devote con- 
siderable {space to discussing the important question 


‘‘ How to Select a School,” one of the writers on the 


subject being Professor H. H. Boyesen. There will 
also be strong papers on “ Berlin Schools,” by Mr. J. J. 
Skordalsvold; “ University Extension for Women,” by 
Miss Alice Hayes; and “ Model Indian Day Schools,” 
by Miss Elaine Goodale. 


* * 

Next week The Christian Union will print a special 
article on the Turkish Question, by Mr. 8. G. W. Ben- 
jamin, formerly cur Minister to Persia, and one of the 
best-informed writers on Eastern subjects in this coun- 
try. This paper has great interest at just this time 
because of the complications which have lately sprung 
up and the Armenian riots in Constantinople, Van, and 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


elsewhere. It is a mixed matter—religious, political, 
and racial—and Mr. Benjamin gives a notably clear 
and entertaining account of the situation. 

i « 


*  * 

There is to-day no more popular novelist in the 
country than Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, some of whose best 
stories have been contributed to the columns of The 
Christian Union, and whose charming novel of Quaker 
life in England, “Friend Olivia,” is now being issued 
in the “Century Magazine.” Mrs. Barr’s success is 
due to the sincerity and genuineness of her work, which 
is pervaded by a high moral ideal, «1 deep and broad 
sympathy with human life under all conditions, a de- 
lightful freshness of spirit, and a genuine literary 
charm. Both in England and America Mrs. Barr’s 
constituency of readers has steadily grown year by 
year, until she has become an international novelist 
of high standing. One of the pleasant features of 
The Christian Union next autumn will be the pub- 
lication of a very striking serial story from Mrs. Barr’s 
hand—a story which I believe has not been surpassed 
by anything she has yet written, which deals with more 
than one very interesting phase of American life, snd 
which I am confident will delight the readers of The 
Christian Union. The demand for Mrs. Barr’s work 
is now so great that our readers may congratulate 
themselves on having this new opportunity of reading 
a story of hers in our columns. 


* 
« 


* 

The elder James Gordon Bennett once said that the 
mission of a newspaper was, not to instruct, but to 
startle or amuse. Whether that were a just estimate, 
and whether more intelligence should not be demanded 
of readers rather than more good taste of editors, are 
questions discussed in a racy way in an article by Mr. 
A. R. Kimball, of the “ Waterbury American,” which 
is on our list for publication at a very early date. 
Look out for it, and give us your opinion on the sub- 
ject for The Subscribers’ Column. 


Jokes for Dog-Days. 


In a recent battle in Guatemala, thirty-six polapdion- 
generals and six privates were killed. It is difficult 
to understand why so many — should have been 
in the fight.—[ Norristown Herald. 














Mother (to Johnny, who is in the next room): 
“ Johnny, what makes the baby so quiet? Is he in 
any mischief?” Johnny: “No, marm; he’s just 
playing with the fly paper, that’s all.” 





By means of two instruments, which he calls the 
“ neomatcbograph” and the “neomatchometer,” Pro- 
fessor Donders, of Utrecht, has discovered that it takes 
the brain .067 of a second to elaborate a single idea. 
It isa great waste of time to devote .067 of a second 
to some of the ideas elaborated—and this may be one 
of them.—[Norristown Herald. 





Bystander (to man just fallen into the water) : 
“Say, what are you fishing for?” Drowning Man: 
“ For succor !”—[Binghamton Leader. 





She : “It will be a pleasure for me to share your 
troubles and anxieties.” He: “But I haven’t any.” 
She : “Oh, you will have when we are married.— 
[N. Y. Sun. 


“Why did you cuff that poor dog?” “ Because he’d 
lost his collar.”—[Harper’s Bazar. 








Even the patent labor-saving, self-binding reaper 
goes against the grain this hot weather.—[Bingham- 
ton Republican. 


First Young Lady (examining the directory in drug- 
store)—I cannot find the name in this directory, 
Ethel. 

Second Lay Oo a Sr ? What shall we do? 

First Young —Let us go to another drag-store 
and examine their directory.—[ Boston Courier. 








Muggins : “ Funniest thing happened the other day ; 
Jenene trying to make his mule drink out » 
bucket, when the animal kicked him.” Cobb: “Ah! 
then did Jones kick the mule?” Muggins : “ No, he 
kicked the bucket.”—[ Life. 





By the side of the main road about four miles from 
Canterbury the following curious notice may be read : 
“ Traction engines and other persons taking water from 
this pond will be prosecuted.” —[Notes and Queries. 








HOME MISSIONARY SUBSCRIPTION FUND. 
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Re ubscribers' Column. 





[the Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, bright, s tive, helpful, amus- 
ing. or Address e Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. 





SOME COSTLY METALS. 


Publisher Christian Union: This interesting scrap is 
from a late issue of the Utica “ Observer :” “Com- 
pared with some of the metals, gold is a cheap com- 
modity. It is worth $240 a pound troy; platinum 
$130, and silver about $12. Nickel is quoted at about 
60 cents, and pure aluminum at $8 to $9 per tro 
pound. But barium sells for $975 a pound, and cal- 
cium is worth $1,800 a pound. Cerium is higher ; its 
cost is $160 an ounce, or $1,920 a pound. Chromiam 
brings $200, cobalt falls to about half the price of 
silver, while didymium is the same price as cerium, and 
erbium $10 cheaper by the ounce than calcium, or just 
$1,680 per pound. The wealth of the Vanderbilts 
amounts to nearly $200,000,000. With this sum they 
could purchase 328 tons of gold and have something 
left over, but they couldn’t buy two tons of gallium, 
that rare metal being worth $3,250 an ounce.” 

JEWELER, 


HOW MUCH DO YOU EAT? 


Publisher Christiar Union: Forty tons in a lifetime 
of seventy years is the estimate which M. Soyer, a 
French savant, makes of the amount of food consumed 
by the average man. Coming down to details, he says 
the well-preserved epicure of seventy will have eaten 
30 oxen, 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 50 pigs 
3,200 fowls, 1,000 fish of different kinds, 30,000 oysters, 
5,475 pounds of vegetables, 243 pounds of butter, 24,- 
000 eggs, and four tons of bread, besides several hogs- 
heads of wine, tea, coffee, ete. This enormous amount 
of food will weigh but little short of forty tons. 

M 








PATHS. 


Publisher Christian Union: Here is a queer fantasy 
in the way of a poem in the “ Yankee Blade.” It 
amused me and my folks, and may please you and your 
folks. | te 


‘* The path that leads to a Loaf of Bread 
Winds through the Swamps of Toil, 
And the path that leads to a Suit of Clothes 
Goes through a flowerless soil. 
And the paths that lead to the Loaf of Bread 
And the Suit of Clothes are hard to tread. 


‘** And the path that leads to a House of Your Own 
Climbs over the bowldered hills, 
And the path that leads to a Bank Account 
Is swept by the blast that kills : 
But the men who start in the paths to-day 
In the Lazy Hills may go astray. 


** In the Lazy Hills are trees of shade 
By the dreamy Krooks of Sleep, 
And. the rollicking River of Pleasure laughs, 
And gambols down the steep ; 
But when the blasts of the winter come, 
The brooks and the river are frozen dumb. 


** Then woe to those in the Lazy Hills 
When the blasts of winter moan, 
Who strayed from the path to a Bank Account 
And the path to a House of Their Own; 
These paths are hard in the summer heat, 
But in winter they lead to a snug retreat.’’ 





THE MAGAZINE FORM. 


Publisher Christian Union: The subscriber who sug- 

sted in this column last week that The Christian 

nion would be even more valuable and popular in the 
form of a large magazine has hit an idea that is worth 
thinking of. The general change from the large folio 
to the quarto newspaper was long in coming, but it 
came. Foam the quarto to the octavo form was another 
change that most weekly Vy ee made some years ago, 
and not one of them would think of adopting the quarto 
form again. A still smaller page for a family paper 
has great advantages. Are the objections to chan 
greater than the advantages which such a change would 
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Fact and Rumor. 





—A famous college president, a clergy- 
man, was addressing the students in the 
chapel at the beginning of the college 
year. “It is,” he said in conclusion, “a 
matter of congratulation to all the friends 
of the college that this year opens with 
the largest Freshman Class in its his- 
tory.” And then, without any pause, he 
turned to the Scripture lesson for the day, 
the third psalm, and began reading in a 
voice of thunder, “ Lord, how they are 
increased that trouble me!” 

—The Oberammergau peasants are 
now charged with teaching false doc- 
trine. It appears that in one of their 
tableaux vivants Adam and Eve were 
shown, accompanied by six children, 
This, it is alleged, is in flat contradiction 
of Genesis. But is it? 

—Among large estates three adver- 
tised for sale in Queensland may be con- 
sidered. The first has an area of 454 
square miles, of which the rent is $1,600. 
The second has 648 square miles, and the 
third 553. The one most advantageously 
situated is “ within 100 miles of a rail- 


—In Britiany a curious matrimonial 
custom prevails. On certain féte days the 
young ladies appear in red petticoats, with 
white or yellow borders around them. The 
number of borders denotes what portion 
the father is willing to give his daughter. 
Each white band, representing silver, 
denotes 100 francs per annum, and each 
yellow band denotes gold, and betokens 
1,000 frances a year. Thus a young man 
who sees a face that pleases him has only 
to glance at the trimmings of the petti- 
coats to learn what amount accompanies 
the wearer. 

—A search light now costs about $10,- 
000, and weighs 1,000 pounds. A new 
search light weighing 130 pounds, of 
4,000 candle power, and said to be able to 
penetrate the thickest fog for the dis- 
tance of one-eighth of a mile, costs less 
than $500. 

—A few days ago, says a Scotch paper, 
an elderly female made her appearance 
at Helmsdale railway station to take her 
first trip by train. Unluckily for her, the 
train had just moved off as she reached 
the platform, and, as it gathered speed, 
a loud warning whistle was given. e 
old woman instantly set off along the line 
to catch it, and on being seized by a 
couple of porters, indignantly exclaimed : 
“Let me go! Do ye no’ hear’t whustlin’ 
for me ?” 

—It is curious to notice what a variety 
of changes can be rung on bells. Eight 
notes wul give 40,320 different passages, 
and 10 notes 3,658,880. The changes 
which may be rung on twelve bells are 
479,001,600, which, at the rate of two 
strokes a second, will take 91 years to 
ring. Another authority says, upon the 
calculation of ringing 720 changes in an 


hour, it would take an incessant ringing | 


of 37 years to complete 479 millions ! 
Fourteen bells at the rate first given 


would take 16,575 years to accomplish | 
the changes, and upon 24 bells the | Now 
changes could not be rung in less than | 


117,000 billions of years. 
—A company has been formed to ex- 


ploit the auriferous sand of the Rhine. | 
A calculation has been made that from | 


Rheinau, in the canton of Zurich, to Phil- 
lipsburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
at least $25,000,000 worth of 
mixed with the sand of the river. 
—There are few things in life more 
depressing, says a contemporary, than for 
the editor of a newspaper, who has bee 
writing learned editorials on the marriage 
laws for several weeks, to receive a letter 
asking if he will be so kind as to inform 
the writer whether or not our laws on 
marriage are what they should be ; and 
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gold is Church to assist us in this new practical 


ADVANCE AT AUBURN 
SEMINARY. 


The Presbyterian Church looks to the 
theological semmmaries of the country for 
its supply of ministers for its 6,700 
churches. 

Auburn Theological Seminary has in 
times past endeavored to train a practical 
ministry. pt in the future is to 
even better adjust itself to the growing 
needs and demantis of the Presbyterian 
Church. It is well to keep in mind that 
of the 6,700 Presbyterian churches, only 
300 of them have a membership above 
400, while 4,300 have a membership less 
than 100. The large churches can suc- 
ceed even under poor leadership, but the 
small churches need good, practical leader- 
ship to be prosperous. The fact that 
there are 1,000 unemployed ministers, 
and that 65 churches of the Presbyterian 
body die yearly, seems to suggest that 
there may be some mistake in the train- 
ing of some men. 

The demand of the people seems to be 
that our seminaries shall keep clearly in 
view the training of men to fill acceptabl 
the average church ; and one that can all 
acceptably the average church will, by 
that training, be more and more fitted for 
the filling of any church. The average 
church of the Presbyterian body has a 
membership of only about 100, but in the 
vicinity of nearly every one of our small 
churches there are enough families un- 
reached by the Gospel to double their 
size. 


It is the present policy of Auburn to 


enlarge its teaching force in such a man-|_ 


ner that the young men may be better 
trained to do aggressive work in the 
churches. To this end it is the purpose 
to divide the work of the Chair of Homi- 
letics ; one professor having the special 
work of training the students individually 
in the preparation of sermons and in their 
delivery, the second professor, who shall 
also be President of the Faculty, having 
the special work of training young men 
in practical methods of pastoral work, 
and also to be the executive officer of the 
Seminary. 

To accomplish this purpose there is 
need of the endowment of the President’s 
chair. 

Still further, it is the purpose of the 
Seminary as soon as possible to build a 
gymnasium, and to make it a part of the 
prescribed duties of the students to regu- 
larly exercise in the gymnasium. The 
additional needs of the Seminary are the 
endowment of Professor J. S. Riggs’s 
chair, and the building of a chapel with 
recitation rooms. The total amount 
needed is $200,000, $50,000 of which is 
already promised conditionally on raising 
the ce. 

During the past twenty-five years 
Auburn Seminary has been almost en- 
tirely supported by persons living in 
Auburn and Pires and mf western 

of the State. Cay unty, in 
Phich Auburn is wl contribated 
to the permanent funds of the Seminary 


| $267,000, and persons residing outside of 


Cayuga County, and north and west of 
Albany, have contributed $248,000 ; from 
ork City the Seminary has re- 
ceived from the late William E. Dodge 
$38,000, from the late C. R. Roberts 
$29,000, and from others about $14,000. 
But inasmuch as the work to be done is a 
practical work for the whole Church, 
there has been a feeling that we can call 
upon the men of wealth of the whole 


movement toward solving the problem of 
an increased efficient ministry. 

A large committee has been appointed 
by the Commissioners of the Auburn 
Seminary to devise ways and means for 
raising the money needed for carrying 
into practice these practical measures. 


| The Committee consists of the Rev. 


| 
j 


William H. Hubbard, Chairman ; Pro- 


the depression is nowise alleviated by the | ¢...o, Willis J. Beecher and Professor 


fact that the letter is signed 
Reader.” 

—Not one island has risen or sunk in 
the Pacific Occan for thirty-four years, 
and some geologists declare that the 
earth is resting for some mighty effort in 
the future. 


“Constant James S. Riggs, of Auburn; Dr. A. V. W. 


| Raymond, of Albany; the Rev. F. H. 


Hinman, of Auburn ; E. P. Durant, of 
Albany ; Horace B. Silliman, of Cohoes ; 
and T. C. Maxwell, of Geneva. 








—Ninety-three runaway a. 8 olan THE CAMEL OF THE VEGETAe« 
lan 


celebrated last year at Heligoland, which 
used to be Germany’s Gretna Green. 


five little sons. 


| 


BLE WORLD. 


| The cactuses are very peculiar placts 
—The Emperor of China has sent the —as peculiar structurally as they are 
German Emperor a large box of play- bizarre and grotesque in outer appear- 
things—little dragons and things—for his ance. They have spared no pains and 


shrunk from no sacrifice in accomm 


ing themselves thoroughly to their niche 
in nature. In the first place, they have 
no true leaves. What look like leaves in 
certain jointed cactuses* are really flat- 
tened and expanded stems. If this 
seems at first hearing a hard saying, the 
analogy of the common stone-crops, where 
stem and leaf are hardly distinguishable, 
will help to make it a little less incredi- 
ble. In other ways, too, the stone-crops 
(or sedums, as gardeners call them) throw 
much light upon the nature of the cac- 
tuses. All these rock-haunting or desert 
plants naturally get very little water, ex- 
cept at long intervals after occasional 
showers. Hence only those can survive 
which form themselves, as it were, into 
living reservoirs to retain all the moisture 
they once absorb. As soon as the rain 
falls in their arid haunts, the roots and 
rootlets eagerly drink it up in a great 
hurry, and store it away at once in the 
soft and spongy cellular tissue of which 
the main of the plant is wholly 
formed. For this purpose, both in stone- 
crops and cactuses, the stems have be- 
come fleshy and succulent, and, being 
also green and leaf-like, they closely re- 
semble true leaves. But they are covered 
externally with a thick skin, which resists 
evaporation, and keeps the moisture, once 
collected, at the plant’s disposal for an 
uvlimited period. In short, the cactus 
does as a plant just what the camel does 
as an animal.—[{Grant Allen in North 
American Review. 








SPECIAL DISPATCH. 


Vicroru, B. C., July 30, 1890. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb tourist party 
from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
arrived here after a delightful afternoon 
spent at Vancouver in a ride through Stanley 
ark, with lunch at Hotel Vancouver. e 
visit to that thriving and handsome young 
city formed one of the pleasantest episodes o: 
the western journey. It is a notable fact 

at this is the first solid train to come 
through from Boston to Vancouver. The 
journey could have been made in much less 
time than was taken. The trip was intended 
as a pleasant tour, and frequent stops were 
made by the way, both for rest and sight- 
seeing. For instance, the train arrived at 
Lyton several hours ahead of time and waited 
there until morning, so that the magnificent 
scenery of the Fraser Cafion could be seen by 
daylight. This part of the trip, and also the 
ride oul Glacier House down through the 
Selkirk Range across the Columbia River for 


of British Columbia, were delightful. ‘The 
ted at the little elegant hotel 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Company at North Bend. Five miles south of 
there the train was stopped in order that the 
passengers might visit a curious Indian buri 

lace. ‘The party will sail for Alaska on Fri- 
in on the steamer ‘*‘ Queen,” of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company. 








HALF RATES TO CHICAGO AND RETURN 

VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
For the benefit of those desiring to visit 
Chicago during the meeting of the Patriarchs’ 
Militant Independent er of Odd Fellows, 
August 3 to 10, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets to Chica- 
go at a single fare forthe roundtrip. Tickets 
will be sold August 2 to 6, valid for return 
until August 11, 1890. Tickets will not be 
honored for return passage from Chicago be- 
fore August 7, and the purchaser must be 
identified and the ticket stamped at Chicago 
to validate the return. 





THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, . 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 


San Francisco, 85 hours. 


St. Paul, 13¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CAR 
Colonist Sieepers, Pullman a] 








Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
V.E. J.M. WHITMAN, . P. WILSON, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


a a 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Influ- 
enza, Whooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTHUMA REMEDY 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 
Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 
E, K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
be a AER Oe OT 


Vice-Prest., . 

















Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


VanHoutews Cocoa: 


“Once Tried, Always Used.”: 


Ask your Grocer for it, takenoother. [64 








$75.00 to $250.00 torus. Persons preferred 
who can furnish a hores and give their whole time to 


the second time, thence through the Gold | the moments may be em- 
Range and out through the ¢ ing region poged ge BON SOO nine tain Be. Bich aa ee 





Every Good 
Srorne non-B Sen Grong Urea 


BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland, Ohio, 


STAMMERING, 


all nervous defects of s thoroughly cor- 
For information, onials from eminent 
men and pupils. address Taz Bryant ScHOOoL FoR 
Srammeners, 9 W. léth 8t., N. Y. 


HE + NEW * HANDY %* BIND 
FOR * YOUR * FILE % OF eo 
CHRISTIAN * UNION % WILL 
BF + MAILED * TO * YOU * ON 
RECEIPT « OF * 75 * CENTS. 

* ADDRESS + THE * CHRISTIAN * 

UNION, * NO. # 30 * LAFAYETTE 

PLACE, * NEW * YORK. * * *°% 














“Anh 





tale speeds best, being plainly told.’’—Richard III., Act IV. 
‘**An honest tale” is “‘ plainly told”? in two books pub- 


lished by the 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY. 
“ How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 





by mail 


spondingly 





MENTION CHRISTIAN UNION. 


convenient, ani 


and “Testimonial Companion.” 





They are educational. Send your address for copies, free 


‘A house heated by hot-water circulation on the original 
Gurney plan is mg, Tapnemmny 3 and its occupants corre- 


py: ne system is healthful, economical, 
attractive. 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 
Main Office, 163 Franklin Street, corner Congress, Boston, Mass. 
New York Orrice, 88 Joun STrREEtT. 
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QUITE DIFFERENT. 


It is so easy to detect the fallacies 
in the beliefs of other people, and so 
very difficult to see that we ourselves 
can be anything but wise! As the 
Eastern proverb says, ‘My coat is 
whole, and yours full of holes, though 
they were made of the same cloth, in 
the same day.” 

An English laborer, who was giving 
a traveler some interesting items of in- 
formation in regard to the region where 
he lived, chanced to touch on the curious 
superstitions of the country-folk. 

“ Why,” said he, “I was over to Lake 
Woolton, Monday week, and there I see 
a young female binding together two 
sticks with a thread. Ciees them, she 
did, and then tied them together. 

«“¢ What kind of wood is that?’ says I. 
‘ Box ?’ 

“¢ No,’ says she, ‘nor yet ash nor oak. 
It’s witch elm.’ 

“¢ And what are you going to do with 
it, now you've tied it up ?’ says I. 

“*Sew it in my stays,’ said she, ‘and 
then nobody won’t wish me no harm. I’ve 
wore one now for three years, and my 
lack never’s turned.’ And she believed 
it,’ continued he, scornfully. ‘Strange !’ 

Not many minutes after the same 
man espied a little plant growing by the 
water’s edge, and carefully removed a 
portion of it with his pocket-knife. 

“Now see here, my ladies,” he said, 
displaying it, “this is a leaf that is ex- 
actly like the human liver. If you should 
look at it under a microscope, toward the 
end of summer, you could hardly tell it 
from a man’s liver, with its little veins 
and all, quite correct. Now, that’s called 
the liverwort, and not long ago I saved a 
man’s life by telling him to steep it, and 
drink it. He had liver complaint, and 
not one of the doctors could do anything 
for him.” 

“ And how did you know it was good ?” 
was the inquiry. 

“Why, bless you, my lady, didn’t the 
Almighty tell us it was created for liver 
complaint by making it that shape ?”— 
[Youth’s Companion. 








PAID OFF IN HIS OWN COIN. 


A remarkable case of “diamond cut 
diamond” occurred in Boston recently, 
not far from the Providence Railroad sta- 
tion. A druggist had fitted up a neat 
corner store and had established at once 
a fine trade. One day another druggist 
entered his store and said : “I want to 
buy you out. How much will you take ?” 
“T do not want to sell,” was the reply. 
“T expected that answer,” said the en- 
croaching person, “and I am prepared 
for it. Now, if you don’t sell out to me, 
I will open a drug store in opposition on 
the opposite corner. How much will you 
take?” The druggist, offended at this 
species of browbeating, said he would 
sleep on it, and report the next morning. 
At the appointed hour the aspirant was 
in the store, and a large price was named. 
The bargain was bound. The druggist 
who had been thus ousted from a corner 
which he had fitted up with a view to 
years of peace and profit, sought the 
owners of the opposite corner which had 
been held out to him as a threat, secured 
from them a long lease, worked night 
and day, and now has a drug store in 
which any community might take satis- 
faction and repose confidence. What is 
more, he is doing a better business than 
he did in the former locality.—[Exchange, 








IT WOULD NOT WORK. 

The eccentricity of the late Mr. Her- 
bert, the artist, of talking in a bastard 
broken English was not his only pecul- 
iarity ; he also rather fancied the power 
of his eye over the animal creation. As 
regards the former affectation, the story 
runs that Mr. Knight, R.A., the then 
secretary of the Academy, gave some 
offense, or at least umbrage, to the 
painter by replying to an announcement 
of his that he thought of going on a 
painting excursion to the East, probably 
Arabia, “ Ah, then, I suppose when you 
come back you’ll be talking gum Arabic.” 
Some years ago Mr. Herbert lived oppo- 
site to Landseer, and early one morning 
he called on Sir Edwin to beg the loan of 
a mastiff asa model. Landseer said he 
would lend him willingly, but he did not 





like to take the responsibility, as the 
brute was somewhat sav “ Ah, m 
dear friend,” cried Mr. Herbert, “I fear 
him not. 
obey my will.” “ All right, then,” said 
the great painter, “take him and wel- 
come.” Hetookhim. At about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon Mrs. Herbert came over 
to ask if her husband was there, as she 
had seen nothing of him, and, most 
unusual thing for him, he had not been 
in to lunch. “Isn’t he in his studio ?” 
asked Sir Edwin. Mrs. Herbert replied 
that she had been to see, but he was not 
there. Landseer, not a little alarmed, 
accompanied Mrs. Herbert back to the 
house and began a search. At last, in 
an upper room, they found the missing 
painter seated on the top of an oak ward- 
robe—“ like Patience on a monument 
smiling at”—the mastiff, which was 
seated, immovable, watching Mr. Her- 
bert with hungry eyes. “ Ah, my friends,” 
said the latter, in exhausted tones, “I 
am glad you are come; for six hours 
have I waited here, and no one has 
listened to my cries!” It is said that 
the — artist did not attempt beast 
quelling any more.—[Churchman. 








STAMPS THAT WILL NOT 
STICK. 


Correspondents complain that the two- 
cent red stamp will not stick on their 
letters long enough to have them deliv- 
ered through the mail. Letters are re- 
ceived duly post-marked, showing that 
the stamp had been affixed, but quite 
devoid of any pay stamp on reaching 
their destination. Other stamps are 
heard from that come off in the hand 
while they are being posted. The letter 
goes off in the box, the stamp flutters off 
in the hand. “You can wrap up,” says 
one correspondent, “a ten-cent special 
stamp in a bit of paraffine paper and it 
will keep its stickiness, for the mucilage 
is good. But if you wrap up your two- 
cent red stamp in a similar paper, to 
keep them from all sticking together, the 
result is bad ; stickiness goes out of them, 
and the chances are that they will fall off 
your letter before it reaches Mr. Field’s 
stamping machines. Yet the paraffine 
paper is supposed to act, by its oiliness, 
pooeedly as the less elegant plan of rub- 

ing the stamps as you buy them on the 
hair of your head. Is there any remedy 
for stickless stamps ? Certainly there 
is. The mucilage bottle, if you have any 
doubts. You had better resurface them 
—in this individual way—than to have 
the trouble of tearing them apart when 
all glued together, and perhaps before 
the hot weather is over some plan may 
be discovered of keeping their gummed 
surfaces well on while protecting them 
from uniting with each other.—[Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 








A TERRIBLE RESPONSIBILITY. 


The one man who could have prevented 
the assassination of President Lincoln is 
dead. John Frederick Parker, born in 
Winchester, Va., came to Washington 
some time before the firing upon Fort 
Sumter, and soon found employment upon 
the metropolitan police force. When in 
1862 it was decided to strengthen the 
regular force of doorkeepers and watch- 
men at the White House with a squad of 
policemen, Parker was one of those 
selected. It thus happened that when 
President Lincoln and party entered the 
old Ford Theater on the night of Good 
Friday, 1865, they were accompanied by 
Parker as guard. He took his position 
at the door to the private box from which 
President Lincoln watched the perform- 
ance, where he was expected to remain 
and prevent the entrance of every one 
except the members of the party. As the 
play proceeded Parker from his post 
could hear just enough of what was said 
on the stage to arouse his curiosity, and 
it was not long before he left the door and 
edged his way towards the auditorium. 
He finally took a seat in the orchestra, or 
“ pit,” as it was then called, where he had 
scarcely settled himself when the whole 
audience was surprised by the report of a 
pistol shot. The assassin, Booth, had 
stealthily approached the door of the Pres- 
ident’s private box, where, finding no one 
to challenge him, he entered unannounced 
and fired the fatal shot. There is no 
question in the minds of those who are 
familiar with the details that had Parker 


I can subdue him ; he shall | N. 





remained at his post Booth could never 


y | have taken President Lincoln unawares. 


—[Washington Dispatch to Chicago 
ews. 








DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 

At Pompeii some mural paintings of 
more than ordinary interest have recently 
been disclosed. In the Eighth Region, 
between Nos. 16 and 21 of the Second In- 
sula, via III. and IV., the remarkable 
discovery has been made of a house five 
stories high. The upper floor, which is 
entered from the higher level formed by 
a mound of prehistoric lava, is profusely 
decorated, and the principal hall displays 
on one wall the myth of Bellerophon, a 
nude figure who, holding with one hand 
the bridle of his horse, is in the act of 
receiving the letter and orders of King 
Preetus, who is seated on a throne before 
him. The lower part of the house, look- 
ing towards Stabie and the sea, was used 
as a bathing establishment. Three steps 
lead into the frigidarium, which is perfect, 
the lower part of the surrounding walls 
being painted blue, and the upper red. 
The middle of the right wall is occupied 
by a picture representing a nymph, semi- 
nude, borne over the waves on a sea- 
horse. The horizontal band dividing the 
blue from the red surface is a kind of 
frieze of comic or caricature scenes rep- 
resenting dwarfs and pygmies, in scenery 
evidently of the Nile country, fighting 
with various animals. One dwarf is in 
the act of throwing a large stone at an 
ibis ; while another is trying to save by 
drawing to the land a figure (probably a 
woman) fallen into the river, when, 
seized himself by a crocodile, he has tied 
himself with a rope to another dwarf, 
standing behind, who is striving with 
might and main to prevent his comrade 
from being drawn down into the water.— 
[London Atheneum. 








ONE SWINDLE EXPLAINED. 


A drummer who travels for a Boston 
grocery concern says that he sees in 
Maine some of the sharpest tricks that 
are practiced anywhere on his route. He 
gives the following specimen : 

A farmer’s wife bustled into a store in 
Washington County the other day, and 
went for the proprietor with : 

“Mr. B——, I bought six pounds of 
sugar here last week, and when I got it 
home I found a stone weighing two 
pounds in the package.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Can you explain the swindle, sir ?” 

“T think I can,” was the proprietor’s 
placid reply. ‘“ When I weighed your 
eight pounds of butter, week before last, 
I found a two-pound pebble in the jar, 
and when I weighed your sugar the stone 
must have slipped into the scales, some- 
how. We are both growing old, ma’am, 
and I am sorry to say that our eyesight 
isn’t to be trusted. hat can I do for 
you to-day, ma’am ?” 

For a mowent the woman gazed at 
the tradesman over her brass-bound 
spectacles. Then she recollected her- 
self, and remarked that she had a dozen 
eggs which she wished to exchange for 
hooks and eyes.—[Exchange. 





For Women 


Who suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity great help is found in taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It produces the rapid effect of a 
stimulant, without the injurious reaction 
that follows the use of stimulants. The re- 
sult of taking this medicine is a permanent 
increase of strength and vigor, both of mind 
and body. 

“T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla just what I have 
needed for along time. I have tried different 
medicines or tonics, but never found a cure 
until I used this. My trouble has been a low 
state of the blood, causing faint turns.”— 
Lena O’Connor, 121 Vernon st., Boston, Mass. 

“T have been a victim for the past two 
years of general weakness with turns of 
fainting. Have tried various remedies, but 
with little relief till I used Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Some six months since I began to use 
this remedy, and am greatly benefited.” — 
— Miss K. E. White, Somerville, Mass. 

“This is to certify that I have been using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for some time, and it has 
done me a world of good. It has cured my 
headache, cleared my blood, and helped me 
in every way, and I am determined to use it 
it so long as I need such a medicine.” — 
Mrs. Taff, 152 First street, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY * 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness 
A necessity in every home. 
Tnvaluable in the sick room. 


THiS, CHAMPION ROAD WAGON, $30. 


Cart Made, 15 
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5 KE 900 Ib. Platform Seale, 

\S LKYY A Neat Buggy Harness, 7 

4 Ib. Family or Store Seale, 1 

1000 Useful) Articles at Half Price, include Scales, Safes, Sewing 
Machines, Buggies, Wagons, Harness, Blacksmiths Tools. List Free. 
Address CHICAGO SOALE CO., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


est like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured shipped, privilege to examine. 
EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 
TYPEWRITER 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Those answering an advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by rg: As they saw the 
Advertisement in Christian Union. 
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BOVININE - 7 


blood faster than any other preparation. 













BUSH'S FLUID’FOOD 


—_—S—$———————————————— 





BOVININ 


Dees no® 


Is retained by the most irritable stomach. Creates new 
Palatable, Nutritious. 


Is the only nutrient 


that will permanently cure nervous prostration and debility. Upon it, puny and feeble in- 
fants and children and their exhausted mothers thrive wonderfully. Easily Assimilated. 
Indispensable in Cholera Infantum and all diseases of children. One bottle contains 
strength of 10 pounds of meat. We have letters of commendation from the following 


prominent physicians, and 
to confirm our integrity and 


- BOVININE - 


have authority to use them 
the merits of BOVININE: 


D. A. K. Steele, M.D., 1,801 State St., Chicago, Ill., President of the Chicago Medica\ 
Society and Professor in the College of Physicians and Surgeons ; Graeme M. Hammond, 
M.D., 58 West 45th St., New York City, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System, N. Y. Post-Graduate School and Hospital, and over 100 others. Send for our 


pamphlet containing them. Professor A. L. Loomis, of the Medical Departme: 
the University of New York, says: ‘‘I prescribe Raw Food 
BOVININE and prefer it to any similar preparation,” 


of 


- BOVININE. 
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Why Royal Baking Powder is the Best. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, 
for I have so found it in many tests made both for 
that company and the United States Government. 


I will go still further and state that, because of the facilities that company 


have for obtaining perfectly pure cream of tartar, and for other reasons dependent 


upon the proper proportions of the same, and the method of its preparation, 
the Royal Baking Powder 
is undoubtedly the Purest 
and most reliable baking 
powder offered to the public. 


“HENRY A. MOTT, Pu. D.” 
Late United States Government Chemist. 
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Low-priced Tailors, low priced Law- 
yers, and low-priced Doctors are pretty 
much alike in results. When you want 
Jirst-class Tailoring at low prices, go to 
E. O. THOMPSON, 
245 Broadway, N. Y. (near the Post-office). 
mn Oh a pair of Thompson’s Patent Cut $5 
Trousers. Sample Pattern 


easuring B) enka. and directions how to ayy b 
ven sent free to all who mention Christian Union. 7 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who _— good cooking in their 
houses should use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


A slight addition gives great 
strength and flavor to Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 








One pound | is equal to forty aaa of lean It 


beef. of the value of about $7.50 
ith fac. simile of J.von Lie- 
big's ~ Ae~thy in blue ink across the label. 





ENGLISH ENAMEL = 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP, Exquisitz ror TOILET vusz. Pound aon 4c 


~~ 4 ape Ry 
150 Tints, Ex hisite Colors, — sare 


bes ied by any one. 
i) PRIZE MEDALS.” Invented by 


THOMAS IAS GRIFFITHS, F.C... MSA, 


none eT Deorasiog sao, 
thing Furniture, Metal Ware, W: ork, 
Water Cans, etc.. etc. . FY its; by ~ 
and Scents. UTTHOS” BATH 
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Believing. 


“Actions adways speak louder than | 
and for this reason WILL- | 
SHAVING STICK is its | 
own best advocate. 
Li story—an enchanting tale to every shaver. 

i Perhaps you have been using some other | 
| kind; found it good, too, maybe. 
| grees of goodness, and the glory of Williams’ et 
| Stick is that zt zs the BEST. 
We certainly do not intention- 


Hi are using it—who used other kinds before we introduced 
| it—and they say it excels any they have used, and are 
|| strong in their expressions of praise of it. 
Hl But “seeing is believing,” and 
| the only way for you to know about Will- 
_iams’ Shaving Stick it to try zt yourself. 
i An examination of the beauti- 
|. ful case (leatherette cover, gold-lacquered 
_ interior) and of the delicate rose-scented, 
cream-colored soap, and an application of 
| the delicious, cream-like lather upon your 
face, will enable you to judge. 


= I | intervals. 
|||} | cents. 
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But there are = 


Thousands upon thousands | | 
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Cent. Try rt. 





| Established half a hundred years. 


&@> If your Druggist does not have Wiii1aMs’ Suavine Stick, we will mail you i 
Hi one neatly packed, postage paid, for 25c. in stamps. One WILLIAMs’ SHAVING | 
Hi Srick is enough for 250 shaves. 10 comfortable, refreshing shaves for OnE || 


Address The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., | 


Makers of the famous GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING Soap. 













FIScHl 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
{O BRENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 
5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 





OLD GOLD. 


If gerne of , ~~ Cie will 
out their o or silver, o ew 
= send aa by exail er press to us, we will 
ae them by return a certified check 
full value thereof. 
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2 e. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. y. 


ACKSON, N. H. 
onMountain House 


Now open for Summer Tourists. 
It has the best location of any hotel in Jackson. 
The table is exceptionally fine, and service the best. 
Bath-rooms, livery, telephone connections with West- 
ern Union office at Glen Station. Reduced rates for 
September. For circulars and diagrams address 


W. A. MESERVE, Proprietor. 


The Mansion House, 
Excolsior Park, Saratoga Springs, I. ¥., 


pre be opened for, Supete, op the. 28 of June. This 





mile from Town 
Hall, and is cooler and than “ ” 
Address HANNAH T. PAUL, ‘The a the vines.” 


Saratoga Springs, N 


THE FRONTENAC, 


ROUND ISLAND, 8T. LAWRENCE RIVER, N. %, 
AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 





Opens June 26. i dicetaeta at addreas 
J. W. ALMY, Fromten ge Fo bo..N. Y. 


EUROPE, THE HOLY LAND, AND 
AROUND THE WORLD, 


Best ticketing facilities. Select Parties at 
4 -y Bry tt reeent 








HENRY GAZE & SON, 


1 | 
| |} | Sole Passenger Asem f for the New Nile 


(Established 1H) ont Broadway, New York. 


ip and R’y Office 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST sso eae an aot ces ARTISTIC. 


embae E BELL FOUNDRY, 
wt he 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF  jiirs, 8. W. KETCHAM, 


EXPERIENCE. 
Best of references, | 106 West 42d Street 
New/Yorx Crrr. ; 


Send for circulars. 
R. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 
enue, cor. ~ninth Bt., N 
|p ©, mn. Thirty w York, uses I 


and ifm pvearnoe tnd prerenty any eavloaut 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY 


NEW YORE. 
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CHE CHRISTIAN UNION, ‘ 
WILL BE MAILED TO YOU 
ON RECEIPT OF 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
ADDRESS: 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


30 Rotary Place, New York. 











